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DE    LISLE, 


CHAPTER  I. 


A  CROWD  of  feelings  seemed  hurrying  athwart 
the  contracted  brow  of  Seymour,  like  flying 
clouds  across  a  threatening  sky.  In  the  mul- 
titude of  thoughts  and  recollections  that  pre- 
sented themselves,  he  appeared  at  a  loss  to 
choose  what  were  fitting  to  give  utterance  to. 
At  last,  making  an  effort  to  rally  his  spirits,  he 
proceeded  in  a  low,  oppressed  tone,  which  varied 
only  to  more  piercing  accents  as  he  approached 
the  bitter  moment  of  his  bereavement. 

"  We  received  the  day  after  our  marriage  an 
account  of  the  gaining  of  one  of  Eugenie's 
causes.  The  agent  who  waited  upon  her  to 
present  the  papers  substan  iating  one  of  her 
claims,  also  brought  her  some  money.     Young 
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as  she  was,  she  had  seen  poverty  too  near  not 
to  know  the  value  of  wealth ;  and,  I  confess,  I 
expected  from  her  animated  nature  more  lively 
expressions  of  joy  and  surprise  at  her  pros- 
perity. She  received  the  man  with  her  usual 
grace  and  courtesy,  omitted  none  of  thos-e 
conciliating  phrases  with  which  her  language 
abounds,  and  which  no  one  ever  selected  with 
more  good  taste  and  feeling ;  but  the  fact  did 
not  occupy  her  for  a  moment,  and  she  gave  me 
the  money  to  put  by,  without  even  counting  it. 
I  asked  if  she  would  not  like  to  dedicate  some 
part  of  it  to  the  Martignis  ? 

"  '  It  will  be  right  for  you,'  she  said,  *  but  not 
for  me — affection  cannot  be  paid  for,  and  I 
would  not  wound  my  good  foster-mother  by 
offering  her  money.  She  is  rather  affluent  for 
a  person  in  her  circumstances,  and  will  be  more 
flattered  by  our  remembrance,  and  frequent 
but  trifling  pledges  of  it^  than  by  a  pompous 
present  at  parting."  We  went,  however,  to 
La  Rochelle  to  purchase  such  articles  of  fur- 
niture as  Eugenie  knew  would  be  welcome  to 
the  owner  of  the  Castle^  towards  whom  she 
felt  less  delicacy,  and,  caring  less  for,  was  more 
anxious  to  remunerate. 

"  The  day  for  saiHng  was  fixed  ;  we  went  on 
board  to  see  that  every  thing  my  wife  fancied 
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had  been  placed  in  the  passengers'  cabin,  in 
which  I  had  spent  so  many  hours  of  monotony, 
which  I  vainly  thought  1  should  never  feel 
again.  When  the  boat  put  us  on  shore,  we 
walked  along  by  the  sea- side,  calculating  the 
time  that  it  would  take  us  to  reach  England, 
The  ship  was  bound  for  the  Hague,  but  was 
to  touch  at  the  first  Dutch  port,  from  whence  we 
were  to  proceed  home.  The  air  was  extremely 
heavy,  the  sky  lowering,  and  the  distant  thun- 
der, that  growled  and  murmured  almost  without 
intermission,  warned  us  to  shorten  our  walk. 
A  dreadful  hurricane  arose  in  the  night,  and 
Eugenie  listened  to  it  with  thankfulness  that 
we  were  yet  on  land.  Alas  !  danger  is  every 
where,  and  not  the  less  formidable  when  it 
lurks  unseen  ;  my  poor  Eugenie  thought  her- 
self secure  in  my  arms,  and  it  was  there  that 
death  struck  her  !  At  breakfast,  I  thought  she 
was  pale,  but  Dame  Martigni,  to  whom  I  re- 
marked it,  looked  fondly  at  her,  and  said,  '  she 
did  not  wish  to  see  a  fairer  or  a  happier  face." 

"  The  storm  had  subsided,  and  doubtful 
whether  or  not  we  should  be  summoned  on 
lx>ard,  we  remained  stationary,  watching  the 
weather,  conversing,  or  reading.  At  last,  Eu- 
genie begged  me  to  desist ;  she  complained  of  a 
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head-ache,  which  prevented  her  attending.     I 
thought  it  might  be  the  effect  of  the  thunder, 
and  wished  her  to  sleep.     She  lay  down  on  the 
sofa  and  reclined  her  head  upon  me,  but  she 
was  restless,   and  the  strong  pulsations  of  her 
heart  terrified  me.     In  a  few  minutes  she  start- 
ed up  suddenly,  and,  uttering  a  faint  moan,  fell 
at  my  feet.     She  had  placed  her  hand  upon  her 
heart,  and  when  I  raised  her,  blood  was  stream- 
ing from  her  mouth ;  there  was  yet  a  light  in 
her   eye,  a   convulsive  motion  in    her    Hmbs; 
they  passed  away,  and  all  was  still  and  lifeless  ! 
"  I  called  aloud,  and,  alarmed  at  the  cry,  the 
Martio^nis  rushed  into  the  room.     Terror  and 
grief  were  loudly  expressed,  as  I  have  since  re- 
membered ;  then,  I  heard  it  not,  I  saw  not  the 
crowds  that  pressed  into  the  room,  I  answered 
not  their  eager  inquiries,  I  felt  only  unutter- 
able anguish,  united  to  a  desperate  determina- 
tion still  to  doubt  my  fate.     I  tried  a  thousand 
remedies,  I  bore  her  into  the  air,  I  gazed  at  her 
till  I  thought  her  hps  moved.     I  looked  up  in 
agony  and  almost  expected  a  miracle  in  my  be- 
half:— at  last   she  grew  cold  in  my  grasp,  she 
returned  not  the  feeblest  pressure  to   my  pas- 
sionate caresses — then  I  knew  that  she  was  dead, 
and  my  madness  turned  to  stupor  I 
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"  I  laid  her  down  upon  the  grass,  I  flung 
myself  beside  her,  I  thought  I  would  take  one 
farewell  kiss  and  sleep  in  peace.  Some  drops 
of  blood  yet  hung  on  her  cold  and  colourless 
lip.  Hubert,  there  is  no  future  time  in  which  I 
shall  not  feel  upon  my  hps  the  chid,  damp  touch 
that  carried  death  to  my  heart.  I  sank  be- 
neath it  then,  and  when  I  recovered  I  was 
alone  in  my  cabin.  The  darkness  was  pro- 
found, the  wind  sighed,  the  waves  moaned,  and 
I  found  that  the  ship  was  bearing  me  rapidly 
from  all  that  remained  of  Eugenie.  I  thought 
it  barbarous.  I  raved,  expostulated,  lamented 
— asked  to  be  sent  back  in  the  boat,  for  we  had 
not  sailed  many  hours,  but  my  Dutch  captain 
heard  me  unmoved,  and  mildly  rephed, 

"  *  Young  man,  you  ought  to  be  home;  you 
will  one  day  thank  me  for  not  having  deserted 
you.  You  should  not  give  up  the  living  for 
the  dead !'  Alas  !  I  knew  that  she  was  dead, 
but  it  was  ferocious  to  tell  me  so  !" 

De  Lisle  now,  in  a  broken  voice,  interrupted 
his  friend,  imploring  him  to  recall  no  longer 
events  so  disastrous. 

"  My  grief,*"  said  Lionel  steadily,  "  is  no 
more  to-day  than  it  was  yesterday, — than  it  will 
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be  to-morrow.  That  which  is  ever  present,  has 
not  to  be  recalled  ;  but  I  ought  to  spare  your 
kind  heart,  and  I  will  do  so.'' 

"  You  know  that  I  found  my  father  dead,  my 
youngest  brother  ill,  the  other  absent,  and  my 
sister  decided  to  take  the  veil.  I  said,  to  deter 
her,  only  what  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  say, 
for  in  truth  I  envied  her  faith,  and  would  gladly 
have  believed  there  was  any  merit  in  a  Hfe  of 
peace  and  seclusion.  Even  in  the  world,  how- 
ever, I  have  found  repose ;  and,  in  the  hope  of 
being  useful  to  others,  consolation.  I  cannot 
be  what  I  was,  but  you  can  witness  that  I  am 
neither  gloomy  nor  captious.  Since  it  is  the 
will  of  Heaven  that  I  should  live,  it  is  expected 
of  me  that  I  should  do  my  master's  work,  and 
gladly  will  I  strive  to  do  it,  since,  like  Mercy, 
'  it  is  twice  blessed.'  You  know  that  I  am  not 
indifferent  to  my  friends,  or  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing comfort,  and  feeling  gratitude  to  them  ;  and 
you  know  now,  that  the  blandishments  of  woman 
have  lost  their  charm  to  me,  and  that  all  I  felt 
so  intensely  for  Eugenie  lies  buried  in  her 
grave." 

Seymour  had  concluded ;  he  held  out  his  hand 
to  his  friend,  and  bade  him  good-night  with 
his  usual  equanimity.     His  serenity  seemed  no 
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effort,  and  his  hand  was  steady  as  his  eye.  The 
blow  had  spent  its  force,  and,  though  the  heart 
was  still  scarred,  the  spirit  had  revived.  But 
the  shock  was  new  to  De  Lisle,  and  he  felt 
ashamed  of  having  ever  uttered  a  complaint  in 
the  presence  of  Lionel.  The  more  he  considered 
erf  what  he  had  heard,  the  less  could  he  under- 
stand how  his  friend,  with  such  a  weight  at 
heart,  could  bend  to  commonplace  people,  and 
take  his  share  in  every-day  pursuits.  He  not 
only  steered  his  even  course  with  a  firm  hand, 
but  he  turned  not  away  from  whatever  was  beau- 
tiful or  attractive. 

That  he  was  much  changed  ^tas  true,  but  it 
was  equally  true  that  he  was  not  unhappy — 
nay,  Hubert  felt  persuaded,  that  he  had  more 
enjoyment  of  existence  than  many,  far  more 
than  he  himself.  That  his  benevolent  spirit, 
affectionate  temper,  and  ardent  desire  to  benefit 
mankind,  were  so  many  sources  of  comfort,  Hu- 
bert was  ready  to  acknowledge ;  but  his  religion 
he  rather  considered  as  a  wild  and  beautiful  en- 
tliusiasm,  dangerous  in  any  mind  less  powerful, 
than  as  the  seal  affixed  to  a  noble  and  upright 
character :  to  which  it  lent  majesty,  and  on 
which  it  showered  sublime  consolation.  Such 
as  he  was,  De  Lisle  looked  up  to  him  with  af- 
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fectionate  admiration ;  and  loved,  for  his  sake, 
the  piety  he  comprehended  so  little. 

His  opinion  of  others  was  nowise  improved 
in  consequence  of  his  sentiments  for  Seymour, 
for  it  was  evident  that  others  w£re  not  like  him. 
Neither  did  the  benevolence  of  his  friend  in- 
crease his  own ;  for  he  attributed  it  not  to  any 
conviction  of  his  judgment,  but  partly  to  a  hap- 
py disposition,  independent  of  his  reason,  that 
showed  him  the  bright  side  of  every  thing,  and 
partly  to  his  established  principle,  that  indul- 
gence was  a  duty.  *'  And  how,"  thought  De 
Lislcj  "  can  we  be  indulgent  to  man  if  we  see 
him  as  he  is  ?  Illusion  is  necessary  in  such  a  sys- 
tem, and  if  Lionel  finds  comfort  in  so  amiable 
an  illusion,  long  may  he  enjoy  it.*' 

Shortly  after,  the  English  party  tore  them- 
selves from  Granada,  and,  as  if  loath  to  separate, 
remained  at  Malaga,  with  no  definite  object  in 
view.  As  they  approached  the  coast,  the  sea 
air  seemed  to  revive  Lady  Linden,  and,  in  their 
numerous  expeditions  on  the  water,  her  in- 
creased spirits  and  reviving  colour  reminded 
Lionel  of  what  she  was  before  her  ill-assorted 
marriage.  The  climate  was  delicious,  and  the 
evening  breeze  reached  the  English  party,  as 
they   sailed    slowly   backwards  and    forwards, 
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laden  with  the  strong  perfume  of  the  orange- 
flower,  and  bearing  to  them  the  joyous  tones  of 
the  peasantry,  who  at  that  hour  were  usually 
dancing  in  the  open  air  to  the  sound  of  the 
guitar,  the  very  monotony  of  which,  falling  at 
measured  intervals  on  the  ear,  was  soothing  and 
agreeable.  Lady  Linden  herself  was  sometimes 
tempted  to  wake  the  Spanish  echo  with  an  Eng- 
lish song,  and  Henry  Seymour  readily  joined 
her.  His  brother  declined  every  invitation  to 
share  in  their  amusement.  In  vain  De  Lisle 
rallied  him.  Lord  Linden  urged,  and  his  wife 
mentioned  the  songs  she  had  heard  him  sing  : 
Lionel  had  forgotten  all  he  once  knew,  and  was 
little  disposed  to  learn  any  new  ones. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Lord  Linden,  one  day 
when  the  conversation  had  taken  this  turn, 
'*  that  you  are  capricious  in  your  tastes,  since 
you  once  liked  singing." 

"  Perhaps  I  am,"  said  Lionel,  without  no- 
ticing the  sarcastic  tone  of  the  Peer,  **  but 
hardly  in  this  instance.  I  once  liked  singing, 
and  I  like  it  still :  it  was  never  more  than  a 
simple  taste, — never  a  passion  !" 

"  But  you  sang  yourself?" 

"  Yes,   but  I   never  liked  it.      Overflowing 
spirits  relieve  themselves  by  motion,  bustle,  and 
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noise  of  all  sorts.  I  hummed  an  air  as  it  came 
into  my  head,  and  all  the  young  ladies  of  my 
acquaintance  immediately  asked  me  to  sing  with 
them.  I  could  not  refuse  young  ladies,  you 
know  ;  and  besides,  by  that  means  I  gained 
many  a  pleasant  lounge  and  many  an  agree- 
able acquaintance." 

"  Then  why  not  continue .?"" 

"  Because  these  things  are  no  longer  in 
season." 

"  Are  you  so  much  older  than  I,"  asked 
Lady  Linden,  "  or  do  you  think  it  absurd  in 
me  to  follow  still  so  juvenile  a  pursuit .?" 

"  Far  from  it.  You  like  singing,  and  I  see 
no  merit  in  giving  up  a  harmless  enjoyment, 
more  particularly  when  it  is  of  a  nature  to  give 
pleasure  to  others.  Besides,  is  it  not  the  pro- 
vince of  women  to  adorn  virtue  by  every  pos- 
sible grace  and  accomplishment .'  The  more 
attractive  you  are,  the  more  lustre  you  cast  on 
all  that  is  excellent.  It  is  a  sin  against  mo- 
rality for  a  good  person  to  be  austere  and  re- 
pulsive." 

"  And  who  is  good.'^'"  asked  the  young 
Peeress,  vvith  a  troubled  air  and  downcast  look. 

"  Who,  indeed  !"  replied  Seymour,  "  if  we 
measure  goodness   by  those   scales    that    have 
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been  given  us?  Weighed  in  that  balance,  we 
shall  all  be  found  wanting.  But  good  compa- 
ratively— good  from  the  simple  absence  of  evil, 
and  the  ardent  admiration  of  excellence — good 
enough,  for  instance,  to  enjoy  the  holy  stillness 
of  the  scene  before  us,  and  to  feel  the  Spirit 
that  ruleth  all  things  move  on  the  face  of  the 
waters,  and  give  to  the  heart  of  man  an  earnest 
of  that  peace  he  cannot  find  here — just  so  far 
"'tis  surely  neither  rare  nor  difficult  to  be  good." 

"  I  would  I  could  think  so !''  said  Lady  Lin- 
den earnestly ;  "but  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
that  these  clear  moonbeams  have  the  power  to 
make  me  better  or  hoher.  I  know  that  I  am 
calmer,  more  contented;  but  while  my  senses 
are  soothed,  my  heart  is  untouched.  As  the 
light  dances  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  but 
penetrates  not  to  the  coral  caves  that  lie  con- 
cealed in  its  deep  cold  bosom,  so  do  the  hope 
and  piety  you  connect  with  our  present  situ- 
ation glance  upon  my  mind,  soothing  it  as  it 
passes  over,  but  neither  improving  ncr  exhila- 
rating it." 

"  Where  then  lies  the  fault,  Lady  Linden  ? 
Not  in  the  scene  ;  for  with  what  purity  is  it  not 
fraught — with  what  gratitude  should  it  not 
inspire  us !     How  much  is  there  here  of  mere 
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beauty  !  How  much  is  there  bounteously  la^ 
vished  solely  to  contribute  to  our  enjoyment ! 
Is  it  nothing  to  feel  that  we  are  thus  the  con- 
tinual object  of  Divine  protection  and  boundless 
benevolence  ?  and  shall  He  yet  find  in  our 
thankless  hearts  one  thought  that  purity  cannot 
sanction,  one  wish  that  is  not  in  unison  with 
His  known  law  ?" 

Lady  Linden  had  listened,  with  her  eyes  ri- 
veted on  the  speaker,  as  if  her  ear  drank  the 
sound  of  which  it  was  enamoured.  A  few  tears 
gathered  slowly  in  her  dove-like  eyes,  and  gent- 
ly, unconsciously,  and  slowly  rolled  over  her 
pale  cheek.  When  Seymour  ceased  speaking 
she  bowed  her  head  upon  her  breast,  and  he 
felt  that  her  spirit  too  had  bowed  to  the  truth. 

He  remained  silent ;  but  in  the  uplifted  eye, 
that  sought  with  joy  and  confidence  the  starry 
canopy  above  him,  could  be  traced  the  benevo- 
lent pleasure  he  experienced  at  communicating 
a  portion  of  his  own  serene  enjoyment  to  one 
who  seemed  dead  to  emotions  of  gladness.  Lord 
Linden  gazed  upon  the  scene  before  him  with 
a  sort  of  troubled  curiosity,  and  laboured  with 
doubting,  distrustful  feelings  to  comprehend 
what  was  beyond  the  limits  of  his  mind.  De 
Lisle  saw  it  all,  and  sighed  as  the  feeble  wish 
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Struggled  at  his  heart,  that  he,  too,  could  be 
religious.  Henry  and  Major  Linden,  taken  up 
with  their  own  conversation,  knew  no  more  what 
was  passing  around  them  than  if  they  had  not 
been  there.  There  are  some  people  who  see 
any  thing  better  than  what  is  under  their  eye, 
and  like  every  thing  better  than  what  is  within 
their  reach  ;  and  to  this  class,  somewhat  modi- 
fied perhaps,  these  young  men  belonged. 

The  Enghsh  party  had  but  one  more  day  to 
spend  together,  and  they  determined  to  lose 
none  of  it.  Fatigued  with  the  exertions  of  the 
morning,  Lady  Linden  sat  partly  reclined  on 
the  sofa,  her  thoughts  fixed  on  the  approach- 
ing separation,  and  the  little  prospect  of  her 
ever  again  meeting  with  Lionel.  She  fancied 
herself  declining  rapidly,  and  all  the  bitterness 
of  death  was  to  her  comprised  in  the  moment 
of  hearing  his  last  farewell.  But  the  inward 
pang  was  unbetrayed.  She  lay  motionless, 
every  feature  still  and  quiet,  every  tone  calm 
and  measured.  As  the  evening  wore  away,  her 
words  were  fewer,  her  voice  feebler ;  and  Sey- 
mour felt  that  there  was  cruelty  in  delaying 
a  separation  that  she  could  not  bear  to  look 
steadily  in  the  face. 

"  I  am  afraid/'  he  said,  in  rather  an  under 
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tone,  though  it  was  one  of  which  the  quick 
ear  of  Lord  Linden  lost  not  a  single  accent, 
"  that  you  will  envy  me  this  day  month.  I 
shall  then  hope  to  see  your  children.  You 
know  they  are  in  my  neighbourhood. '"* 

"  You  are  very  good," — Lady  Linden  hesi- 
tated ; — "  but  why  should  I  tax  your  kindness  ? 
My  children  are  too  young  to  amuse  any  one, 
and,  for  some  time  to  come,  can  interest  only 
mothers." 

'*  I  do  not  affect  to  care  for  children  as  play- 
thingF,  but  it  is  impossible  to  wish  well  to  the 
human  race,  without  feeling  a  keen  interest  in 
creatures  who  bear  the  seed  within  them  of  the 
excellencies  or  the  follies  of  future  years.  I 
like  to  mark  the  dawning  of  perceptions  beyond 
their  age ;  the  intuitive  feelings  that  education 
and  circumstances  will  crush  or  invigorate.  As 
a  general  study,  this  has  great  attraction  for 
me — to  a  mother  of  more  sensibility  than  re- 
ligious confidence,  I  can  fancy  its  being  almost 
too  painful.  Seeing  deeper  into  the  character, 
that  a  stranger  does  but  glance  at,  hoping  more 
anxiously,  fearing  more  frequently,  she  must 
often  doubt  the  wisdom  of  her  most  arduous 
exertions  in  their  favour.  It  is  an  awful  trust, 
but  doubtless  t/ou  can  tell  to  what  animated 
feelings  it  gives  rise.''     ^ 
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There  was  a  slight  indication  of  agitation  in 
the  manner  and  countenance  of  Lady  Linden : 
it  passed  away,  and  she  answered  meekly — 
"  I  will  not  usurp  your  esteem — I  believe,  the 
idea  that  I  could  not  long  perform  my  duties 
by  my  children  has  induced  me  to  neglect  them 
altogether.  They  are  very  young,  and  I  did 
not  think  I  was  injuring  them." 

"  They  are  so  young,"  rejoined  Lionel  ea- 
gerly, "  that  now  is  the  time  to  begin  ;  and  when 
you  return  to  England,  the  most  interesting  of 
all  occupations  awaits  you." 

Lady  Linden  smiled,  shook  her  head,  and 
repeated  with  marked  emphasis,  "  Ay,  when 
I  return  !" 

"  Why  indulge  such  an  idea,  Lady  Linden  ? 
It  is  most  probably  erroneous,  it  is  most  un- 
doubtedly unfortunate,  for  it  palsies  both  your 
feelings  and  your  faculties.  We  know  nothing 
of  life  and  death  ;  and  I,  who  stand  before  you 
now  in  full  force  and  vigour,  may  drop  suddenly 
into  that  abyss,  which  must  eventually  swallow 
us  all  up.  AVe  know  not  where  our  career  may 
terminate,  but  we  all  know  what  daily  work  is 
given  us,  and  that  we  may  not  neglect  per- 
forming it,  though  w^e  may  f?.ncy  its  termination 
nearer  than  it  is." 

Lady   Linden   had   not  listened  to  the   last 
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phrase,  and  she  betrayed  her  inattention  by  the 
abrupt  question — "  Has  hfe  no  charm  for  you, 
that  you  speak  so  coolly  of  its  cessation  ?" 

"  I  do  not,"  answered  Seymour,  "  suffer 
myself  to  think  whether  it  is  pleasant  or  labo- 
rious. I  know  that  with  respect  to  its  continua- 
tion I  have  no  voice,  and  I  know  that  it  is  good 
for  me  that  I  have  not.  Experience  proves  the 
first  fact,  and  faith  the  second;  I  am  accord- 
ingly free  from  anxiety  upon  the  subject.  Hope 
and  fear  are  offsprings  of  doubt,  but  this  is  a 
matter  of  knowledge  and  conviction.'" 

"  And  is  there  none  you  would  regret  in  this 
world .?"  asked  the  lady  with  emotion. 

"  I  regret  those  I  have  lost  as  long  as  I  am 
separated  from  them,"  rephed  Lionel ;  "  those  I 
should  leave  behind,  and  who  must  one  day  fol- 
low me,  are  surely  not  legitimate  objects  of  re- 
gret. If  I  had  children  it  might  be  otherwise. 
I  might  struggle  to  live  for  them,  for  it  is  hard 
to  replace  a  parent." 

Tears  sprang  to  the  eyes  of  the  young  mo- 
ther. *'  I  am  well  reproved,"  she  said,  after  a 
pause,  "  but  1  too  will  endeavour  to  live.'' 

"  A  fair  promise  r  cried  Seymour  gaily, 
"  may  it  be  as  fairly  kept !  and  now,  my  gen- 
tle, placable  friend,  we  must   bid  you  adieu. 
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We  have  of  late  owed  so  much  of  our  enjoyment 
to  your  society,  that  we  shall  find  it  hard  to  do 
without  it ;  but  Hope  was  at  the  bottom  even 
of  Pandora's  box ;  we  will  cherish  it,  and  ex- 
pect to  meet  again  as  soon  as  your  health  can 
stand  our  northern  air." 

Mechanically  the  whole  party  had  arisen  as 
Seymour  moved,    and  each  took  leave  of  the 

lady,  her  husband,  and  brother.     Lady  L 

accompanied  De  Lisle  a  few  steps  towards  the 
door,  and  bowed  and  smiled  to  his  parting  com- 
pliments, but  she  heard  them  not ;  her  whole 
soul  was  with  Lionel.  "  Shall  I  see  him  no 
more  ?  Will  he  not  say  another  word  .?"  thought 
she.  As  he  reached  the  threshold  he  turned  ; 
he  looked  at  her ;  he  even  smiled.  She  had 
need  of  that  calm  and  friendly  smile.  No  words 
could  so  well  have  shown  the  folly  of  her  agi- 
tation. It  sobered  her  at  once;  she  turned 
away,  and  could  not  repress  a  rising  sigh.  It 
seemed  as  if  his  departure  had  dissipated  some 
dear  and  fondly  cherished  illusion  ;  yet  was  the 
spell  not  roughly  broken,  but  gently  dissolved, 
and  memory  loved  to  linger  on  the  images  that 
fancy  had  so  sweetly  painted. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  travellers  had  time  to  make  Isabella 
only  a  hasty  visit,  for  LioneFs  presence  was 
required  in  England,  and  Henry  was  so  well  as 
to  abandon  all  idea  of  wintering  in  France,  as 
he  had  at  first  intended.  Their  sister  had  not 
the  leisure  to  regret  seeing  so  little  of  them. 
The  Lady  Abbess  was  dying,  and  cabals  to 
succeed  her  went  on  as  actively  within  the  four 
walls  of  a  convent,  as  ever  were  known  in  the 
world  for  the  attainment  of  objects  of  appa- 
rently more  consequence.  Besides  the  ordinary 
inquietude  and  intrigues  on  similar  occaj^ions, 
a  dissension  existed  between  the  sisterhood  and 
the  bishop  of  their  diocese,  both  claiming  the 
right  of  election.  Fatigued  with  the  constant 
repetition  of  the  same  pretensions  and  argu- 
ments, Isabella  would  gladly  have  talked  to  her 
brothers  of  something  else  ;  but  they,  to  whom 
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the  subject  was  new,  were  curious  as  to  the 
probable  termination  of  the  dispute,  and  eagerly 
inquired  if  she  could  guess  the  person  most 
Ukely  to  meet  the  wishes  of  all  parties.  Isabella 
named  a  Biscayan  lady. 

"  And  is  she  a  friend   of  yours  ?''    asked  De 
Lisle. 

"  On  the  contrary." 
*'  Then  she  will  not  have  your  vote  ?" 
•♦  Pardon  me,  she  is  intitled  to  it,  for  she  is 
the  most  worthy  to  succeed.'"* 

"  I  hope,"  said  Henry  anxiously,  "the  death 
of  the  Abbess  will  not  be  a  great  loss  to  you  ?'' 
"  I  cannot  deny  that  it  will  be  a  great  one. 
She  loved  my  mother;  and  though  the  sentiment 
would  have  been  choked  up  with  other  matters 
had  she  lived  in  the  world,  as  it  was,  associated 
with  her  earHest  and  brightest  days,  it  could 
not  well  fade  from  her  memory.  The  Abbess 
is  a  sort  of  link  between  my  past  hfe  and  my 
present.  That  broken,  I  shall  be  alone  in  a 
land  of  strangers.  In  losing  her,  I  shall  also 
regret  the  solid  advantages  of  being  an  efficient, 
almost  an  independent  person.  Do  not,  how- 
ever, let  your  rapid  imagination  take  fire,  my 
dear  Henry  ;  I  shall  not  be  a  victim.  Witliin 
the  limits  of  the  cloister  there  is  little  to  desire, 
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and,  well-regulated  and  governed  as  this  house 
is,  less  to  fear.  I  shall  cease  to  be  favoured, 
but  am  little  hkely  to  be  oppressed.'"* 

Isabella  sought  in  vain  to  cheer  her  brothers ; 
they  quitted  the  convent  sad  and  dispirited, 
fearing  for  her  a  thousand  ills  she  disdained 
to  anticipate  for  herself.  They  had  hardly 
crossed  the  frontiers,  when  at  a  deplorable 
hovel,  where  the  want  of  horses  obliged  the 
Enghsh  travellers  to  delay  a  while,  they  were 
overtaken  by  a  Spanish  youth.  He  presented 
a  letter  to  De  Lisle :  it  was  from  Isabella. 

"  I  recommend,"'  said  she,  "  to  your  protec- 
tion the  bearer,  who  will  probably  have  grown 
out  of  your  knowledge.  He  is  the  same  deaf 
and  dumb  lad  who  was  our  agent  in  the  escape 
of  Donna  Theodora.  I  have  discovered  that 
his  infirmity  vas  feig'ied,  and  I  have  therefore 
advised  him  to  seek  emplovment  without  the 
convent  walls.  You  were  eeking  a  servant 
when  we  parted,  or  I  should  not  have  encum^ 
bered  you  with  my  protege.  The  Abbess  died 
not  an  hour  since,  and  we  proceed  by  daybreak 
to  the  election  of  her  successor.  My  brothers 
may  write  to  me  through  the  -new  Abbess.  It 
is  most  probable  that  their  letters  will  reach  me. 
If  they  could  take    the  trouble  of  writing  in 
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Spanish,  I  should  be  more  certain ;  for  we  think 
here  that  English  is  a  strange  heretical  lan- 
guage." 

"  What  companions,*"  thought  De  Lisle, 
"  for  the  liberal,  high-minded  Isabella  Sey- 
mour !  And  yet,  perhaps,  I  only  think  her  li- 
beral when  compared  with  them." 

The  young  Biscayan  was  summoned,  and 
appeared  much  delighted  with  the  prospect  of 
serving  De  Lisle,  who  hinted  to  him  that  his 
old  habits  of  silence  would  be  a  very  particular 
recommendation,  at  the  same  time  that  neither 
he  nor  his  companions  could  refrain  from  ask- 
ing the  motive  for  his  playing  a  part  that  could 
profit  him  so  little. 

"  It  was  not  altogether  assumed,"  answered 
the  Biscayan,  speaking  slow  and  with  difficulty. 
"  I  was  born  tonguetied,  and,  being  one  of  a 
large  family,  it  suited  my  parents  to  call  me 
deaf  also.  By  this  artifice.  Father  Francis  was 
induced  to  take  charge  of  me.  Of  course,  my 
supposed  deafness  rendered  my  intelligence  and 
comprehension  much  more  marvellous,  and  I 
could  not  pull  down  the  edifice  of  my  own  re- 
nown. An  accident  restored  my  speech,  but 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  my  life.  I  was  climbing 
a  high  chff,  and  disturbed  a  bird  on  its  nest : 
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it  flew  past  me  unexpectedly,  and  startled  me 
so  much,  that  I  let  go  my  hold,  and  fejl  a  very 
considerable  distance.  I  got  up,  bruised  and 
bloody,  with  my  mouth  full  of  dirt  and  pebbles  : 
it  was  much  cut,  inside  and  out,  but  from  that 
time  I  found  I  could  speak,  though  uncomfort- 
ably to  myself,  and  probably  unpleasantly  to 
my  hearers.^ 

De  Lisle  and  the  Seymours  were  of  opinion 
that  these  accidental  cuts  had  not  been  exactly 
in  the  right  place,  and  that  an  operation  some- 
what more  skilful  might  restore  the  organs  en- 
tirely. The  youth,  though  content  to  make  but 
little  use  of  his  tongue,  was  rejoiced  to  hear  he 
•might  have  the  power  to  do  so  when  it  suited 
him ;  and  recommending  the  cavaliers  to  the 
protection  of  every  saint  he  had  ever  heard 
Father  Francis  name,  he  respectfully  took  his 
leave. 

The  weather  had  been  so  sultry  hitherto,  that 
the  travellers  could  not  persuade  themselves 
that  summer  was  over.  A  sudden  chane^e  in 
the  climate  almost  made  them  regret  the  fluc- 
tuating weather  in  England,  where  winter  can 
never  be  said  to  take  one  by  surprise,  perhaps 
because  one  feels  there  that  it  is  never  far 
distant.      They  hastened    on   to  Paris,  chilled 
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and  disappointed.  After  a  rapid  survey  of 
what  most  deserved  attention  in  that  highly  or- 
namented capital,  they  proposed  crossing  the 
Channel;  where,  true  to  prejudice  and  habit, 
they  expected  the  warmth  and  cheerfulness 
from  a  coal  fire,  which  they  would  not  see  or 
feel  in  one  of  wood. 

While  the  necessary  preparations  were  mak- 
ing for  their  departure,  the  Seine  suddenly 
froze  over,  and  the  gay  and  beautiful  scene 
that  was  now  daily  exhibited  proved  attractive 
enough  to  the  three  Englishmen  to  detain  them 
a  few  days  longer  in  Paris.  They  were  all  good 
skaiters;  but  Lionel,  who  loved  the  exercise 
which  recalled  the  reckless  hours  of  his  earliest 
youth,  much  excelled  both  his  brother  and  Hu- 
bert. They  made  parties  on  the  ice;  they 
performed  a  variety  of  figures,  they  forgot  not 
their  national  mania  for  betting,  even  in  a  coun- 
try where  its  inhabitants  require  not  the  un- 
natural excitement :  happy  in  being  able  to  find 
an  interest  in  every  thing,  they  do  not  want  to 
be  lashed  into  amusement. 

The  frost  had  continued  for  above  three 
weeks,  and  was  expected  to  last  much  longer, 
when  the  weather  was  so  impertinent  as  to  give 
the  lie  to  philosophers  by  breaking  up  almost 
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suddenly.  The  ice  continued  to  present  a  solid 
footing  to  the  adventurers,  but  its  sides  were 
deemed  insecure,  and  the  number  of  skaiters 
was  much  diminished.  There  was  a  bet  pend- 
ing among  the  Englishmen  and  some  of  their 
intimates,  upon  two  Poles,  who  had  undertaken 
to  perform  on  the  ice  a  dance  very  common  in 
their  country,  but  which  was  rather  a  novelty 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  The  performers 
were  urged  to  give  up  the  thing,  the  weather 
having  changed  so  much  ;  but,  young  and  heed- 
less, they  seemed  to  think  the  various  wagers 
of  more  consequence  than  their  lives,  and  faith- 
fully performed  their  engagement. 

One  of  them,  willing  to  avoid  an  unsound 
part,  destroyed  in  some  measure  the  grace  of 
the  figure  by  making  an  abrupt  angle.  When 
the  applause  had  subsided  with  which  the  exhi- 
bition was  greeted,  and  the  crowd  had  in  some 
measure  dispersed,  Henry  Seymour,  trusting  to 
the  lightness  of  his  figure,  chose  to  skait  beyond 
the  line  to  which  the  Poles  had  confined  them- 
selves. The  ice  appeared  firm ;  and,  bolder 
from  success,  Henry  took  a  yet  wider  sweep. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  ponderous  mass  wait- 
ed but  the  turn  of  a  straw  to  burst  asunder : 
it  gave  way  at  once,  and  De  Lisle  saw  from  the 
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bank  where  he  was  standing,  the  sudden  plunge 
of  several  persons ;  but,  till  the  distant  cry  of 
Lionel  smote  his  ear,  he  knew  not  that  Henry 
was  one  of  the  victims.  He  looked  up,  and 
before  he  had  time  for  thought  or  motion,  Lio- 
nel had  passed  him  with  the  swiftness  of  an 
arrow,  and  plunged  at  once  into  the  chasm 
where  Henry  had  disappeared.  Hubert's  first 
impulse  was  to  veil  his  eyes  from  a  sight  so 
horrid  as  the  instant  destruction  of  his  friends  ; 
his  next  was  to  rush  forward  and  make  one  des- 
perate struggle  to  save  them.  When  he  reach- 
ed the  spot,  his  heart  leaped  at  the  sight  of 
Lionel  apparently  uninjured,  holding  fast  by 
one  hand  to  an  edge  of  ice,  to  prevent  being 
carried  beneath  it,  while  with  the  other  he 
grasped  the  floating  and  evidently  insensible 
body  of  his  brother.  With  so  much  to  excite 
him,  De  Lisle  neither  wanted  for  energy  nor 
resolution.  The  spectators,  touched  by  his 
evident  agony,  lent  him  their  active  assistance, 
and  the  Seymours  were  extricated  from  the  ice 
with  astonishing  celerity. 

When  Lionel  reached  the  shore,  however,  he 
was  as  little  able  to  sustain  himself  as  was  the 
inanimate  Henry,  and  De  Lislo  followed  them 
borne  on  flat  pieces  of  wood  to  their   lodging, 
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whither  a  medical  man,  who  was  present  at  the 
accident,  recommended  their  being  conveyed, 
after  having  tried  a  few  of  the  simplest  reme- 
dies to  revive  Henry,  without  effect,  on  the  spot. 
An  immense  concourse  of  persons  followed  to 
the  apartment  where  the  brothers  were  depo- 
sited, unheeded  by  De  Lisle,  who  thought  of 
nothing  but  his  friends,  saw  nothing  but  the 
countenance  of  the  medical  man,  whom  he  dread- 
ed to  question,  yet  whose  opinion  he  longed  to 
divine.  Exhaustion  and  agitation  had  for  a 
moment  overpowered  Lionel,  but  his  senses  re- 
turned almost  at  the  moment  his  bearers  placed 
him  on  the  couch,  and  looking  anxiously  round, 
his  eye  rested  on  the  ghastly  face  of  his  brother. 
He  remained  motionless  for  a  few  minutes, 
as  if  to  collect  and  ascertain  his  own  strength  ; 
then  grasping  De  Lisle's  arm,  he  arose  and  bent 
in  silence  over  the  body.  He  had  seen  death 
in  too  many  shapes  to  mistake  him  now,  and 
his  friend,  who  watched  his  features,  saw  by  the 
faint  struggle  that  passed  over  them,  and  the 
repose  of  hopelessness  that  succeeded,  that  ano- 
ther of  the  ties  that  yet  bound  him  to  earth  had 
been  burst  asunder.  The  apartment  was  quite 
full ;  and  the  many  faces  that  rose  one  above 
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the  other,  expressive  either  of  painful  curiosity 
or  a  feeling  of  sympathy,  might  have  furnished 
many  a  characteristic  group  to  a  painter. 

The  awful  silence  that  reigned  through  the 
whole,  was  not  its  least  remarkable  feature:  a 
few  women  wept,  some  crossed  themselves,  but 
emotion  of  every  sort  was  noiseless.  The  first 
sound  that  broke  the  trance,  was  the  abrupt 
entrance  of  Hubert's  Biscay  an  attendant.  He 
had  heard  of  some  accident  befallen  the  Sey- 
mours, but  knew  not  what,  till,  on  entering  the 
room  and  forcing  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
he  suddenly  espied  the  corpse  of  his  favourite. 
With  aloud  shout  he  sprang  forward,  and  cast 
himself  on  the  body,  eagerly  grasping  its 
hands,  and  seeking  for  one  lingering  pulse  at 
the  heart  that  was  at  rest  for  ever.  The  spell 
that  had  bound  up  the  multitude  gave  way  at 
once,  and  all  clamorously  bewailed  over  the 
dead,  or  advised  the  living. 

There  was  a  priest  among  them  who  now 
strove  with  some  effect  to  calm  and  disperse  the 
crowd — he  then  mildly  addressed  De  Lisle,  en- 
treating him  not  to  suffer  his  friend,  if  he 
wished  to  save  him,  to  remain  standing  beside 
the  corpse  with  his  wet  and  almost  frozen  gar- 
c  2 
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ments  still  clinging  to  him.  Awakened  to  a  new 
sort  of  dread,  Hubert  implored  Lionel  to  take 
some  care  of  himself.  If  Seymour  scarce  ap- 
peared to  hear  him,  at  least  he  made  no  oppo- 
sition to  his  request;  but,  ere  he  followed  the 
impulse  of  his  arm,  he  placed  his  hand  on  the 
cold  white  forehead  of  his  youthful  brother,  and 
in  the  low,  almost  supernatural  tone  of  one  who 
has  for  the  moment  lost  sight  of  earth  and 
earthly  things,  he  slowly  ejaculated,  "  Father  ! 
it  was  a  pure  heart,  and  such  shall  see  Thee  !" 
He  had  borne  the  conviction  of  his  brother''s 
death  unshrinkingly,  but  he  could  not  so  soon 
bear  to  speak  of  him  as  gone ;  and  the  few  tears 
that  fell  slowly  over  cheeks  nearly  as  colour- 
less as  those  of  the  dead  who  lay  before  him, 
were  the  first  though  unconscious  tribute  to 
brotherly  love. 

Hubert  could  ill  endure  the  loss  of  his  amia- 
ble companion  ;  but  the  anguish  of  Lionel — the 
noble,  the  high-minded,  the  pious, — wrung  his 
heart  almost  to  bursting,  and  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  spirit  the  thought  occurred :  "  These 
then  are  the  men  that  suffer,  while  the  un- 
righteous and  the  heartless  prosper."' 
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CHAPTER  III. 

When  Seymour  had  quitted  the  spot  where 
his  soul  yet  hngered,  he  opposed  none  of  Hu- 
bert's wishes  with  respect  to  himself,  but  having 
got  into  bed  and  taken  what  was  offered  him, 
he  remained  so  still  that  it  was  hoped  he  slept. 
De  Lisle  had  continued  to  watch  beside  him 
for  nearly  two  hours,  when  Lionel  held  out  his 
hand,  and  he  was  shocked  to  find  it  burning, 
parched,  and  tremulous. 

"  Do  you  feel  feverish?"  he  asked  anxiously. 

''  Yes,*"  answered  Lionel,  in  his  usual  quiet 
tone,  "  and  it  is  therefore  I  speak  to  you  now 
before  the  fever  increases  so  as  to  confound  my 
ideas.  My  brother  Frank  is  abroad,  and  to  you, 
therefore,  I  must  look  to  act  a  brother's  part. 
Henry  can  be  taken  without  much  difficulty  to 
the  family  vault,  and  be  buried  with  our  ances- 
tors— so  much  to  satisfy  the  customs  and  the 
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pride  of  man ;  and  now  to  satisfy  an  individual 
feeling  of  my  own,  quite  as  absurd  as  theirs, 
but  yet  (I  confess  the  weakness)  most  soothing 
to  me  at  this  hour — lay  me^  my  friend,  beside 
Eugenie." 

De  Lisle  hoped  that  he  was  already  delirious, 
and  that  no  danger  existed  for  his  life,  but  in 
his  own  troubled  brain.  After  some  farther 
conversation,  he  was  forced  to  give  up  the  idea, 
and  listen  with  a  bewildered  and  aching  con- 
sciousness to  the  desires  and  regulations  of  his 
friend.  They  were  simple  and  explicit ;  and 
when  every  thing  had  been  done  that  could 
save  others  trouble,  he  turned  to  subjects  more 
congenial  to  his  temper  and  cast  of  mind.  The 
fever,  as  he  expected,  rose  rapidly  ;  and  conscious 
of  the  fact,  he  ceased  to  converse  until  he  lost 
all  self-control.  Yet  even  then  his  words  need 
not  have  been  disavowed  in  moments  of  recol- 
lection. The  ravings  of  Lionel  spoke  not  of 
wounded  pride,  blasted  ambition,  or  disappoint- 
ed passion.  His  exhortations  to  the  brother 
who  needed  them  no  longer,  his  few  sentences 
of  boundless  tenderness  to  the  wife  he  was  about 
to  join,  were  affecting  to  those  who  knew  that 
the  beings  with  whom  his  soul  communed,  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  care  or  his  love ;  but 
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the  emotion  they  inspired  was  neither  bitter  nor 
terrifying.  The  thoughts  of  Seymour  were  tco 
pure  to  be  painful,  and  their  expression  excited 
tears  that  were  more  soothing  than  distressing. 

He  continued  so  long  in  a  fluctuating  state, 
and  there  was  at  one  period  so  much  hope  en- 
tertained of  his  ultimate  recovery,  that  De  Lisle 
sent  over  the  body  of  Henry  to  England  for 
interment.  Could  he  have  left  Lionel,  he  would 
have  accompanied  it ;  but  that  being  impossible, 
he  was  anxious  that,  should  his  friend  recover, 
the  first  object  that  met  his  eyes  should  not  be 
the  coffin  of  his  brother.  That  recovery  indeed 
soon  became  problematic,  and  at  last  all  idea  of 
it  was  given  up.  The  fever  was  no  sooner  com- 
bated in  one  way  than  it  broke  out  in  another. 
Consumed  and  worn  out  by  it,  he  ceased  to  have 
even  lucid  intervals.  He  was  never  apparently 
quite  unconscious  of  De  Lisle's  presence;  for 
though  he  did  not  address  him  by  name,  he 
took  more  readily  what  he  offered,  and  some- 
times feebly  pressed  the  hand  that  so  often  sup- 
ported him. 

On  the  morning  of  his  death,  Hubert,  ex- 
hausted by  long  vigils,  had  rested  his  head 
against  his  bed  as  he  sat  beiide  it,  and  yielded 
to  a  momentary  stupor.     But  the  sleep  of  the 
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anxious  is  not  repose,  and  is  easily  broken.  Hu- 
bert's was  dissolved  by  a  cold  touch  on  his 
cheek — he  looked  up — Lionel  had  drawn  his 
feeble  fingers  over  his  sleeping  face,  in  a  gentle 
caressing  manner,  and  smiled  as  he  met  his 
troubled  glance.  The  smile  was  very  beauti- 
ful, and  as  it  gradually  vanished,  it  left  behind 
a  trace  of  affection  and  peace.  He  gazed  fixed- 
'ly  at  him  for  a  moment  more,  then  closed  his 
eyes,  and  a  faint  struggling  breath  betrayed 
that  he  had  taken  his  last  farewell.  De  Lisle 
knew  that  all  was  over,  yet  did  he  remain  mo- 
tionless, dreading  to  confirm  that  awful  fiat  from 
which  is  no  appeal. 

It  was  not  till  the  intelligence  had  been  con- 
veyed and  repeated  to  him  a  thousand  times — 
it  was  not  till  the  shroud  had  actually  enfolded 
the  noble  form  of  the  departed,  that  De  Lisle 
discovered  how  steadfastly  to  the  last  he  had 
looked  for  his  recovery.  He  had  repeated  with 
others,  "  there  is  no  hope  ;'*'  but  there  was  a  cor- 
ner of  his  heart  which  cherished  it  still,  which 
looked  for  a  miracle,  which  would  have  be- 
lieved any  thing  sooner  than  the  loss  of  one  so 
dearly  prized.  The  blow  came,  therefore,  upon 
him  like  the  swift  vengeance  of  an  offended 
Deity :  he  fell  beneath  it  prostrate  and  power- 
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less,  but  not  resigned.  It  was  might  against 
which  it  was  vain  for  feebleness  to  struo-orle  ;  but 
he  was  without  consolation.  He  daily,  indeed, 
said  to  himself,  "  It  is  better  as  it  is — the  world 
was  not  worthy  of  him,  and  had  ceased  to  give 
him  pleasure — why  would  my  selfish  spirit  have 
chained  him  here  .?"  But  natural  arguments, 
unaided  by  spiritual  ones,  serve  little  to  recon- 
cile us  to  calamity.  Philosophy  is  good  where 
the  heart  is  not  touched — it  may  conceal  the 
pang,  but  a  mightier  balm  is  wanted  to  sub- 
due it. 

There  was  some  little  comfort  in  executing 
with  religious  exactness  every  desire  of  the  de- 
ceased. De  Lisle  found  himself  much  indebted 
to  a  stranger  for  smoothing  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  placing  Seymour  beside  his 
wife.  As  a  heretic,  this  was  not  easy  to  effect. 
He  could  follow  the  funeral  procession  to  La 
Rochelle ;  but  when  there,  could  not  ensure 
compliance  with  his  request  from  the  simple 
and  probably  rigid  country  priest. 

"  We  must  certify,"  said  the  stranger,  "  that 
he  died  a  Catholic ;  and  this  certificate,  properly 
attested,  will  remove  the  scruples  you  might 
have  to  contend  with.  Of  course  you  will  order 
masses  for  the  repose  of  his  soul." 
c5 
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"  I  will  do/'  replied  Hubert,  *'  whatever  is 
required,  that  money  can  do  ;  but  I  would  rather 
not  certify  a  falsehood.  He  was  7tot  a  Catho- 
lic, and  I  cannot  therefore  assert  or  insinuate 
that  he  was." 

The  stranger  smiled.  '^  Pardon  me,  young 
man  ;  but  are  you  quite  sure  you  know  in 
what  Catholicism  consists  ?  I  understand  he 
was  a  religious,  serious  person.  Have  you  so 
frequently  discussed  with  him  your  schisma- 
tic opinions,  that  you  could  swear  to  his  hav- 
ing adopted  them  all  ?  Do  you  know  what  he 
thought  of  the  real  presence,  of  the  duty  of  con- 
fession, and  of  the  other  more  trifling  differences 
in  our  faith  ?  for  with  the  Pope's  supremacy 
I  reckon  the  clergy  alone  have  to  do.  Who, 
in  our  days,  thinks  that  what  is  manifestly 
wrong  can  be  made  right  by  the  voice  of  a 
priest  ?" 

"  Many,  I  rather  think/'  replied  Hubert ;  "  but 
that,  at  present,  it  is  needless  to  discuss.  To 
your  other  questions  I  can  only  say,  that  I 
never  did  hear  Seymour  give  a  direct  opinion  on 
those  subjects;  but  my  general  impression  cer-  • 
tainly  is,  that  he  was  unfavourable  to  your 
faith.  A  mind  like  his  aspired  at  once  to  the 
Divinity,  and  could  not  brook  the  many  inter- 
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mediate  agents  you  have  placed  between  God 
and  man.*' 

"  It  may  be  so — yet  here  we  have  only  your 
impression,  not  your  knowledge  : — now  facts 
may  speak  against  your  impression.  Here  is 
a  foreigner  who  dies  of  a  malady  that  admits  not 
o£  religious  preparation — he  is  found  to  have 
worn  continually  a  small  female  picture,  to 
which  is  affixed  a  cross — his  last  wish  is,  that 
it  may  be  buried  with  him,  and  that  he  himself 
may  rest  on  Catholic  ground.  It  is  easy  so 
to  represent  this  to  any  liberal  priest,  that  after 
administering  extreme  unction  to  the  body,  he 
may  give  a  certificate  that  will  answer  your 
purpose." 

"  By  a  liberal  priest,  I  suppose,  you  mean 
one  who  has  no  religion  at  all .?" 

"  Truly,"  said  the  stranger,  with  a  shrug, 
"  I  have  not  your  passion  for  investigating 
men''s  private  sentiments.  Their  public  profes- 
sion is  enough  for  me."" 

"  And  in  this  case  must  be  enough  for  me 
also,"  said  Hubert ;  and  with  a  grateful  expres- 
sion or  two  to  the  stranger,  he  gladly  availed 
himself  of  his  kindness. 

The  pension  that  was  allowed  by  Lionel  to 
his  wife's  old  nurse,  was  ordered  to   be  conti- 
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nued ;  and  if  De  Lisle  had  not  met  with  the 
memorandum  on  the  subject,  he  would  have 
continued  it  himself,  but  the  old  dame  refused 
to  accept  it.  "  I  took  it  from  her  husband,"  said 
she  with  tears,  "for  I  could  not  wound  him; 
but  I  do  not  want  it,  and  will  on  no  account 
receive  it  from  you,  of  whom  neither  Mademoi- 
selle St.  Clair  nor  I  know  any  thing ;  or  from 
a  brother  of  the  noble  Seymour's,  whom  we 
never  beheld,  and  who  may  any  day  be  fighting 
against  us." 

De  Lisle's  attempts  at  persuasion  all  proved 
abortive — she  was  resolute,  and  even  sulky  ;  and 
he  soon  found  the  money  she  had  hitherto  re- 
ceived, had  been  principally  spent  in  masses  for 
the  orphan  Eugenie. 

All  those  who  remembered  the  romantic 'story 
of  the  shipwrecked  Englishman,  flocked  to  his 
funeral,  and  the  rites  of  the  Roman  CathoHc 
Church,  though  somewhat  shorn  of  their  splen- 
dour in  that  remote  province,  were  not  without 
their  effect  on  Hubert.  He  listened  at  dead  of 
night  to  the  slowly  chaunted  requiem,  and  con- 
fessed, that  though  it  could  avail  httle  to  the 
dead,  it  was  not  always  unprofitable  to  the  liv- 
ing. Religious  ceremonies  seem  to  keep  up  some 
connexion  with  the  departed ;  and  for  the  first 
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time  in  his  life   he  regretted  that  he   was  not 
more  religious. 

''  Lionel  needed  not  this  pageantry,"  thought 
he  as  he  leaned  over  his  grave  ;  "  and  Henry 
would  have  been  grateful  to  it  for  assimilating 
with  his  own  feelings ;  why  have  I  alone  a 
cold  and  withered  heart,  wliich  rejoices  not  in 
the  world,  yet  cannot  feel  the  light  beyond  it  ?" 

Oppressed  by  musings  such  as  these,  he  tore 
himself  from  the  lowly  spot  sacred  to  the  me- 
mories of  Eugenie  and  Lionel,  and,  having  paid 
a  visit  of  civility  and  acknowledgment  to  the 
priest,  prepared  to  depart.  To  England,  how- 
ever, he  would  not  yet  go;  for  he  knew  not  how 
to  announce  to  Isabella  her  heavy  losses,  other- 
wise than  by  soliciting  an  interview.  It  was  a 
drea^y  season  for  such  a  journey ;  but  few  things 
stopped  De  Lisle  when  once  he  had  an  object 
in  view.  He  was  glad,  too,  to  have  some  excuse 
for  deferring  his  return  to  the  busy  haunts  of 
men ;  he  knew  that  time  would  restore  him  to 
his  usual  state,  but  at  that  moment  he  had 
neither  the  wish  nor  the  power  to  struggle  with 
the  heavy  clouds  of  grief  that  had  gathered 
around  him  and  settled  on  a  spirit  at  no  period 
gay  and  buoyant.  He  thought  the  feelings  of 
Isabella,  calm  and  well  regulated  as  they  were. 
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would  hardly  stand  such  a  shock,  and  he 
mourned  over  her  as  though  he  loved  her ;  for 
he  wanted  something  to  mourn  over,  and  some 
apology  to  himself  for  indulging  the  violence 
of  sorrow. 

When  he  stood  at  the  convent  gates,  his 
heart  died  within  him,  and  he  had  scarce  power 
to  give  utterance  to  his  request.  It  was  denied 
him :  he  might  at  some  other  hour  solicit  an 
interview  with  the  lady  abbess,  but  the  English 
nun  saw  no  one. 

"  It  is  well,"  thought  De  Lisle,  as  he  turned 
slowly  away ;  "  these  high  and  cumbrous  walls 
shut  out  the  sound  of  mirth, — why  then  should 
the  voice  of  woe  be  suffered  to  penetrate  them  ?" 

Again,  however,  he  presented  himself,  and 
this  time  the  abbess  deigned  to  appear.  He 
stated  the  purport  of  his  coming ;  and  though 
she  who  heard  him,  had  seen  many  a  haggard 
cheek  and  quivering  lip  before,  grief,  it  may  be, 
in  her  eyes,  was  more  touching  in  the  young 
and  beautiful,  for  she  was  evidently  affected  by 
his  manner.  She  refused,  however,  to  let  him 
stee  Isabella. 

"  There  is  no  reason,""  she  said,  "  for  break- 
ing through   my  rules ;  for  what  can  you  tell 
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her  more  than  you  have  told  me,  and  which  I 
can  repeat  in  a  way  more  suited  to  the  ears  of  a 
pious  maiden  who  is  vowed  to  solitude  and 
Heaven  ?" 

''  Have  I  said  aught,"  asked  De  Lisle,  in  an 
accent  of  apology,  "  the  most  pious  might  not 
hear?" 

''  I  know  you  did  not  mean  it,  young  man, 
but  the  worldling  cannot  speak  like  the  nun- 
You  lament  over  yourself  because  your  friends 
are  lost  to  you  in  this  world.  To  their  sister 
they  have  been  lost  from  the  hour  she  passed 
these  portals.  It  is  not  their  natural,  but  their 
spiritual  death  she  will  mourn.  She  loses  no- 
thing, for  she  had  left  them  before  they  were 
called  upon  to  leave  her  ;  but  they  who  lose, 
we  fear,  their  own  souls,  (dying  in  that  accursed 
faith,)  are  objects  of  compassion,  not  to  be 
thouojht  of  without  horror.'' 

Hubert  absolutely  started  :  to  doubt  of  the 
salvation  of  Henry,  was  absurd  to  him  ;  but  of 
that  of  Lionel !  it  was  profanation  !  His  eye 
kindled,  his  pale  cheek  burnt — he  thought  of 
the  gentle  forbearance  of  his  friend,  of  the  be- 
nevolent compassion  with  which  he  would  have 
listened   to    what    excited    such    keen  ire — the 
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smouldering  fire  was  extinct,  quenched  in  tears, 
that  he  concealed  by  casting  his  eyes  to  the 
ground. 

The  abbess  saw  the  heavy  overcharged  lid, 
and  her  heart  smote  her  for  the  pain  she  had 
given ;  but  to  retract  was  impossible.  She 
soothed  him,  however,  by  expressions  of  kind- 
ness :  she  suffered  him  to  write  in  her  presence 
with  a  pencil  to  Isabella,  stipulating  that  it 
should  be  in  Spanish.  She  even  acceded  to  his 
request  of  receiving  him  again  on  the  following 
day  to  inform  him  of  any  thing  Isabella  might 
wish  communicated.  With  the  morning,  how- 
ever, came  a  note,  delivered  by  his  old  acquaint- 
ance Father  Francis.     It  was  as  follows  : 

"  Depart,  young  man,  in  peace !  I  cannot 
see  you  again ;  it  is  too  painful.  The  sister  of 
your  friends  is  less  detached  from  the  world 
than  I  had  hoped  from  her  quiet  cheerful  de- 
meanour ;  she  fainted  at  the  unexpected  news. 
She  looks  as  usual  to-day,  and  desires  you  to 
convey  her  earnest  wishes  to  the  sole  survivor 
of  her  family,  that  he  may  emulate  the  conduct 
of  his  elder  brother,  and  the  faith  of  his  sainted 
mother.     Stranger,  adieu  I  I  will  pray  for  your 
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conversion,  but  come  not  again  to  the  walls  of 
Santa  Maria." 

To  this  formal  dismissal,  De  Lisle  had  no- 
thing to  object.  He  saw  that  the  wary  abbess 
feared  the  nature  of  his  regard  for  the  nun. 

"  These  cloistered  saints,"  he  said  to  himself, 
as  he  mounted  his  mule,  "  think  but  of  one  sort 
of  affection,  and  deem  that  invariably  criminal. 
They  little  know  my  regard  for  Isabella  has  no 
warmth  in  itself,  and  is  but  like  the  rays  from 
a  setting  sun  reflected  on  a  barren  waste  :  those 
withdrawn,  it  glows  no  longer  with  borrowed 
lustre.     And  now  for  England  !" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Slowly  as  Hubert  moved,  and  little  as  he 
wished  to  attain  the  end  of  his  journey,  he  did 
reach  it  at  last.  Captain  Seymour  was  not  in 
England,  and  nothing  therefore  delayed  his 
arrival  at  the  paternal  mansion,  where  he  was 
received  by  his  father  with  tears,  and  by  his 
mother  with  pride.  Sir  Francis  was  growing 
feeble,  and  feared  at  one  time  he  might  not 
have  lived  to  welcome  his  son's  return.  No 
^uch  feelings  disturbed  the  serenity  of  Lady 
De  Lisle,  who,  supposing  Hubert  might  return 
any  day,  had  not  suffered  from  his  absence,  and 
now  hailed  him  with  joyful  exultation^  as  she 
marked  the  improvement  time  had  made  in  his 
person  and  manner. 

It  was  difficult,  indeed,  to  be  more  striking, 
and  though  the  beholder  was  not  always  sure 
he  liked  the  countenance,  or  felt  attracted  by 
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the  manner,  there  was  a  fascination  in  both,  that 
perpetually  aroused  attention,  and  inspired  the 
wish  to  please  him  before  the  point  was  by  any 
means  decided  how  far  he  had  pleased  them. 
His  apparent  carelessness  of  the  impression  he 
made,  was  admired  by  some,  and  resented  by 
others,  but  it  had  its  weight  with  all. 

The  return  of  any  other  person  in  his  situa- 
tion would  have  been  little  more  than  a  nine 
days'  wonder,  and  after  every  neighbour  had 
seen  him,  and  given  the  eagerly  sought  for 
opinion,  of  whether  he  looked  browner  or  fairer, 
colder  or  more  gracious  than  when  he  left 
them,  he  might  have  been  dismissed  for  some 
newer  topic,  and  by  all  but  prudent  mammas 
next  to  forgotten.  But  this  could  not  occur  to 
one  so  little  disposed  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of 
the  whole  county,  by  appearing  in  public  one 
moment  sooner  than  he  could  help  it.  Every 
one  had  something  new  and  odd  to  tell  of  the 
unsociability  and  strangeness  of  De  Lisle. 
These  reports  were  speedidly  so  much  mag- 
nified, that  many,  when  they  did  see  him,  actu- 
ally wondered  to  see  him  do  any  thing  like 
other  people,  and  whispered  to  each  other, 
"  That  after  all,  perhaps,  foreign  countries^ 
had  not  so  much  injured  the  young  man,  and 
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that  it  was  a  certain  fact  that  he  could  be 
agreeable,  though,  to  be  sure,  he  might  not 
always  like  the  trouble.''  It  was  true  he  did 
not  like  trouble,  but  it  was  none  to  him  to  be 
agreeable  ;  for,  as  the  beautiful  Augusta  Parry 
soon  discovered,  even  his  silence  was  more  elo- 
quent than  ordinary  conversation.  He  had 
already  met  her  frequently,  without  thinking  it 
necessary  to  ask  for  any  of  the  ladies,  when  he 
called  on  the  old  General.  But  Augusta,  proud 
of  the  notice  he  took  of  her,  and  not  unwilling 
to  increase  it,  was  determined  to  get  over  this 
piece  of  formality,  if  possible. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  she  one  day  to  him, 
^'  that  my  elder  sister  is  come  back  to  live 
with  us  ?     I  believe  you  used  to  be  friends." 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  thought  De  Lisle  to 
himself,  but  he  was  far  from  saying  so,  and 
made  some  civil  speeches  about  his  regard  for 
the  whole  family. 

"  Oh  yes,"  cried  his  lively  companion,  "  I 
hope  we  are  all  very  good  friends ;  but  I  had 
fancied  that  you,  Ellen,  and  our  poor  Wil- 
liam, were  particularly  intimate  :  perhaps  I  was 
dreaming,  or  you  cannot  carry  nursery-anec- 
dotes in  your  mind." 

The  names  instantly  recalled  a  tide  of  juve- 
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nile  recollections,  and  Hubert  felt  the  interest 
he  might  have  thought  it  civil  to  feign.  After 
many  questions,  to  which  he  found  in  Augusta 
a  wilhng  answerer,  he  exclaimed,  "  Dear  Ellen  ! 
I  can  fancy  her  nothing  but  the  beautiful,  ani- 
mated, affectionate  child  I  last  saw  her.  I 
am  half  sorry  I  am  to  see  her  a  grown  and 
altered  woman  !'' 

"  Altered  indeed,  I  should  think  !"  said  Au- 
gusta, with  an  arch  smile. — "  Nay,  now,"  she 
gaily  continued,  *'  don't  look  so  sombrous — my 
sister  will  not  frighten  you,  if  you  come  to  see 
her,  though  you  will  find  none  of  the  animation 
you  seem  to  have  admired  in  your  childish 
days."" 

"  She  has  been  unhappy  ?"  said  Hubert,  as 
if  half  asking  the  question,  half  speaking  to 
himself. 

"  She  has  been,  possibly ;  but  now  she  ap- 
pears to  have  a  certain  sort  of  quiet  enjoyment. 
I  have  heard,  WilHam's  death  was  a  severe  af- 
fliction to  her ;  and  no  wonder,  for  he  was  her 
whole  brother,  and  with  us  she  had  but  little 
acquaintance — but  that,  you  know,  is  some 
time  since.  When  her  aunt.  Lady  Susan, 
made  that  strange  marriage,  she  lost  a  very 
gay  home,  and  the  prospect  of  a  fine  fortune. 
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We  all  tried  to  receive  her  as  affectionately  as 
we  could,  but  I  dare  say  we  were  all  awkward 
except  my  good  mother,  who  never  thinks  of 
herself,  and  therefore  is  never  ill  at  ease." 

'*  You  are  a  good  girl,  and  I  do  not  doubt 
your  kindness  to  our  poor  Ellen :" — so  Au- 
gusta interpreted  the  kind  look  of  approval 
Hubert  gave  her,  and  the  gentle,  almost  tender 
tone  in  which  he  spoke  to  her  of  something 
else;  for  he  began  to  perceive  how  peculiarly 
interesting  their  conversation  had  appeared  to 
the  circle  of  observers  with  which  every  young 
unmarried  couple  are  sure  to  be  surrounded. 

The  next  day  he  mounted  his  horse,  deter- 
mined this  time  to  ask  for  Mrs.  Parry  as  well 
as  the  General.  About  half  way  he  encounter- 
ed a  gay  party  of  equestrians,  who  checked  the 
speed  of  their  horses  as  they  approached  him, 
to  exchange  a  morning  salutation.  One  lady, 
either  not  knowing  him,  or  not  caring  to  lose 
a  piece  of  good  ground,  galloped  past. 

"  Ellen !  Ellen  !"  screamed  out  one  of  her 
sisters;  and  Ellen  reluctantly  returned.  She 
rode  a  very  spirited  animal,  who  instantly  be- 
gan capering  at  turning  back  so  suddenly. 

"She  will  be  thrown!"  exclaimed  some  of 
the  party. 
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"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  "  said  her  brother  ;  "  Ellen 
can  sit  any  thing.  '^  And  so  it  proved,  for 
bounding,  frisking,  and  rearing,  she  approach- 
ed with  as  quiet  a  look  as  if  she  were  walking 
by  the  road  side.  The  wind  had  not  only 
given  her  a  vivid  colour,  but  had  deranged 
some  of  her  auburn  tresses  in  a  manner  more 
picturesque  than  comfortable. 

"  She  is  still  exquisitely  lovely, "  thought  De 
Lisle,  "  though  something  I  loved  of  her  child- 
ish expression  has  vanished." 

It  did  not  appear  that  Miss  Parry  was  seek- 
ing any  thing  in  his  face,  at  which  she  scarcely 
glanced.  She  bowed  her  head  in  frigid  silence  ; 
and  Hubert,  chilled  and  mortified,  felt  more  than 
half  inclined  to  turn  instantly  homewards — but 
he  remembered  she  was  unhappy,  that  she  had 
ceased  to  be  an  heiress ;  and  benevolence  over- 
coming pride,  he  mentioned  his  intention  of 
visiting  Mrs,  Parry,  and  renewing  his  acquain- 
tance with  the  companion  of  his  childhood. 
Ellen  bowed  again,  with  more  kindness  of  man- 
ner, while  something  like  a  smile  of  thanks 
played  over  her  unclosed  lips. 

Hubert  had  never  before  taken  so  much  pains 
with  any  one;  and  not  to  be  met  even  half  way  I 
It  was  very  strange.     Did  Ellen  think  him  one 
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who  visited  all  the  idle  women  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, and  helped  them  to  pass  away  a 
morning  ?  Or  had  she  been  spoiled  by  the 
adulation  early  paid  to  the  heiress  of  Lady 
Susan  Fitzosborne,  and  took  all  attention  as  the 
common  politeness  that  was  her  due  ?  He  was 
aroused,  and  even  startled  in  the  midst  of  these 
cogitations,  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  "  Hu- 
bert !"  in  a  voice  that  for  long  had  not  sounded 
in  his  ears,  but  whose  peculiarity  of  tone  could 
not  be  forgotten.  He  looked  up,  doubtful 
whether  to  feel  gratified  or  surprised  at  being 
treated  with  so  little  ceremony. 

"  Don't  go  over  the  child  under  your  horse's 
feet,"  said  Ellen,  "  and  don't  look  so  surprised 
at  my  impertinence.  It  would  take  me  a  great 
while  to  get  acqua'nted  with  Mr.  De  Lisle." 

"  In  truth,  I  believe,"  replied  he,  "  Hubert 
was  the  more  amiable  of  the  two  ;  and  therefore 
I  would  rather  be  so  to  you." 

"  I  have  heard  as  much,"  she  said,  lowering 
her  voice,  so  as  not  to  be  heard  by  the  rest  of 
the  party,  "  but  I  believe  neither  the  gossip  of 
the  county  nor  your  own  slander  of  yourself.  I 
remember  you  a  tender,  generous,  intelligent 
character,  and  I  have  no  faith  in  your  having 
become  cold,  proud,  and  censorious." 
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''  To  the  two  former  I  may  plead  guilty,  but 
not  to  the  latter.  I  never  was  censorious,  and 
Ellen  did  not  use  to  be  so." 

"  Fairly  retorted  !  I  am,  indeed,  taking  an 
ungracious  way  of  renewing  our  friendship  ;  but 
don't  you  know  I  always  lectured  in  our  young 
days,  and  then  you  submitted  ?'" 

"  I  will  try  and  be  docile  again,  but  I  fear  I 
have  lost  the  good  habit." 

"  You  fear  it !  Come,  then,  there  are  some 
hopes  of  you  yet  ;*"  and  Ellen  turned  her  large 
bright  eye  upon  him  with  somewhat  of  the  glad- 
dening expression  of  former  years. 

At  dinner  Lady  De  Lisle  mentioned  her  wish 
of  calling  the  following  day  upon  Miss  Parry, 
and  her  son  offered  to  drive  her  in  his  curricle. 
His  mother  thought  the  weather  somewhat  cold 
for  an  open  carriage,  but,  pleased  with  the  atten- 
tion, accepted  it. 

"  I  wish,''  said  Sir  Francis,  "  it  was  not  so 
far  off,  for  I  should  like  to  see  that  sweet  child  ; 
though  she  is  grown  up,  they  say,  less  hand- 
some than  she  promised." 

"  Yes,"  said  Hubert,  "  much  less  handsome ; 
or  perhaps  it  is  the  mere  fact  of  growing  up 
that  has  spoiled  her." 
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"  Do  you  mean  that  a  beautiful  child  is  a 
handsomer  thing  than  a  beautiful  woman  V 

''  No,  perhaps  not ; — yet  if  I  do  not  admire 
the  child  more,  I  am  decidedly  more  interested 
by  it.  I  remember  Ellen,  when  every  feel- 
ing shone  bright  and  uncontrolled  on  the 
sweetest  little  dimpled  face  imaginable.  I 
still  see  the  pretty  little  graceful  arm  that  hung 
round  her  brother's  neck,  half  in  fondness,  and 
half  for  protection;  and  the  long  heavy  eye- 
lashes, so  often  wet  with  tears  as  she  and  Wil- 
liam spoke  of  their  poor  mother's  death.  How 
often,  when  I  have  wept  for  company,  has  she 
stooped  down  to  caress  me,  and  told  me  I 
was  a  good  child,  and  God  would  reward  me 
by  not  taking  away  m2/  mother." 

Lady  De  Lisle  felt  a  passing  pang  at  the 
subdued  tenderness  with  which  her  son  spoke, 
for  she  was  aware  that  she  had  not  been  such 
a  mother  as  Lady  Ellen  Parry,  and  could  not 
reasonably  have  expected  to  be  as  much  re- 
gretted. There  was  a  momentary  silence, 
which  was  broken  by  Sir  Francis  asking  when 
Hubert  had  seen  his  former  playfellow,  and 
what  she  had  done  to  make  him  regret  so  much 
her  former  self. 
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''  Oh,  nothing  !"  he  replied.  "  I  parted  with 
the  playful,  open-hearted  child,  and  encoun- 
tered to-day  the  calm,  self-possessed  woman. 
It  is  all  right,  no  doubt,  and  natural, — yet  is  the 
change  unpleasing.  She  was  always  fearless, 
but  then  there  was  something  in  her  high  spirit 
that  looked  like  enjoyment  of  life,  in  which  in 
one  so  young  we  are  apt  to  sympathize,  and  a 
noble  ignorance  and  incredulity  of  evil,  which 
cannot  exist  now.  She  is  not  masculine,  but 
she  looks  so  much  to  be  her  own  mistress, 
and  that  of  every  thing  that  surrounds  her, 
that  she  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  called 
feminine.  Formerly  her  warm  affections  made 
her  dependent  on  others — now  they  have  sub- 
sided, or  are  controlled  ;  for  her  manner  is  cold 
without  being  listless  ;  indifferent,  yet  not  inat- 
tentive. Altogether,  the  meeting  her  has  given 
me  an  uncomfortable  sensation."" 

''  And  yet,"  said  his  mother,  "you  return 
to-morrow  ?" 

"  Yes,  for  I  may  find  myself  deceived  in  my 
present  opinion,  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
habit  will  reconcile  me  to  what  is  now  disa- 
greeable, and  I  may  lose  the  identity  of  Ellen, 
the  joyous,  warm-hearted  Ellen,  in  the  cold* 
fashionable-looking  Miss  Parry." 
D  2 
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'^  I  was  glad  to  hear,"  remarked  the  good- 
natured  Sir  Francis  (who  understood  little  of 
what  his  son  had  been  saying,  farther  than  as 
it  implied  some  disapprobation  of  the  young 
lady),  "  that  she  had  something  settled  on  her 
when  Lady  Susan  married,  and  must  also  have 
all  that  the  old  Earl  settled  on  her  mother,  at 
General  Parry's  death." 

"  That,  I  fear,  is  but  httle  for  one  so  edu- 
cated,'' said  Lady  De  Lisle. 

"  I  never  heard  what  produced  the  great 
difference  in  the  fortunes  of  Lady  Ellen  and 
her  sister,"  observed  Hubert. 

"  Did  you  not  ?  It  is  soon  told.  The  late 
and  last  Earl  Fitzosborne  was  a  fortunate  per- 
son. Bom  to  nothing,  he  acquired  before  he 
died,  all  that  men  value  most.  He  married  an 
English  heiress,  and  he  survived  all  those  be- 
tween him  and  the  Irish  title.  He  was  an  elo- 
quent speaker  at  the  bar,  and  not  a  contemp- 
tible one  in  the  House.  He  was  unlucky  but 
in  one  thing,  which,  they  say,  poisoned  all  his 
pleasures — he  had  no  son.  The  title  was  ex- 
tinct with  him,  but  his  property,  it  was  thought, 
would  have  been  equally  divided  between  Ellen 
and  Susan,  and  so  perhaps,  but  for  General 
Parry,  it  would  have  been,   who  being  quar- 
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tered  in  Ireland  ages  ago,  had  an  introduction 
to  Lord  Fitzosborne,  and  fell  in  love  with 
Ellen.  Some  say  both  the  sisters  were  in  love 
with  him,  but  he  could  marry  but  one,  and 
naturally  took  the  one  he  liked. 

"  The  old  peer,  though  vastly  hospitable,  and 
a  great  preacher  of  liberality,  was  in  his  heart 
a  bitter  aristocrat.  He  looked  upon  General 
Parry,  a  man  of  respectable  family,  excellent 
education,  and  most  gentlemanlike  manners — 
indeed,  in  all  respects  a  rising  young  man — as  a 
complete  mesalliance  for  his  daughter.  She 
ran  away,  and  he  never  saw  her  after.  Lady 
Susan,  who  expressed  as  much  grief  and  amaze- 
ment as  her  father,  supplied  the  place  of  the 
hitherto  favourite  Ellen,  and  was  left  sole  heir- 
ess. She  wrote  to  her  sister  after  Lord  Eitz- 
osborne's  death  ;  and  Lady  Ellen,  who  thought 
herself  dying,  and  would  not  lose  friends  for 
her  two  children,  overlooked  her  former  un- 
kindness,  and  lived  with  her  as  cordially  as 
before.  Lady  Susan  wished,  on  her  sister's 
death,  to  live  with  her  brother-in-law,  and  take 
charge  of  his  children,  but  to  this  he  objected ; 
I  know  not  why. 

"  When  he  married  again,  his  present  very 
amiable,  unpretending,  little  wife.  Lady  Susan 
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was  so  urgent  to  have  Ellen,  that  he  yielded, 
supposing  that  she  would  be  more  likely  to  re- 
member her  promise  of  leaving  her  what  she 
possessed,  if  she  never  left  her,  than  if  she  was 
brought  up  at  a  distance.  Poor  William,  you 
know,  fell  in  his  first  campaign,  sincerely  de- 
plored by  every  one,  and  bitterly  so  by  his  sis- 
ter, and  I  really  pity  her  returning  to  unknown 
relations,  (for  they  have  rarely  met,)  and  to  the 
graves  of  her  mother  and  brother." 

"  Oh  !"  cried  Sir  Francis,  "  she  will  marry, 
and  forget  all  that.  Was  not  her  mother  a 
very  happy  woman,  who  was  brought  up  as 
splendidly,  and  had  nothing  at  last  to  look  to 
but  her  husband .?"' 

"I  don't  think  Lady  Ellen  was  happy ; 
though  she  was  too  proud  or  too  prudent  to 
show  it.  She  was  a  woman  of  superior  talents 
and  endowments,  and  had  the  art  of  making 
her  husband  pass  for  a  clever  man  ;  but  though 
she  deceived  the  world,  she  could  not  deceive 
herself  on  that  point." 

"  General  Parry  is  reckoned  a  sensible  per- 
son now,  I  think .?" 

"  Yes,  he  is  not  a  fool ;  he  is  pleasant  in 
his  own  house,  and  has  much  knowledge  of 
the  world.      He   does  vastly  well,   but   I  am 
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sure  you  remember.  Sir  Francis,  when  he  was 
thought  something  far  above  the  general  run; 
and  while  Lady  Ellen  lived,  the  illusion  lasted. 
I  can''t  help  sometimes  thinking  he  was  in  re- 
ality cleverer  then.  He  was  obHged  to  put  the 
best  part  of  his  understanding  forward,  to  be 
on  a  level  with  her ;  for  he  admired  and  loved 
her  to  the  end.  That  is  unnecessary  now ; 
Mrs.  Parry  was  an  accomplished,  and  still  is  a 
most  amiable  woman,  but  she  is  not  as  lively 
or  well-informed  as  her  husband,  and  looks  up 
to  him  with  more  than  deference.  He  is  called 
upon  to  make  no  effort,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if 
some  of  the  powers  of  his  mind  have  rusted  and 
decayed." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  following  morning  was  clear  and  bright, 
and  Lady  De  Lisle,  wrapped  in  a  fur  pelisse^ 
found  her  son's  curricle  less  piercing  cold  than 
she  had  expected.  Every  one  was  at  home, 
except  the  lady  they  wanted  to  see,  who  was 
walking  with  her  half-brother.  Just  as  they 
were  departing,  Ellen  came  in,  but  it  was  late  : 
Sir  Francis  dined  early,  and  did  not  like  to 
wait  for  his  dinner,  (the  best-managed  hus- 
bands have  always  some  little  fancies,  and  that 
was  his,)  and  Lady  De  Lisle  could  only  make 
speeches  without  resuming  her  seat.  Miss 
Parry,  in  a  close  bonnet  and  veil,  with  a  shawl 
over  her  pelisse,  was  so  completely  disguised, 
that  neither  face  nor  figure  could  be  pronoun- 
ced upon ;  but  Lady  De  Lisle  saw  in  her  grace- 
ful motions,  and  the  peculiar  air  with  which 
she  entered  the  room,  enough  to  remind  her  of 
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her  mother,  and,  touched  by  the  recollection  of 
a  person  she  had  liked  as  much  as  she  was 
capable  of  liking,  she  dropped  her  artificial 
electioneering  manner,  and  greeted  Ellen  with 
real  warmth  and  kindness. 

Miss  Parry  accompanied  her  to  the  carriage, 
and  Hubert,   who  had  been   flirting,  or   more 
properly  flirted  with,   to  the  last  moment,  by 
Augusta,  ran  down  the   steps  not  to  keep  his 
mother  waiting,  and  took  Ellen's  hand  as  he 
passed.     She  neither  withdrew  it,  nor  seemed 
disposed  to  shake  his  in  return,  but  the  smile 
on  her  face  was  more  courteous  than  cheerful, 
and  he  did  not   feel  quite  sure  that  she  was 
pleased.     Unaccustomed  to  being  repulsed,  De 
Lisle  almost  angrily  gave  up  all  idea  of  being 
on  any  other  footing  with  Ellen  than  with  her 
half-sisters;  indeed,  without  meaning  it,  he  soon 
found   she  was  the  only  one  of  the  family  he 
never  happened  to  sit  next  at  dinner,  or  to  talk 
to  of  an  evening.     As  to  dancing,  that  was  out 
of  the  question,  for  Ellen  would  not  dance  :  she 
said  sometimes  it  did  not  agree  with  her,  some- 
times she  did  not  like  it,  and  sometimes  she  was 
tired. 

She  was  seldom  called  upon  to  make  these 
excuses,  for  she  never  went  to  balls,  and  in  ge- 
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neral,  as  little  out  as  possible,  so  that  even  a 
chance  dance  was  an  event.  Her  dress,  too, 
was  strikingly  dissimilar  from  the  younger  Miss 
Parry's,  and  was  more  suited  to  their  maiden 
aunt  than  to  their  sister.  No  flowers  or  beads 
ever  mixed  with  her  beautiful  auburn  hair, 
which  was  bound  smooth  round  her  head,  as  if 
her  object  had  been  not  to  show  it  ofl*,  but  to 
make  it  take  less  room.  A  silk  scarf  in  cold 
weather,  and  a  lace  one  as  it  grew  warmer,  in- 
variably concealed  her  shoulders,  and  almost 
her  throat.  Her  marked  air  of  distinction  car- 
ried off*  an  attire  that  in  any  one  else  would 
have  been  dowdy,  but  it  still  had  the  effect  of 
adding  many  years  to  her  age,  and  Hubert 
found  many  to  doubt  her  being  only  three  years 
his  senior.  Indeed,  when  he  looked  at  her 
cheek  when  exercise  had  not  flushed  it,  and  at 
the  slimness  of  a  form  evidently  intended  to  be 
plump,  he  could  not  help  thinking  such  ravages, 
which  outstripped  time,  must  have  a  secret 
cause.  The  next  moment  he  discarded  the  no- 
tion as  fanciful  and  romantic.  Her  smooth 
brow  seemed  unshaded  by  care ;  there  was  no 
contracted  muscle  about  the  mouth,  which  in 
repose  was  reflective,  but  not  melancholy,  and 
in  action  sweet  and  courteous.     Her  fine  eyes, 
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though  seldom  sending  forth  a  single  flash  of 
animation,  were  serene  and  soothing  to  behold, 
as  the  moon's  light  on  a  placid  lake. 

Hubert  sometimes  thought  of  her  when  alone, 
and  mshed  to  know  her  better ;  but  when  thrown 
in  her  way,  and  that  was  seldom,  something 
seemed  always  to  occur  to  second  her  retiring 
manner,  and  place  him  at  his  usual  distance. 
At  last  what  he  had  foretold  happened  :  he 
forgot  his  attaching  little  Ellen,  and  saw  a  mere 
bowing  acquaintance  in  Miss  Parry.  Shortly 
after  this  change,  he  engaged  himself  to  leave 
home  for  a  few  days,  but  could  not  fulfil  the 
engagement,  owing  to  a  kick  he  had  received 
from  his  horse  on  his  ankle,  which  confined  him 
to  his  own  room.  He  was  rather  surprised  to 
find  that,  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  have  left 
home,  Ellen  came  to  pay  his  mother  a  visit. 
It  had  been  long  promised,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  evident  than  that  it  had  been  delayed 
till  he  was  gone.  He  had  ceased  to  think  about 
her  altogether,  and  she  was  now  recalled  in  an 
ungratifying  manner  to  his  self-love. 

With  a  little  feeling  of  piqne,  he  resolved  on 
not  interfering  with  her  wish  to  avoid  him, 
and,  though  quite  equal  to  being  wheeled  into 
the  drawing-room,  chose  to  remain  entirely  in 
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his  own  room,  and  receive  occasional  visits  from 
his  father  and  mother. 

The  very  first  evening,  however,  he  was 
tempted  to  relax,  for  Ellen  played  on  the  organ. 
He  .kept  his  door  open,  and  thought  he  heard 
it  quite  well ;  but  she  sang,  and,  though  her 
voice  was  not  very  powerful,  a  taste  natural  and 
acquired,  and  great  sweetness,  had  made  it  some- 
thing more  than  pleasing.  He  listened,  and 
found  he  lost  too  much.  He  said  next  day  to 
his  father,  that  he  had  left  his  door  open  to 
catch  the  sounds;  and  was,  as  he  expected, 
strongly  urged  to  join  them  in  the  evening. 

''  I  assure  you,"  said  Sir  Francis,  "  it  is 
quite  worth  while,  if  Miss  Parry  don't  sing 
any  more;  for  she  is  a  most  fascinating  per- 
son, with  such  a  soft  caressing  manner,  and 
such  a  pretty  kind  way  of  saying  things  !" 

Hubert  was  aghast.  Ellen  caressing  and 
complimentary  !  He  took  breath  before  he 
could  rally  his  father  on  having  made  a  con- 
quest of  the  lady ;  since,  to  every  one  else,  her 
cold  dignity  of  behaviour  was  conspicuous: 
he  confessed  that  he  was  afraid  of  making  his 
appearance,  lest  he  should  turn  their  fair  guest 
back  again  to  stone.  Sir  Francis  laughed  at  the 
novel  effect  to  be  produced  on  a  young  woman 
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by  the  presence  of  a  handsome  young  man,  but 
promised  not  to  assist  the  transformation  by 
preparing  her  for  the  possibiHty  of  meeting  so 
terrific  a  person." 

When  evening  came,  Miss  Parry  had  played 
two  or  three  pieces  before  Hubert  could  make 
up  his  mind  to  become  a  nearer  listener.  At 
last,  she  began  a  magnificent  and  somewhat  loud 
piece  of  Handel's,  under  cover  of  which  he 
thought  he  could  be  wheeled  unobserved  into 
the  music-room.  It  was  on  the  same  floor 
with  his,  and  the  doors  being  open,  and  carpets 
all  the  way,  he  did  indeed  enter  unseen  by  the 
fair  musician.  There  were  steps  up  to  the 
organ,  and  she  sat  therefore  above  the  others, 
looking,  as  Hubert  thought,  almost  ghastly  pale 
in  the  blaze  of  light  that  fell  upon  her.  She 
had  on  a  quiet  morning  gown,  but  no  scarf  to 
conceal  her  thinness ;  and  her  white  garment 
and  bloodless,  transparent-looking  fingers,  gave 
her  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  spirit,  to 
which  the  sublime  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance>  in  harmony  with  the  sacred  music  she 
played  with  so  much  feeling,  added  not  a 
little. 

Hubert,  who  loved  music,  and  was  not  igno- 
rant of  its  science,  was  less  acquainted  with  that 
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Style  than  any  other,  and  felt,  while  he  looked 
at  Ellen,  that  it  was  made  for  her  :  there  was  a 
lofty  energy  of  manner,  a  holy  calm  of  features, 
in  unison  with  notes  of  piety  and  thanks- 
giving, without  which  the  spell  would  have 
been  incomplete.  Ellen  turned  to  Sir  Francis 
when  she  had  finished  ;  and  the  cheerful  kindly 
tone  in  which  she  addressed  him,  did  indeed 
electrify  Hubert.  It  was  not  mere  surprise — 
it  was  emotion,  half  painful,  half  pleasing,  for 
it  gave  him  back  the  artless  affectionate  Ellen 
of  his  childhood — the  Ellen  he  had  thought 
lost,  and  believed  he  had  forgotten  !  At  this 
moment  she  met  his  kindling  eye,  and  her  own 
looked  the  brighter.  She  half-advanced  to 
meet  him,  but,  as  if  recollecting  herself,  stopt, 
and  expressed  in  a  few  coldly  courteous 
words  her  pleasure  at  seeing  him  well  enough 
to  leave  his  room. 

Hubert  bowed  his  head  in  silence  to  the 
ceremonious  compliment,  and  Sir  Francis  was 
obliged  to  say  what  had  lured  him  thither. 
Ellen  seemed  little  disposed  to  act  the  Siren 
any  longer,  for,  taking  up  her  work,  she  sat 
down  by  Lady  De  Lisle.  Every  one  felt  as  if 
there  was  something  on  their  spirits,  yet  every 
one  laboured  to  talk  except  Miss  Parry.     Sir 
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Francis  at  last,  wearied  of  a  constraint  so  unna- 
tural, and  for  which  their  was  no  apparent 
cause,  was  so  urgent  with  Ellen  to  amuse  them 
by  playing  or  singing,  that  she  could  refuse  no 
more. 

''  My  fingers,"  said  she,  "are  stiff  for  want  of 
practice,  but  you  shall  have  ballads  if  you  like, 
which  will  not  interfere  with  my  work."  Then 
turning  to  De  Lisle,  she  advised  him  to  stop 
his  ears,  as  lovers  of  Italian  music  had  a  pro- 
per contempt  for  the  harsh  notes  of  England. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Hubert  smiling,  "  if  you 
fix  on  it  in  the  hope  that  I  shall  not  listen  to, 
or  enjoy  it,  you  will  be  disappointed." 

Ellen  slightly  coloured  ;  and  instantly  began 
a  popular  air,  whicli  had  little  either  of  feeling 
or  melody  to  recommend  it.  She  sang  care- 
lessly, but  she  could  not  quite  destroy  the 
effect  of  her  sweet  voice  and  elegant  manner,  and 
Sir  Francis  wondered  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
song,  that  he  had  never  particularly  admired  it 
before.  There  was  an  old  music-book  lying  on 
the  table,  which  Hubert  had  taken  up  mecha- 
nically. 

"  What  have  you  been  poring  over  this  hour 
with  such  a  long  face  .'^"  cried  his  mother,  taking 
the  book  out  of  his  hand.     It  was  a  hymn  set 
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for  three  voices.  "  Is  it  pretty  ?"  asked  Lady 
De  Lisle,  showing  it  to  Ellen. 

Miss  Parry  looked  at  it,  and  grew  a  little 
paler  as  she  answered,  "  I  have  not  seen  it 
for  many  years."*'  Hubert  sighed,  and,  as  if 
by  so  doing  he  had  answered  her  thoughts,  she 
said  to  him,  *'  We  shall  never  all  three  sing  that 
hymn  again." 

"  We  were  not  happy  when  we  did  sing  it.*" 

"  Oh  yes,  we  were  !  Perhaps  we  thought 
we  were  not,  but  such  sorrow  broke  not  our 
rest,  such  tears  blistered  not  our  cheeks.  Did 
not  William  and  I  love  each  other  the  better 
for  deploring  our  loss  together,  and  did  not 
you,  whose  infant  feelings  were  for  the  first  time 
awakened  to  sympathy,  rejoice,  I  will  not  say,  in 
our  grief,  but  at  least  perceive  with  compla- 
cency how  much  it  endeared  you  to  us .?" 

"  No,  Ellen ;  I  was  unhappy  because  you 
were  so — our  childish  feelings  are  not  compound, 
as  they  become  when  the  past  and  the  future 
rise  up  to  bewilder  us.  At  that  age,  proofs  of 
the  affection  of  those  we  love  are  not  valuable, 
as  they  are  when  experience  has  taught  us  dis- 
trust, because  what  we  do  not  doubt  requires 
not  to  be  proved  to  us.  I  knew  that  I  loved 
you  and  your  brother,  and  that  appeared  to  me 
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sufficient  reason  for  being  loved  in  return.  I 
repeat  that  the  sorrows  of  your  childhood  were 
the  solitary  shade  in  mine,  which  was  otherwise 
a  most  joyous  one,  and  there  is  no  other  period 
of  it,  that  excepted,  to  which  I  would  not  gladly 
return." 

"  It  is  often  but  a  poor  compliment  to  our 
childhood  to  prefer  it  to  the  present,"  said  Miss 
Parr}-,  in  a  tone  of  unfeigned  sadness ;  then,  as 
if  wilHng  to  account  for  the  dejection  she  had 
involuntarily  betrayed,  she  opened  her  work- 
box,  and  gave  into  De  Lisle's  hand  a  picture  of 
William.  He  gazed  attentively  at  it,  and  ask- 
ed if  she  thought  the  likeness  satisfactory. 

"  What,"  replied  she,  "  is  or  can  be  satis- 
factory, to  those  who  knew  and  loved  a  thou- 
sand fleeting  expressions  no  painter's  art  can 
catch  ?  That  is  a  very  good  picture,  and  I 
prize  it,  for  I  can  look  at  it  till  Fancy  paints 
a  more  perfect  likeness,  and  gives  even  the  part- 
ing tones  of  kindness,  which  I  felt  then  were 
the  last  I  should  hear  on  earth." 

"  Are  you  so  superstitious,  my  dear,  as  to 
believe  in  presentiments  ?''"'  asked  Lady  De 
Lisle. 

"  No ;  I  do  not  say,  rationally  speaking, 
that  they  are  likely  to  prove  true,  but  they  will 
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arise  in  almost  every  mind  that  is  strongly 
affected,  and  be  believed  while  the  fear  and  the 
anxiety  that  gave  them  birth  continue.*" 

"  You  are  so  reasonable  a  person, "  said  Sir 
Francis,  (willing  to  give  the  conversation  a 
turn,)  "  that  I  should  not  wonder  to  hear  you 
argue  of  the  impossibility  of  seeing  a  ghost, 
though  you  had  actually  met  one  at  the  mo- 
ment." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Miss  Parry  with  a  smile  ; 
*'  for  I  once  had  a  great  knack  of  seeing  ghosts." 

"  Why,  my  dear  child,"  cried  Lady  De  Lisle, 
"  what  a  young  visionary  you  must  have  been !" 

"  It  is  very  true,  Ma'am,  but  I  am  tame 
now,  and  neither  see  visions  nor  dream  dreams." 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it,"  exclaimed  Sir 
Francis.  *'  I  confess  it  would  alarm  me  exces- 
sively to  meet  you  wandering  about  the  house 
at  midnight  in  an  ecstasy." 

"Nay,  my  dear  Sir  Francis,  now  you  give 
me  a  worse  character  than  I  gave  myself,  for  I 
assure  you  I  never  personated  a  ghost  or  fright- 
ened any  one  but  myself;  so  you  may  go  to  bed 
in  peace,  without  any  dread  of  seeing  me  in 
white  draperies  and  a  taper,  a  la  Lady  Macbeth, 
undrawing  your  curtains  to  say  '  Beware  ! '  " 
and  Ellen  threw  herself  into  a  phantom  atti- 
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tude  with  the  lighted  candle  she  held  in  her 
hand,  and  uttered  the  word  in  so  sepulchral  a 
tone,  and  with  so  fixed  and  sightless  a  counte- 
nance, that  Sir  Francis  declared  she  had  de- 
stroyed his  rest,  and  Lady  De  Lisle  compli- 
mented her  on  her  good  acting. 

Hubert  too  was  struck  by  it,  but  not  agree- 
ably. He  did  not  like  features  and  attitudes 
that  were  so  much  under  command;  and  least 
of  all  did  he  like  to  see  her  wind  up  a  conver- 
sation in  which  there  had  been  so  much  to  inte- 
rest him,  in  so  light  and  almost  sarcastic  a  man- 
ner. Her's,  he  thought,  was  too  much  like 
the  spirit  that  scorned  itself,  to  be  moved  to 
feel  for  any  thing.  As  Ellen  bade  him 
good  night  and  read  the  disapprobation  of  his 
thoughts  on  his  face,  his  attention  was  attract- 
ed to  the  peculiar  expression  of  her's.  It  was 
utterly  unlike  any  thing  he  had  seen  on  her  fea- 
tures before — something  of  triumph  i^nd  amuse- 
ment, with  a  confused  fear  of  detection,  to  avoid 
which  she  dropped  her  eyelids  as  if  their  long 
fringes  guarded  her  from  betraying  some  lurk- 
ing meaning  behind  them.  What  could  it  be  ? 
Had  she  meant  to  displease  him,  and  did  she 
rejoice  in  having  effected  it  ?  Supposing  that 
he  had  wished,  even  more  than  he  did,  to  be  on 
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a  friendly  footing  with  her,  what  evil  could 
arise  to  her  from  his  regard  ? 

He  pondered  over  this  that  evening  and  the 
next  day,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  her 
former  childish  affection  had  not  merely  sunk 
into  indiJlerence,  but,  from  some  unknown 
cause,  actually  turned  into  hatred.  From  such 
apparent  injustice  Hubert's  proud  spirit  re- 
volted :  he  took  advantage  of  his  sprain  being 
much  better  to  pay  his  visit,  and  Ellen  bade 
him  adieu  with  such  undisguised  pleasure, 
that  he  almost  promised  himself  never  to 
speak  to  her  again.  Whenever  he  thought  of 
her  now,  it  was  with  a  sort  of  asperity  that 
made  him  more  pointed  in  his  attentions  to 
Augusta,  merely  to  avoid  having  any  to  pay 
to  her  elder  sister.  De  Lisle  could  not  be 
rude,  but  he  could  easily  be  distant  and 
haughty;  and  Miss  Parry,  who  had  not  Ije- 
fore  seen  him  in  that  light,  was  at  first  asto- 
nished, and  wondered  if  it  would  continue.  It 
did  so,  and  she  then  ^saw  for  the  first  time 
what  people  meant  by  his  fl.irtation  with  her 
sister,  now  that  she  began  to  experience  her- 
self how  coldly  he  could  look,  and  how  stiffly  he 
could  bow.     She  saw  it  with  pleasure  and  hope. 

Augusta  was  a  girl  it  was  as  impossible  not 
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to  love,  as  it  was  always  to  approve.  In  her 
union  with  Hubert,  Ellen  saw  every  prospect 
of  improvement  for  her  sister,  as  well  as  of 
comfort.  He  is  sensible,  thought  she,  and  will 
influence  her  ;  he  is  indulgent,  and  will  not  ha- 
rass her.  Miss  Parry  soon  thought  of  nothing 
else;  and  though  she  made  not  a  single  re- 
mark, Augusta,  whose  shrewdness  and  sagacity 
were  seldom  at  fault,  saw  it  all,  and  smiled  to 
herself,  for  she  knew  Hubert  better. 

One  day  on  which  he  was  to  dine  with 
them,  and  Ellen,  consulted  about  her  sister's 
dress,  was  actually  placing  some  beautiful  flow- 
ers amongst  the  soft  ringlets  of  her  brown 
hair,  Augusta  implored  her,  when  she  studied 
the  becoming,  to  wear  a  less  earnest  look,  or 
she  would  terrify  her  into  believing  she  looked 
well  in  nothing. 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  Ellen,  "  that  would  alarm 
you  ! — it 's  lucky  that  there  is  no  immediate 
cause  of  dread." 

"  So,  then,  all  this  anxiety  is  only  to  charm 
one  who,  believe  me,  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
my  enchantments,  were  they  potent  as  Mer- 
lin's." 

"  If  you  thought  so,  you  would  hardly  be 
so  lavish  of  them,  one  would  think." 
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"  That 's  because  your  amusements  are  not 
mine,  and  vice  versa.  I  like  flirting  for  its 
own  sake — that  is,  for  the  attention,  the  con- 
versation, and  the  dancing  that  it  gives.  I  am 
not  like  my  wise  sister,  expecting  matrimony 
at  the  end,  like  yellow  leaves  when  the  sum- 
mer has  flown." 

"  Yet  flirting  may  end  in  matrimony." 

"  So  may  a  thunder-storm  kill  me ;  yet  I 
like  it,  and  have  hitherto  escaped  mischief 
from  it." 

"  I  am  slow  of  comprehending,"  said  Ellen, 
"  where  the  mischief  lies  of  marrying  Hu- 
bert." 

"•  I  thank  Heaven  that  I  wish  not  for  Mr. 
De  Lisle's  hand,  half  as  eagerly  as  you  wish  it 
for  me ;  for  I  have  consulted  the  planets,  and 
they  are  contrary." 

"  If  you  wish  them  to  be  favourable,  you  are 
likely  to  be  able  to  make  them  so." 

"  Ellen,"  said  Augusta,  dropping  her  play- 
ful manner,  ''  I  wish  you  to  understand  me  in 
this  matter,  once  for  all.  I  aim  at  no  more 
than  I  have — the  distinction  of  Mr.  De  Lisle's 
attention.  His  heart  is  out  of  the  question,  and 
there  is  but  one  way  in  which  it  could  be 
brought  into  play.  I  must  first  be  in  love  with 
him  myself,  and  I  must  let  him  see  it.     I  am 
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not  the  former,  and  I  could  not  stoop  to  the 
latter." 

"  Yours  is  surely  a  strange  kind  of  pride. 
How  often  have  I  seen  you  stoop,  as  you  call 
it,  to  insinuate  a  certain  sort  of  preference  for 
men  I  acquit  you  of  the  bad  taste  of  really 
caring  for  ?" 

"  That,"  eagerly  exclaimed  Augusta,  "  is  the 
very  thing  !  I  did  iwt  care  for  them,  but  it 
amused  me  to  feign  it  a  little.  It  was  all  ha- 
dinage,  that  their  own  vanity  prevented  their 
seeing  through  quite  as  clearly  as  you  did. 
But  to  suffer  a  real  feeling  to  master  and  sub- 
due one  !  and  then  to  betray  it !  and  meekly 
hold  out  your  hands  to  the  chains  that  man  in 
his  tyranny  would  forge  with  links  of  iron,  and 
rivet  upon  you  for  ever,  when  his  are  bro- 
ken and  trampled  in  the  dust !  No,  Ellen,  I 
will  be  my  own  mistress  while  I  breathe,  even 
though  I  should  bear  another  name  than  my 
father's." 

"  May  you  long  bear  his,  Augusta,  if  you 
could  change  it  with  such  feelings  !" 

"  Look  not  so  reproachfully  at  me,  sister. 
If  I  marry,  which  I  have  no  wish  to  do  at  pre- 
sent, it  will  be  with  every  intention  of  doing 
my  duty;  and  to  enable  me  to  do  so,  I  will  keep 
my  head  clear,  and  my  heart  calm." 
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"  And  you  flatter  yourself  you  could  give  up 
your  darling  pursuits,  your  thirst  for  admiration, 
to  a  man  you  did  not  love  exclusively." 

"  We  will  see  when  the  time  comes ;  be- 
sides, I  may  not  have  to  give  any  thing  up.  I 
have  seen  many  husbands,  who  delighted  in 
their  wives  being  admired  and  fashionable. 

"  Heaven  preserve  you  from  such  a  husband ! 
He  would  blight  your  character,  injure  your 
feelings,  destroy  your  home.  How  different 
horn  Hubert  De  Lisle  !" 

Augusta,  who  had  been  serious  as  long  as 
possible,  now  began  laughing  immoderately — 
at  one  moment  inventing  supposed  grave  speeches 
of  his  to  a  dashing  giddy  wife ;  and  the  next, 
applauding  Ellen's  new  mode  of  recommending 
a  lover,  by  giving  the  lady  reason  to  suppose 
she  would  have  endless  sacrifices  to  make,  and 
would  be  thwarted  in  all  her  wishes.  Overcome 
by  her  garrulity,  and  amused  by  her  wit.  Miss 
Parry  took  refuge  in  smiling  silence,  and  the 
topic  was  not  again  renewed;  though  she  se- 
cretly flattered  herself,  that  a  disengaged  per- 
son could  not  go  on  flirting  for  ever,  with  so  en- 
gaging and  handsome  a  girl  as  Augusta,  with- 
out its  terminating  in  the  sober  way  she  v\  ished 
it  to  do. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  summer  was  now  sufficiently  advanced 
to  make  parties  more  agreeable  in  the  open  air 
than  within  doors,  and  Mrs.  Parry  accordingly 
gave  a  breakfast  in  a  marquee  pitched  upon  a 
fine  verdant  lawn,  from  which  diverged,  as  from 
a  centre,  four  handsome  avenues  of  beech  and 
elm  trees,  with  openings  between,  which  dis- 
covered distant  and  rather  pleasing  views. 
Every  body  was  disappointed  to  hear  of  ex- 
cuses from  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  De  Lisle. 
There  was  a  knot  of  first-comers  quickly  form- 
ed under  one  of  the  most  shady  trees  (for  the 
heat,  as  is  usual,  was  found  far  more  intolera- 
ble in  the  open  air,  and  surrounded  by  hum- 
ming and  stinging  insects,  than  it  would  have 
been  in  a  large  darkened  room)  and  began  la- 
menting this  failure,  and  wondering,  as  the  note 
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said  nothing  of  Mr.  De  Lisle,  whether  he  was 
included  or  not. 

"  Of  course/'  said  one  lady,  "  he  must  come 
here/*  glancing  at  Augusta.  "  It  would  be  so 
odd  if  he  did  not." 

"  More  odd  if  he  did,"  said  Augusta  drily, 
"  if,  as  you  suppose,  Sir  Francis  has  the  gout." 

"  Oh !""  whispered  the  lady  to  another,  on 
whose  arm  she  hung,  "  things  are  not  in  such 
progress  as  we  thought,  and  the  damsel  affects 
not  to  expect  him,  that  she  may  not  be  mor- 
tified if  he  should  not  come,  after  all."" 

A  significant  look  and  gentle  pressure  of  the 
arm,  implying  the  wisdom  of  silence  till  there 
was  no  one  near  to  be  offended  by  hearing,  was 
the  reply  of  the  more  wary  companion. 

"  I  hardly  think,"  said  a  neighbouring  Squire, 
"  he  would  give  up  such  a  pleasant  thing  as 
this  is  likely  to  be.  But  I  know  of  an  invita- 
tion that  has  been  sent  to  him,  that  he  will 
certainly  invent  an  excuse  for,  or  refuse  with- 
out any  excuse  at  all." 

"  And  what  is  that,  Mr.  Liddard  ?"  cried 
every  one  at  once,  looking  round  significantly 
at  all  who  were  likely  to  give  parties  within 
sight. 

'*  Why,  Thompson  the  tinker  is  going  to  give 
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a  ball,  to  show  off  all  the  young  tinkers,  and 
we  are  all  to  be  asked,  it  seems,  only  the  De 
Lisles  were  to  be  secured  first." 

A  little  more  wonder,  and  a  good  deal  more 
contempt  than  the  occasion  called  for,  was  now 
expressed, — good-humouredly  checked  by  Mrs. 
Parry,  who  observed  that  Mrs.  Thompson  was 
a  quiet,  amiable  woman,  and  she  did  not  doubt 
would  have  a  good  ball,  as  she  had  a  large 
house  and  would  of  course  be  more  anxious 
to  please  than  those  whose  claims  to  gentility 
might  be  better  established.  No  one  had  much 
to  say  beyond  a  chance  sneer  of  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son ;  but  her  husband,  the  vulgar,  boisterous, 
arrogant  purchaser  of  Barrymore  Lodge  (or, 
as  he  chose  it  should  be  called,  Barrymore  Hall) 
was  fallen  upon  and  criticised  unsparingly. 

"  Well,  be  he  what  he  may  !"  cried  Liddard, 
fatigued  with  the  torrent  he  had  brought  down, 
"  all  I  say  is,  that  De  Lisle  won't  go  to  the 
ball,  though  his  mother  may  think  it  a  popular 
thing  to  do,  as  we  may  have  another  election. 
What  say  you,  Morris  ?'^ 

He  could  not  have  applied  t.^  a  better  man 

for  a  little  opposition.     "  What  do  I  say  ?  why, 

that  he  will  go,  to  be  sure,  and  be  the  first 

there,  and  hand  out  the  lady  of  the  house,  and 
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have  the  pleasure  of  lending  some  of  his  con- 
sequence to  people  who  have  none.  You  say 
he  is  proud  and  will  stay  away ; — I  say  he  is 
proud  and  will  go  to  patronize.'*' 
"What  will  you  bet  of  that?" 
"Oh,  any  thing  !  what  you  will  !  Here,  Tom 
Parry  shall  decide ;"  and  the  laughing  school- 
boy, enjoying  both  the  argument  and  the  bet, 
eagerly  pressed  forward. 

There  was  a  buzz  of  comments  on  De  Lisle, 
amongst  which  the   censure  might  often  have 
stood  for  praise,  and  the  praise   quite  as   fre- 
quently   wore   the   appearance   of  blame.      A 
ramification  of  the  argument  started  up  in  the 
shape  of  proper  pride  and  dignity,   and   how 
far  De  Lisle's  might  be  considered  in  this  sense. 
"  For   my    part,"*'    said   Augusta,    who    felt 
bound   to  defend   her  admirer,   "it  has  never 
been  made  clear  to  me  that  Mr.  De  Lisle  is 
proud  at  all ;  and  I  am  sure  I  give  all  the  young 
men  full  leave  to  be  as  much  so,  if  they  will 
but  be  half  as  pleasant." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Augusta  Parry  !"  cried  Morris, 
"  with  all  due  deference,  your  vote  this  time 
goes  for  nothing  :  but  here  is  a  more  impartial 
judge   (turning  to  Ellen,  who  stood  silently  by 
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her    sister).      What  do    you  say  to    Mr.  De 
Lisle's  going  to  Thompson's  ?" 

"  That  if  he  goes,  he  will  be  gentleman-like, 
for  he  cannot  be  otherwise ;  and  that  if  he  stays 
away,  it  will  be  from  a  better  reason  than 
pride.'' 

"  And  will  you  enable  us  to  guess  at  the 
reason  ?''"'  asked  Morris  sarcastically. 

"  Not  easily,  since  I  have  not  guessed  at  it 
myself." 

'*  Oh,  then,  you  merely  repose  an  implicit 
confidence  on  his  unknown  reason." 

"  Even  so — there  are  few  things  I  have  so 
much  confidence  in,  as  in  Hubert  De  Lisle's 
good  feelings."  And  Ellen  calmly  turned  away 
and  encountered  the  very  person  she  was  speak- 
ing of. 

He  stood  an  amused  spectator,  or  rather  listen- 
er, of  what  was  going  on,  gratified  by  Au- 
gusta's lively  defence,  and  considerably  asto- 
nished at  the  more  lofty  grounds  on  which  her 
sister  supported  him.  He  was  not,  however,  on 
a  sufficiently  intimate  footing  with  Ellen  to  ex- 
press his  sense  of  obligation  otherwise  than  by 
a  bow  and  look  of  thanks ;  but  going  instantly 
up  to  Augusta,  he  caught  the  end  of  her  long 
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sash,  and,  carrying  it  with  an  air  of  mock  gal- 
lantry to  his  lips,  he  exclaimed: — 

"  To  the  generous  defender  of  the  absent — 
homage  and  greeting  from  her  faithful  slave  ! 
And  now  of  what  am  I  accused,  and  what  is  it 
I  am  not  to  do  ?" 

Liddard,  who  was  a  bitter,  but  not  a  bold 
man,  had  no  fancy  to  risk  the  encounter  of  a 
proud  and  ireful  glance  from  young  De  Lisle  ; 
he  therefore  was  conveniently  deaf,  and  turned 
on  his  heel,  humming  a  tune,  as  if  he  had  never 
been  concerned  in  the  conversation.  But  Morris, 
who  had  a  comfortable  share  of  assurance,  instant- 
ly declared  both  their  bet  and  reasons  for  it. 

'^  Who  would  ever  have  thought,"  said  Hu- 
bert good-humouredly,  "  that  my  doing  so  in- 
significant a  thing  as  going  to  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son's, or  staying  away,  could  have  lost  or  won  a 
wager !" 

'^  You  will  go  ?  won't  you  .'*"  asked  Augusta. 
'*  If  you  will  dance  with  me."" 
"  Hold !"  cried   Morris,   "  I  can't  admit  of 
bribery,  though  in  my  own  cause  :  we  must  put 
the  lady  out  of  the  case,  hey,  Liddard  !" 

"  But  you  can't  put  all  the  ladies  out  of  the 
case,  or  it  would  be  a  new  sort  of  ball ;  and 
while  there  is  so  much  youth  and  beauty  to  be 
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found  at  Mrs.  Thompson's  as  we  have  here  at 
this  moment,  we  shall  all  be  bribed  to  go.  Be- 
sides, you  are  quite  right,  I  shall  be  proud  to 
patronize  so  amiable  and  respectable  a  woman 
as  Mrs.  Thompson." 

"  And  so  honourable  and  polished  a  gentle- 
man as  her  husband,''  muttered  Liddard. 

"  Poor  Mr.  Thompson  !  I  fear  I  cannot  plead 
his  cause.  It  has  ever  been  sufficient  reason  to 
me  for  avoiding  a  man,  that  he  is  personally  dis->^ 
agreeable  to  me,  and  our  tinkering  neighbour 
has  the  ill-luck  of  being  so  to  most  people. 
However,  he  is  our  neighbour;  so  we  must 
visit  him  once  a-year,  and  give  and  take  a  yearly 
invitation  to  something— why  not  to  a  ball,  as 
well  as  to  a  dinner  ?  I  think  it  the  best,  and 
decidedly  the  most  popular  thing  of  the  two." 

"  Who  would  ever  have  thought  Mr.  De  Lisle 
would  have  been  such  an  advocate  for  dancing  !" 
was  the  exclamation  as  soon  as  Augusta  and  he 
had  moved  away.  Of  course,  his  companion  had 
full  credit  for  having  wrought  so  marvellous  a 
change ;  and  the  prognostic  was  gaily  made,  and 
eagerly  received,  of  Augusta  giving  plenty  of 
balls  at  the  Park,  when  she  became  its  mistress. 

The  repast,  which  in  compliance  with  fashion 
was   called   a  breakfast,  was  pretty  and  well- 
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conducted,  as  every  thing  of  the  sort  always 
was  at  General  Parry's ;  after  which  the  com- 
pany dispersed ;  some  danced  and  some  sat 
still,  some  talked  and  some  sang,  some  strolled 
about  and  tried  to  be  sentimental,  while  others 
ran  through  the  winding  walks  in  search  of 
their  companions,  who  would  have  been  more 
certainly  found  with  half  the  exertion,  laughing 
alike  over  their  success  or  failure. 

Augusta,  who  under  pretence  of  doing  the 
honours,  could  pay  Hubert  more  attention  at 
her  own  home  than  any  where  else,  told  him 
she  would  show  him  Ellen's  favourite  walk, 
and  led  the  way  through  shrubberies  and  par- 
terres till  they  came  to  an  open  lawn,  where  she 
suddenly  stopped,  and,  making  her  companion  a 
sign  of  silence,  pointed  to  her  sister  at  a  little 
distance,  who,  with  the  young  Parrys  and  some 
of  their  playfellows,  seemed  busily  employed 
in  fixing  stakes  in  the  ground.  She  clapped 
her  hands,  which,  it  seemed,  was  the  signal  for 
the  race;  and  when  they  had  gained  a  few  yards, 
to  the  surprise  of  Hubert  she  herself  started, 
and,  speedily  outstripping  them,  looked  laugh- 
ing back,  as  she  reached  the  goal. 

"  How  fleet  and  graceful  she  is  !''  exclaimed 
he,  'Vand  how  her  beautiful  hair  shines  in  the 
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sun,  as  it  used  to  do  when  her  brother  and  I 
called  it  burnished  gold  !" 

"  You  may  thank  me,"  said  Augusta,  "  for 
a  sight  of  the  race ;  for,  if  we  had  moved  or 
breathed,  Ellen  would  not  have  run ;  and  even 
those  glittering  tresses  would  have  been  cover- 
ed, and  have  expiated  the  sin  of  beauty  by 
close  confinement  and  gloomy  darkness." 

"  How  strange  !  how  incomprehensible !  Is 
she  a  prude,  or  a  Methodist,  that  she  has  sucli  a 
holy  horror  of  being  admired  ?" 

"  Neither,  I  believe ;  she  is  good  and  gentle, 
and  indulgent,  and  in  all  points  but  that  na- 
tural. If  she  were  a  timid  person,  I  should 
understand  her  shrinking  from  observation, 
and  dreading  display  :  but  she  is  not  that — her 
brilliant  talents  and  enthusiastic  temper  are 
for  ever  impelHng  her  forward,  while  some  fac- 
titious reasoning  or  exaggerated  pnnciple,  that 
I  cannot  understand,  as  instantaneously  checks 
her.  It  is  very  lucky  for  me  ;  for,  if  Ellen 
would  but  be  herself,  I  should  soon  have  to  hide 
my  diminished  head.*" 

"  She  certainly  is  handsome,  but  without  your 
youth,  freshness,  and  brilliancy,  she  would  hard- 
ly be  a  rival  you  could  fear." 

"  Oh !   don't  think   to  soothe  my  alarm,  for 
e5 
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even  should  my  complexion  fade  to  the  moon- 
light tint  of  Ellen's,  I  have  a  charm  would  keep 
me  sovereign  still !" 

"  And  what  is  that  ?" 

"  Why  should  I  tell  you  the  secret  ?  But  I 
fear  not  to  have  it  known.  I  love  to  reign  over 
the  fancy  of  many ;  Ellen  would  care  to  influ- 
ence only  the  heart  of  one,  and  that  one  must 
be  so  unlike  any  body  I  ever  saw,  that  the 
chances  are  she  will  go  to  her  grave  without 
meeting  with  him." 

"  At  least,  then,  if  she  is  fastidious,  she  al- 
lows of  the  possibility  of  loving,  and  of  meeting 
some  one  to  deserve  her  love  :  so  far  she  is 
more  reasonable  than  you.'' 

''  I  was  not  aware  that  love  and  reason  are 
synonymous." 

"  Nor  I ;  but  is  it  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
our  garden  of  life  will  bloom  to  refresh  our 
eyes  and  gladden  our  hearts,  if  we  voluntarily 
root  up  the  fairest  flowers  that  grow  there,  and 
cast  them  like  noisome  weeds  away  ?" 

*'  I  am  afraid  you  are  terribly  romantic,  Mr. 
De  Lisle !" 

.  "  And  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  romantic 
enough.  Miss  Parry !" 
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They  had  reached  a  woodbine  seat  of  Ellen's, 
and  Augusta,  fatigued  with  the  heat  and  her 
walk,  sat  down  and  began  carving  her  name 
upon  the  soft  bark  of  a  young  birch-tree.  De 
Lisle  idly  followed  her  example.  She  cut  such 
large  letters,  that  they  soon  overtook  his  diminu- 
tive ones. 

"  Now  for  the  effect  of  our  ingenious  per- 
formance!" said  he,  stepping  back  a  few  paces 
and  reading  aloud,  "  Augusta  De  Lisle." 

The  words  seemed  to  startle  his  companion  as 
well  as  himself.  He  recovered  first,  and  said, 
he  hoped  she  approved  of  the  name,  which  was 
a  very  pretty  one,  he  thought. 

"  Yes,"  said  she  quickly,  "  but,  like  most 
other  things,  it  looks  best  at  a  distance ;  a  little 
farther  back  and  we  shall  see  only  Augusta 
conspicuous  and  alone,  while  your  more  wary 
letters  vanish  from  the  sight." 

"  Hubert  smiled ;  but,  without  taking  up  the 
sarcasm  on  himself,  replied,  "  That  Augusta  is 
born  to  be  conspicuous,  I  have  not  now  to 
learn ;  but,  one  of  these  days,  she  will  find  also 
that  it  is  not  good  to  be  alone."' 

"  I  defy  your  prophecy,  and  will  at  any  rate 
enjoy  my  present  liberty ;"  and  she  laid  a  mali- 
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cious  emphasis  on  present,  and  was  rather  mor- 
tified to  see  it  did  but  deepen  the  smile  that 
was  lurking  in  the  corners  of  Hubert's  mouth. 

''  After  all,"  he  said,  "  if  we  talk  till  Dooms- 
day on  this  subject,  we  shall  but  say  over  and 
over  again  that  there  is  a  light-hearted  gaiety 
in  a  passionless  spirit,  very  pleasant  and  joyous; 
and  that  there  is  a  real  enjoyment  in  requited 
tenderness,  that  none  who  have  tried  it  would 
exchange  for  the  other." 

"  If  you  speak  avec  connoissance  de  cause, 
we  are  indeed  unequal  combatants;  and  now, 
what  say  you  to  returning  to  the  gay  haunts 
of  men  ?^' 

They  joined  the  dancers,  and  found  General 
Parry  inquiring  for  Ellen :  no  one  knew  what 
had  become  of  her.  A  note  at  last  was  brought 
to  Augusta,  which  she  read  to  her  father. — "  I 
am  at  the  cabin  on  the  common,  and  if  it  gets 
dusk  before  I  return,  would  you  try  if  you 
could  find  a  servant  at  leisure  enough  to  come 
for  me  ?  if  not,  perhaps  old  Martha  could  walk 
so  far  without  fatigue." 

"  They  were  pensioners  of  her  brother,"  said 
the  General  with  a  sigh ;  "  but  what  can  have 
taken  her  to  them  on  a  day  that  it  will  be  so 
inconvenient  to  send  for  her  ?'' 
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"  If  you  would  allow  me  to  go,  Sir,"  said 
Hubert,  '*  I  might  possibly  be  as  efficient  a 
guard  as  old  Martha  for  your  daughter." 

"  You  !'*  exclaimed  Augusta  ;  "  why,  Ellen 
would  render  herself  invisible,  before  she  would 
walk  home  at  this  hour  with  a  young  man." 

"  Not  when  I  send  for  her,"  said  General 
Parry  (who  fancied  he  saw  a  little  jealousy  in  his 
daughter's  speech)  ;  "  and  if  Mr.  De  Lisle  will 
take  the  trouble,  I  should  really  be  obliged  to 
him,  for  Tom  has  walked  home  with  Mrs. 
Esher  and  her  daughters." 

Hubert  waited  not  for  another  word,  but, 
striking  through  the  plantation,  leaped  its  boun- 
dary, and  was  on  the  common  immediately. 
He  slackened  his  pace  as  he  came  in  sight  of 
the  cabin,  and  the  impulse  of  good-nature  that 
had  prompted  his  offer  having  been  yielded  to, 
the  unpleasant  idea  presented  itself  of  the  dull 
walk  he  would  have  with  Ellen;  and  he  re- 
gretted, not  that  he  had  come,  but  that  Au- 
gusta had  not  proposed  accompanying  him.  It 
was  too  late,  however,  to  think  of  that  now,  for 
he  was  at  the  cabin-door.  It  was  open,  and  at 
first  he  could  discover  only  a  kneeling  female 
figure  beside  a  bed ;  but  as  his  eye  grew  more 
accustomed  to  the  hght,  or  rather  darkness  of 
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the  room,  he  discerned,  with  an  emotion  of  dis- 
comfort, a  figure  on  the  bed  of  a  ghastly  old 
man,  on  which  Ellen  gazed,  with  a  countenance 
that  revealed  his  situation.  She  was  alone  with 
the  dead ;  and  Hubert,  inexpressibly  shocked, 
went  forward  and  addressed  her.  She  arose 
from  her  knees  when  she  perceived  him,  and 
speaking  low,  as  if  she  feared  to  rouse  the  spirit 
that  had  abandoned  its  earthly  frame,  she  said, 

"  His  grandchildren  will  return  directly  ;  I 
must  watch  the  corpse  till  then.  Stand  you 
without  the  door — the  air  is  purer.'' 

"  He  did  not  die  of  a  contagious  disorder .?" 
said  Hubert,  with  a  new  feeling  of  alarm  for 
Ellen. 

"  Oh,  no !  he  was  old  and  worn  out ;  there 
is  nothing  to  fear  but  the  oppression  of  a  hot 
room." 

"  I  have  braved  that  before  in  a  worse  cause," 
said  Hubert,  seating  himself  near  the  body,  and 
trying  to  overcome  the  feeling  of  disgust  with 
which  the  sight  inspired  him.  He  tried  in  vain ; 
the  contrast  was  too  keen,  of  the  gay  throng 
he  had  left,  to  the  still  chamber  of  death.  It 
was  a  sudden  check  to  the  animation,  the 
thoughtlessness,  and  the  frivoHty  that  had  so 
lately  occupied   him.     He   had   witnessed   the 
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last  moments  of  life  before.  He  had  seen  the 
young  and  the  beautiful  suddenly  cut  off, — he 
had  watched  the  approach  of  dissolution  in  the 
friend  he  loved  best ;  but  grief  then  left  no 
room  for  other  thoughts  ;  and  there  is  besides  a 
"  pomp  and  circumstance"  in  the  demise  of  the 
rich,  that  changes  in  some  measure  the  tone  of 
our  feelings. 

But  this  was  death  between  disease  and  po- 
verty, and  the  nice  fastidious  sense  of  the  child 
of  opulence  shrank  from  the  spectacle.  He 
turned,  to  seek  refuge  from  the  sickening  op- 
pression that  overcame  him,  to  the  placid  fea- 
tures of  Ellen.  He  gazed  on  that  pale  face,  as 
one  would  read  a  book  ;  for,  to  an  eye  Hke  his, 
scarce  a  thought  could  flit  across  her  open  brow 
that  was  not  seen  and  understood.  At  first  he 
could  discern  some  of  that  anxious  solicitude, 
too  awful  for  curiosity,  with  which  every  think- 
ing mind  watches  the  last  struggle  of  mortality 
— the  struggle  they  must  one  day  make,  and 
would  gladly  know  something  of  b}^  the  ex- 
perience of  their  predecessors.  The  painful  in- 
tensity of  attention  was  chastened  by  the  habi- 
tual feeling  of  religious  confidence  ;  and  though 
the  dark  curtain,  as  it  were,  was  almost  with- 
drawn,   the   gloomy    chaos   beyond   gave    full 
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exercise  to  the  mental  faculties,  but  appalled 
not  the  constant  spirit  that  knew  to  what  it 
trusted.  De  Lisle  was  aware  that  the  natural 
delicacy  of  Ellen's  taste  was  refined  as  his  own, 
yet  could  she  gaze  on  the  unsightly  object  be- 
fore them  without  either  horror  or  disgust,  for 
there  was  other  matter  in  her  mind,  and  she 
forgot  not  that  the  high-born  and  the  elegant 
have  not  a  soul  more  precious  than  the  poor 
labourer,  against  whose  rough  coucli  she 
leaned. 

The  grandchildren  returned  at  last,  followed 
by  a  troop  of  neighbours,  come  to  offer  their 
assistance  and  satisfy  their  curiosity  ;  for  with 
the  poor  a  birth  and  a  death  have  nearly  equal 
attraction.  The  stillness  produced  by  the  first 
shock  of  dissolution  to  the  survivors  had  given 
way  as  soon  as  the  family  of  the  deceased  were 
called  upon  to  relate  their  loss  ;  and  they  came 
back  in  tears,  uttering  laments  and  exclama- 
tions, in  which  affection  for  the  old  man,  and 
arrangements  for  disposing  of  him  as  speedily 
as  possible,  made  a  strange  and  inconsistent 
jumble,  that  grated  harshly  on  Hubert's  ears. 

Ellen  and  her  companion  departed  unnoticed 
in  the  bustle  and  noise  that  ensued.  She  went 
on  a  few  paces  in  silence  ;  then,  stopping  to  take 
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his  arm,  she  said  in  a  tone  of  apology,  "  We  must 
not  judge  of  them  by  ourselves.  Our  sensitive 
feelings  are  nurtured  and  sharpened,  theirs  are 
blunted.  When  we  lose  a  parent  or  a  friend, 
we  stay  by  them  to  gratify  ourselves  by  giving 
way  to  sorrow,  but  we  withdraw  from  details 
to  which  the  poor  must  attend.  We  keep 
our  grief  sacred,  and  are  spared  every  circum- 
stance revolting  to  our  natural  feelings.  The 
only  room  in  which  that  whole  family  live  and 
sleep,  is  the  one  in, which  we  left  the  corpse. 
Superstition  forbids  their  sleeping  there  now  ; 
and  though  we  who  have  no  labour  to  exhaust 
us,  not  only  can  do  without  sleep  for  a  night 
or  two,  and  would  think  it  a  sort  of  sacrilege 
to  yield  to  the  inclination,  or  to  feel  it  even,  the 
poor  are  in  absolute  want  of  the  sustenance, 
and  cannot  do  without  it.  The  fault  is  not 
in  their  feelings,  which  are  often  quite  as  strong 
as  ours,  but  rather  in  the  difficulty  we  have  in 
placing  ourselves  in  their  situations." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  De  Lisle  ;  "  yet,  I  con- 
fess, grief  so  coarse  and  selfish  never  could 
excite  my  sympathy,  though  I  might  think 
myself  equally  obliged  to  relieve  it  as  far  as 
I  could." 

"  But,   my  dear  Hubert,""  said   Ellen,   with 
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affectionate  earnestness,  "  you  never  could  re- 
lieve it,  if  you  did  not  at  first  feel  it." 

**  I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  I  cannot  make  myself 
feel.'' 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed  you  can  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  difficult  to  be  done  without  at  least 
wishing  it.  Now,  confess  the  truth;  you  would 
be  sorry  to  understand  their  feelings,  to  bring 
down  the  tone  of  your  mind  to  the  level  of 
theirs  ?  You  would  scorn  yourself,  could  you 
follow  the  grovelling  line  of  their  thoughts, 
and  bend  to  their  ignoble  wants.  Of  the  vul- 
gar pride  of  birth  and  wealth  I  acquit  you; 
but  are  you  equally  free  from  the  pride  of 
intellect  ?  and  do  you  not  virtually  say  to  your 
neighbour,  '  Stand  back,  for  I  am  better  than 
you .?'" 

"  I  know  that  I  am  a  spoiled  child,  and  may 
overrate  myself ;  but  still  there  are  distinctions 
in  this  world,  though  there  may  be  none  in  the 
next, — at  least,  not  of  the  same  sort, — and  to  me 
it  appears  natural  and  proper  that  they  should 
exist." 

"  We  are  wandering  from  the  argument ;  I 
do  not  propose  that  you  should  associate  with 
those  below  you  in  virtue  or  talent,  nor  even  in 
rank  or  station.     There  is  neither  philosophy 
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nor  religion  in  confusion-  All  I  want  is,  that 
you  should  be  able  so  far  to  put  yourself  out 
of  the  question,  as  to  rejoice  with  those  that  re- 
joice, and  weep  with  those  that  weep.  The 
joy  of  a  child  is  not  yours,  yet  you  do  not  ob- 
ject to  share  it :  the  grief  of  the  poor  man  is 
not  yours,  yet  it  may  be  shared  if  we  forget 
our  own  peculiar  feelings  to  follow  those  natural 
in  his  circumstances." 

"  But  in  order  so  fully  to  sympathize  with 
every  age,  disposition,  and  station,  you  must 
give  up  yourself  at  once,  and  lose  your  own 
identity.'' 

"  And  is  not  that  just  what  I  am  wishing  for 
you  ?  You  fear  for  one  moment  not  to  be  your- 
self. Have  you,  then,  so  much  pleasure  in  your 
own  thoughts  and  feelings,  that  you  cannot  af- 
ford to  dismiss  them  for  an  instant,  and  try 
those  of  others  ?  There  is  a  lonely  grandeur  in 
your  mind,  Hubert,  and  you  are  in  love  with 
it :  you  refer  every  thing  to  yourself,  and  spurn 
a  self-oblivion  that  would  richly  reward  you." 

"  I  can  parody  Alexander's  speech.  If  I 
were  not  myself,  I  should  liki?  to  be  you.  In 
that  case,  should  I  understand  myself,  Ellen  ? 
or  should  I  be  the  same  enigma  in  my  own  eyes 
that  I  should  appear  to  others  .''" 
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The  enthusiasm  that  lighted  up  Ellen's  noble 
countenance  vanished  at  once.  Neither  light 
nor  spirit  could  be  traced  on  a  face  so  lately  re- 
fulgent with  both.  She  turned  her  troubled 
eye  on  De  Lisle,  and  smiled  sadly  as  she  re- 
plied, 

"Will  not  my  example  convince  you,  as  my 
precepts  have  failed  ?  In  the  endeavour  to  rouse 
the  spirit  that  is  in  you  to  something  higher 
than  it  has  yet  aimed  at,  in  tracing  the  turn- 
ings and  windings  of  a  disposition  so  familiar 
to  me  in  childhood,  and  so  interesting  therefore 
in  manhood,  I  have  lost  that  identity  you 
prize  so  highly,  and  have  had  the  pleasure  to 
forget  myself.  I  thank  you  for  it,  and,  in  so 
doing,  answer  your  question.  If  I  did  not  un- 
derstand myself,  I  should  not  be  so  willing  to 
dismiss  the  subject." 

"  It  is  then  as  I  feared,  and  you  are  not  hap- 
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"  It  is  ungracious  to  reject  your  sympathy," 
said  Miss  Parry  in  a  tremulous  tone,  "  but  I 
cannot  profit  by  it.  I  have  suffered,  and  the 
doubt  whether  I  was  acting  right  has  prolonged 
those  sufferings,  but  all  is  gradually  subsiding 
into  distance.  I  am  unfitted  for  the  world,  and 
shall  probably  never  again  move  in  it.  I  wish 
to  be  as  little  noticed  as  possible ;    and  where 
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that  wish  is  sincere,  none  ever  finds  it  unful- 
filled." 

"  That  is  not  so  easy  as  you  imagine.  You 
must  be  noticed,  if  not  to  be  admired  and  loved 
as  you  ought,  to  be  feared  and  blamed." 

"  I  must  then  be  blamed,  if  there  is  no  alter- 
native." 

"  Surely,  my  dear  Ellen,  this  is  exaggeration. 
You  may  not  wish  to  dazzle,  you  may  not  care 
for  praise,  but  why  seek  to  chill  hearts  that  are 
open  to  you  ?     Why  reject  affection  ?" 

"  It  does  not,  and  must  not  exist  for  me," 
said  Miss  Parry  firmly,  almost  sternly  ;  "  be- 
yond my  own  family,  I  will  possess  the  regard 
of  none." 

"  It  is  a  hard  decree,  Ellen  ;  but  if  it  cannot 
be  rescinded,  I  must  submit.  It  is  melancholy 
to  think  that,  but  for  some  unnatural  and  in- 
comprehensible bar,  circumstances  and  disposi- 
tion had  conspired  to  make  us  friends." 

"  They  have  conspired  in  vain,"  said  Miss 
Parry,  with  all  her  accustomed  cold  stateliness 
of  manner. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  De  Lisle,  "  at  your  fa- 
ther's door,  and  at  its  aspect  vanishes  every  trace 
of  the  kindness  and  interest  a  few  minutes  since 
I  might  have  flattered  myself  you  meant  to  show 
me :  and  I  am  like  the  man  in  the  '  Arabian 
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Tales,'  who  eagerly  received  bright  coin,  but, 
bringing  it  to  the  light,  found  it  had  been  fairy 
gold,  and  that  he  possessed  only  the  cold  green 
leaves  in  which  it  had  been  wrapped." 

''  Yours  is  so  imaginary  a  distress,  that  you 
were  right  to  illustrate  it  in  so  fanciful  a  man- 
ner," said  Ellen,  with  a  faint  smile.  "  But 
where  are  you  going  ?  You  have  in  a  most 
neighbourly  manner  done  your  duty,  by 
guarding  one  of  General  Parry's  daughters 
from  sprites  and  goblins — will  you  not  continue 
your  guardianship,  and  protect  the  other  from 
ennui,  and  Lord  George  Levayne  ?  Come  in, 
— Lady  Augusta  is  expecting  you.'* 

"  If  I  did  not  think  Lord  George  as  able 
to  shield  your  sister  from  ennui  as  myself,  I 
might  have  some  scruples  in  accepting  your  in- 
vitation."" 

"  It  is  not  often  that  a  man  is  dangerous  who 
does  not  pretend  to  be  in  earnest ;  but  I  cannot 
quite  suppose  Augusta  could  put  you  and  that 
fair  puppy  on  a  footing.*" 

"  She  may  not  think  us  alike,  and  yet  we 
may  answer  the  purpose  of  amusing  her  equally 
weU." 

Miss  Parry  sighed,  but  said  no  more,  and 
Hubert  followed  her  into  her  father *s  drawing- 
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room,  without  quite  being  able  to  make  out 
how  far  the  sigh  was  one  of  regret  for  her  sis- 
ter's coquetry,  or  for  his  own  indifference  to 
her.  They  found  all  the  company  dispersed, 
except  some  regular  old  cronies  of  General 
Parry's,  who  stayed  to  make  up  his  usual  rub- 
ber at  whist.  The  children  were  gone  to  bed, 
Tom  had  not  returned  from  Mrs.  Esher's,  Mrs, 
Parry  was  half  asleep  on  the  sofa,  and  Augusta 
was  playing  at  chess  with  Lord  George  Le- 
vayne. 

This  young  man's  father  was  nearly  related 
to  Mrs.  Parry  ;  but  as  she  had  lived,  from  the 
day  of  her  marriage,  entirely  in  the  country, 
and  the  noble  Marquis  had  married  a  fashion- 
able belle,  who  had  a  common  horror  of  coun- 
try cousins,  they  seldom  or  never  met.  Lord 
George  by  chance  discovered  the  relationship, 
and  was  glad  enough  to  claim  the  privilege  it 
seemed  to  give  him  of  making  a  sort  of  inn  of 
General  Parry's  hospitable  mansion.  It  was 
just  in  his  road  from  College  to  his  father's ;  it 
was  a  good  sporting  county,  and  there  was 
a  good  table  kept :  three  things  to  which  he 
allowed  no  small  share  of  importance. 

Augusta  was  delighted  to  carry  about  a  titled 
admirer,  which  has  a  good  air  in  the  country :  her 
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mother  was  glad  to  receive  any  relation :  Ellen 
cared  and  thought  very  little  about  him,  Tom 
sometimes  longed  to  horsewhip  him,  and  General 
Parry  often  repeated,  '*  A  fine  youth  that,  if 
he  had  but  been  in  the  army  !  A  little  service 
would  have  been  the  making  of  him."  Lord 
George,  quite  indifferent  to  the  degree  of  re- 
gard felt  for  him,  was  content  to  be  kindly 
received,  (indeed,  never  doubted  but  that  he 
must  be  that  every  where,)  and  drank  the  Ge- 
neral's good  wines,  and  flirted  with  his  pretty 
daughter,  with  real  satisfaction,  and  apparent 
nonchalance. 

This  foppish  youth,  on  seeing  Ellen  enter, 
followed,  to  his  surprise,  by  so  young  and 
handsome  a  man,  instantly  conceived  the  de- 
sign of  tormenting  the  sober  prude,  as  he  was 
wont  to  call  her  ;  and  with  an  appropriate  thea- 
trical air  exclaimed,  "  Divinest  Helen !  hast 
been  wandering  with  Menelaus  or  Paris  by  this 
chaste  lunar  beam  ?'' 

Ellen  coldly  and  contemptuously  answered, 
'*  You  see,  my  Lord,  I  had  better  company." 

"  Better !  Oh,  ye  immortal  Gods !  what 
blasphemy !  better  than  the  heroes  of  Greece 
and  Troy !" 
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"  Menelaus  may  have  been  a  hero,  but  was 
clearly  a  goose,  and  the  heroism  of  Paris  is  yet 
to  be  proved." 

"  It  would  be  somewhat  hard  to  call  every 
man  a  goose,  whose  wife  tires  of  him ;  and  the 
flight  of  the  Trojan  was  strictly  heroic,  since 
he  bore  away  the  prize." 

*'  A  man  who  cannot  retain  his  wife,  must  be 
either  a  fool  or  a  brute,  possibly  both  ;  and 
surely  to  fight  for  her  when  she  is  gone,  is  folly 
surpassing  belief.  I  am  too  dull  to  discover 
traits  of  heroism  in  the  action  of  Paris :  he 
betrayed  his  friend,  disgraced  his  mistress,  de- 
stroyed his  family,  and  ruined  his  desolated 
country."" 

"  Now  you  confound  cause  and  effect.  He 
could  not  prevent  the  fortune  of  war." 

"  But  the  war  itself  he  could  have  prevented. 
His  guilt  was  its  cause,  and  the  result  his  just 
punishment." 

"  Nay,  ""pon  my  soul !  Miss  Parry,  you  Ve  too 
severe,"  cried  tlie  young  Lord,  exhausted  by 
an  argument  he  had  so  unwittingly  plunged 
into.  "  Miss  Augusta  Parry,  your  queen  is 
in  check." 

"  And  your^s  too." 

VOL.  II.  F 
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"  True :  I  have  bamboozled  myself  with  the 
Trojan  war.'' 

''  See  what  it  is,"  said  Augusta  maliciously, 
casting  a  side-glance  at  De  Lisle,  "  to  venture 
out  of  one's  depth  !" 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Fine  weather  naturally  brings  persons  in  the 
country  more  together.  Distant  neighbours 
can  return  at  night,  favoured  by  long  days 
and  dry  roads.  There  was  now  a  succession 
of  dinner  invitations,  which  Hubert,  after  one 
or  two  struggles,  found,  must  be  accepted.  He 
met  the  Parry s  every- where  and  flirted  with 
Augusta  as  usual.  Ellen  did  not  go  out ;  and 
when  he  saw  her  at  her  father's,  she  kept  out 
of  his  way  as  much  as  ever.  Yet  he  did  not 
consider  her  exactly  with  his  former  feelings. 
He  could  not  indeed  guess  the  reason  of  her 
avoidance,  but  he  was  pretty  sure  it  was  not 
disHke,  as  he  had  supposed  at  first.  He  was 
divided  between  benevolent  regret,  when  he 
imagined  her  unhappy,  and  extreme  curiosity  as 
to  the  nature  of  that  unhappiness.  He  thought 
so  strong  a  mind  could  hardly  have  been  affected 
F  2 
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by  any  common  grief  so  far  as  to  give  up  the 
world  so  entirely.  He  could  believe  that  some 
unfortunate  attachment  might  have  clouded 
her  spirit,  and  for  a  time  weakened  her  mental 
energies ;  but  the  more  he  saw  and  heard  of 
her,  the  more  he  perceived  that  her  mental 
faculties  were  unimpaired,  her  affections  un- 
chilled.  The  cold  varnish  of  politeness,  with 
which  she  covered  over  and  concealed  her  feel- 
ings from  general  observation,  was  seen  through 
in  some  measure  by  so  keen  an  observer ;  but 
the  cause  of  all  this  artificial  coldness  was  still 
hid  from  him. 

Exhausted  by  conjecture  he  would  often  de- 
termine to  think  of  her  no  more ;  but  there  is 
a  spell  in  mystery,  from  which  imaginative 
tempers  cannot  escape.  Besides,  though  he 
could  not  divine  events,  he  could  guess  at 
sentiments,  however  slightly  implied ;  and  he 
was  aware  that  Ellen  was  better  known  to  him 
than  to  others.  She  was  a  sealed  book  indeed 
to  him ;  but  he  only  wanted  a  clue  by  which 
to  break  those  seals,  which  were  perceptible 
to  no  one  else.  "Miss  Parry  don't  go  out — she 
has  indifferent  health" — or,  "  I  rather  beheve 
she  is  a  serious  person  f' — such  were  the  re- 
marks made  and  assented  to  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood.  Augusta's  young  intimates  had  been 
willing  to  have  been  Ellen's  also,  but  they 
soon  found  she  was  too  old  for  them.  She  did 
not  paint  screens  ;  she  did  not  net  purses ;  she 
had  no  new  song  to  write  out  for  them ;  no 
French  pattern  of  work  to  lend  them.  They 
thought  her  an  obliging  quiet  person ;  but 
Augusta  was  so  much  more  agreeable,  that 
they  forget  her;  and  Ellen  v/as  thankful  to 
be  forgotten. 

Imperceptibly  there  had  been  a  mode  of  com- 
munication established  between  De  Lisle  and 
Miss  Parry.  He  often  uttered  sentiments  to 
others  which  he  meant  for  her:  he  often  in 
conversati(m  appealed  to  her  by  a  look,  and 
though  she  as  often  turned  away,  he  knew  he 
was  understood,  and  could  see  approbation  or 
dissent  in  the  faintest  involuntary  motion  on 
her  part.  If  any  of  the  family  mentioned  an 
opinion  of  her^s,  a  book  she  was  reading,  De 
Lisle  was  immediately  master  of  the  subject, 
and  always  rather  gratified  on  finding  how 
much  their  tastes  accorded. 

Mrs.  Thompson's  ball  had  been  put  off,  but 
was  now  to  take  place,  and  w^as  announced  as  a 
Fancy  one.  There  was  a  vast  deal  of  planning 
about  the  dresses,  and  the  men  declared  stoutly. 
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they  would  be  fanciful  no  farther  than  by  wear- 
ing the  Militia  uniform.  So  it  was  at  last  de- 
cided that  some  pretty  dress  should  be  adopted 
by  the  young  ladies,  who  would  be  all  alike. 
It  was  left  to  Augusta,  who  invented  a  gay  and 
picturesque  attire,  that  gave  general  satisfac- 
tion. 

With  much  triumph,  Augusta  informed  De 
Lisle  she  had  contrived  to  induce  Ellen  to 
accept  the  invitation  before  the  dress  was 
talked  of,  and  for  once  she  should  see  her 
look  like  a  young  woman.  Ellen  at  a  ball  in 
a  fancy  dress !  De  Lisle  could  not  believe 
his  ears.  It  Avas  true,  however.  Mrs.  Parry 
had  worked  on  her  good-nature,  by  represent- 
ing that  the  Thompsons  would  be  so  hurt,  and 
think  themselves  slighted  if  she  stayed  away. 
They  mixed  so  little  in  society,  that  they  would 
never  understand  she  did  not  go  to  other  places. 
She  need  only  show  herself,  and  keep  the  car- 
riage waiting  to  return,  especially  as  it  was  so 
near. 

"  It  is  but  one  ball,"  thought  Ellen,  "  and 
thank  Heaven !  we  have  no  other  neighbours  who 
would  think  my  going  to  them  such  a  compli- 
ment." Then  came  the  dress,  and  Ellen  ac- 
tually coloured  when  told  it  was  the  uniform. 
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and  she  must  wear  it.  She  demurred,  and 
would  gladly  have  made  a  few  changes,  but  at 
last  recollected  she  should  be  more  conspicuous 
by  deviating  from  the  rule,  than  by  attending 
strictly  to  it.  Accordingly,  she  copied  Au- 
gusta with  scrupulous  fidelity,  and  though  iAie 
knew  that  she  looked  much  handsomer  than 
usual,  she  thought  of  her  sister's  youth  and 
freshness,  and  flattered  herself  she  would  be 
unremarked. 

The  important  moment  to  Mrs.  Thompson 
arrived  at  last,  and  she  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing her  rooms  filled  with  the  first  people  in  the 
county.      She   looked    anxiously,   however,   to 
the  door,  for  the  De  Lisles  were  not  come ;  and 
she  trembled,   lest  something  had  occurred  to 
prevent  their  coming  at  all.     It  was  some  miti- 
gation to  her  disappointment,  that  one  of  her 
daughters  had  actually  been  asked  to  dance  by 
Lord  George  Levayne.     Poor  Mrs.  Thompson 
had  curtsied  down  to  the  ground  on  hearing  the 
vast  honour  a  Lord  had  conferred  on  her  girl, 
and  was  as  near  being  angry  as  she  knew  how 
with   the  damsel  herself,   tor  not  inventing   a 
more  than  usually  gracious  form   of  acquies- 
cence. 

The  names  of  the  De  Lisles  were  announced 
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at  last)  and  echo  caught  the  glad  sound,  and 
conveyed  it  first  to  the  gratified  ears  of  the 
hostess,  and  successively  to  the  more  quietly 
pleased  ones  of  several  young  ladies  who  want- 
ed a  distinguished  partner  to  begin  the  evening 
well  with.  De  Lisle  left  his  mother  to  make 
their  excuses  for  being  so  late,  and  went  on  to 
speak  to  many  who  seemed  eager  to  greet  him. 
As  he  looked  down  the  handsome  room  in  which 
they  were  preparing  to  dance,  he  was  agreeably 
struck  by  the  coup  d' ml.  It  was  like  a  thing 
on  the  stage,  and  he  longed  to  see  all  the  pretty- 
figurantes  in  motion. 

The  next  moment  he  began  to  discover  how 
much  of  individual  beauty  was  lost  by  the 
adoption  of  one  costume.  Every  one  looked 
alike,  and  as  he  passed  through  a  bevy  of  smil- 
ing females,  he  scarcely  knew  one  woman  from 
another.  He  sought  rather  eagerly  for  the 
Parrys,  wondering  if  Augusta  looked  as  well 
as  ever,  and  more  than  usually  curious  to  get  a 
sight  of  Ellen.  He  had  thought  at  first  he 
should  like  to  see  her  gaily  dressed,  but  had 
finally  determined  it  would  spoil  her.  There 
was  a  sober  grace  about  her  that  a  fantastic 
dancing-dress  would  mar — a  sort  of  classic  sim- 
plicity with   which  her  usual  attire  accorded — 
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he  thought  of  the  dignity  of  an  empress,  and 
the  gaudy  trappings  of  a  dancing-dog,  and 
felt  sure  he  should  be  provoked  and  annoyed. 

Augusta  was  standing  up  to  dance,  looking 
so  joyous  and  busy  that  De  Lisle  forgot  to 
complain  of  the  dull  uniformity  that  had 
wearied  him.  He  asked  for  Ellen.  "  I  coulci 
not  chain  her  like  a  wild  beast,  and  lead  her 
about  the  room,"  said  Augusta  ;  "  I  reckon  I 
have  performed  wonders  in  bringing  her  here, 
but  I  could  not  take  charge  of  her  any  longer. 
I  left  her  talkino:  to  that  tiresome  old  Mrs. 
Runnington,  near  the  orange-trees."" 

Hubert  followed  the  direction  of  her  eye, 
towards  a  recess  filled  with  green-house  plants. 
He  made  his  way  thither  as  soon  as  he  could 
escape  the  numerous  greetings  that  intercepted 
him.  Within  a  few  yards  of  the  recess,  there 
was  an  opening  in  the  crowd  that  enabled 
hira  to  distinguish  Miss  Parry.  She  had 
taken  off  her  gloves  to  tie  up  some  branches 
of  a  moss-rose  tree  that,  advancing  too  far, 
had  been  rather  rudely  brus/ied  past,  and  had 
actually  shed  some  of  its  leaves  on  the  floor. 

Her  attitude  was  simple  and  graceful;  that 
was  nothing  new,  but  it  was  more  juvenile,  as 
well  as  the  occupation  that  produced  it,  than 
F  5 
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seemed  natural  to  Ellen,  though  j  ust  then  her 
gay  dress  and  slight  figure  accorded  well  with 
it.  What  most  struck  him,  was  the  singular 
beauty  of  her  uncovered  arm.  He  recol- 
lected how  much,  as  a  child,  its  polished  con- 
tour had  been  remarked  ;  since  then,  he  had 
always  seen  her  in  long  sleeves,  and  as  it  is  not 
a  very  common  beauty,  he  did  not  think  of 
looking  for  it,  till  chance  displayed  it  in  so 
striking  a  manner.  He  regretted  when  she 
drew  on  her  gloves  and  shrunk  rather  back. 
At  this  moment,  one  of  the  Miss  Thompsons 
came  to  thank  her  for  the  protection  she  had 
afforded  the  plant ;  and  having  said  what  was 
civil,  would  gladly  have  regained  her  former 
situation,  but  a  group  had  closed  up  the  space 
she  had  just  crossed,  and  she  stood  by  Ellen, 
whom  she  had  never  seen  before  that  evening, 
feeling  and  looking  perfectly  forlorn. 

Miss  Parry  saw  and  pitied  the  embarrassment 
of  a  girl  unused  to  a  crowd,  and  good-humour- 
edly  offered  to  pilot  her  back  in  safety.  Glad 
not  to  feel  quite  alone,  Miss  Thompson  took  her 
arm,  and  profited  by  her  proposal.  Ellen  thus 
called  upon  to  emerge  from  the  darkness  that 
had  hitherto  shrouded  her,  soon  attracted  every 
eye.      Those    who   knew    her,    eagerly  availed 
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themselves  of  their  knowledge  to  address  her  ; 
those  who  did  not,  as  eagerly  inquired  who  she 
was,  and  sought  an  introduction.  There  was 
a  buzz  round  Hubert. 

*'  What  a  beautiful  woman  V  said  some. 

"  How  dress  becomes  Miss  Parry !"  said 
others. 

"  Now  she  has  once  curled  her  hair,"  said 
a  lady,  "  I  hope  she  will  never  pack  it  up  again, 
and  bind  it  round  her  head  the  shortest  way  to 
get  rid  of  it." 

"  The  hair  is  very  well,""  said  her  husband, 
"  any  way,  but  what  I  rejoice  at,  is  the  discard- 
ing those  shawls  and  silk  handkerchiefs,  that 
were  always  tied  round  her  throat.  It  is  a  sin 
to  hide  such  a  throat,  smooth  and  white  as  po- 
lished marble  ;  and  what  a  line  for  a  statuary 
from  the  ear  to  the  shoulder  !" 

Hubert  w^ondered  at  the  unpleasant  sensation 
all  this  gave  him,  and  tried  to  repress  the  im- 
patience which  praise  of  this  sort,  applied  to 
Ellen,  excited.  He  acknowledged  that  she  was 
lovely,  but  he  almost  wiehed  her  less  so,  or 
that  none  but  himself  might  feel  her  beauty. 
He  watched  her  countenance,  and  saw  an  ex- 
pression  of  discomfort  on  it,  struggling  with 
the  flush  of  consciousness  on  perceiving  the  ad- 
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miration  she  inspired.  In  vain  she  drew  back, 
the  circle  deepened  round  her :  she  lost  none  of 
Jier  self-possession  of  manner,  but  much  of  her 
serenity  of  countenance.  The  faint  crimson 
streak  spread  over  her  delicate  cheek,  and 
glowed  with  almost  the  balsam's  tint ;  her  brow 
gathered  nearly  to  sternness,  and  her  unsettled 
eye  seemed  seeking  some  one  to  shield  her  from 
so  much  observation. 

Strange  as  Hubert  thought  her  embarrass- 
ment, he  could  not  but  pity  the  distress  it  oc- 
casioned. He  came  forward,  and  without  wait- 
ing for  her  usual  cold  salutation,  drew  her  arm 
within  his  as  he  said,  "  Let  us  seek  some  quieter 
place,  there  is  too  much  glare  and  heat  for  you 
here."  She  followed  in  silence  the  impulse  he 
had  given  her — she  took  the  seat  he  placed  for 
her  in  the  most  secluded  nook  of  the  refresh- 
ment-room, and  was  still  more  thankful  to  him 
for  standing  before  her,  and  affecting  to  have 
a  good  deal  to  say  to  a  lounger  he  scarcely 
knew.  De  Lisle  cast  back  a  hasty  glance  to 
see  if  she  had  recovered  herself,  and  seeing  her 
natural  paleness  return,  he  feared  she  might  be 
really  ill,  and  pouring  out  a  glass  of  water, 
offered  it  to  her.     She  took  it  with  a  smile  so 
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sweet  and  sorrowful,  that  he  could  not  but  feel 
for  her,  and  involuntarily  exclaimed, 

"  I  wish  you  had  never  come  here ;  it  is  too 
much  for  you  !" 

"  I  wish,  indeed,  I  never  had,"  said  Ellen 
with  a  deep  sigh.  '*  I  was  a  fool  not  to  re- 
member that  '  fine  feathers  make  fine  birds,' ''' 
and  she  cast  an  impatient  glance  at  her  showy 
dress,  which  plainly  added,  *  but  they  do  not 
make  happy  ones  !'  "  Besides,  I  have  lived  so 
quietly,  that  this  is  like  making  a  debut  I  never 
meant  should  be  made  at  all.  However,"  she 
added,  rising  suddenly,  "  I  cannot  keep  you  here 
all  night  in  attendance  on  my  whims.  The  starers 
must  take  their  fill,  and  then  think  of  some- 
thing else  :  it  is  better  to  put  up  with  the  an- 
noyance than  to  make  a  pathetic  scene  here." 

"  My  dear  Ellen,"  said  Hubert  gently, 
"  why  brave  what  is  so  painful  to  you  ?  My 
mother's  carriage  is  not  gone — let  it  take  you 
home  V 

"  You  are  very  good,"  replied  Ellen  thank- 
fully, "  to  pity  so  much  what  must  appear  to 
you  so  absurd ;  but  I  must  go  through  it  all 
this  time.     It  is  but  for  once." 

They  re-entered  the  ball-room  as  she  spoke. 
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and   were   met  at  the  door   by  Lord  George 
Levayne. 

"  I  was  afraid,"  said  he,  "  you  had  played 
me  false,  and  were  gone.*" 

"  Oh,  no  !"  said  Ellen,  "  I  do  not  forget  my 
promises.*" 

"  Come  away  then,  for  the  set  is  forming." 
And  to  Hubert's  amazement,  Ellen  went  to 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  stood  up  to  dance. 

"  If  I  could  have  guessed  it,"  said  he  to  Au- 
gusta, "  I  would  have  asked  her  before." 

"  There  is  a  key,"  said  Augusta  laugh- 
ing, "  to  every  mystery,  if  we  could  but  find 
it  out,  and  I  will  give  you  the  key  to  this 
some  other  time;  but  here  is  my  partner  seek- 
ing me.'"* 

"  And  don't  you  mean  to  dance  with  me 
to-night .?" 

"  That  must  depend,  in  some  degree,  upon 
whether  I  am  asked." 

"  Well  then,  the  supper-dances,  if  you  are 
disengaged .?" 

"Ill  think  of  it,"  said  Augusta  quickly,  as 
she  hurried  oiF,  afraid  of  losing  her  place  in 
the  dance. 

De  Lisle  took  out  a  young  girl  he  scarcely 
knew.     His  mother,  who  was  always  thinking 
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of  the  next  election,  rejoiced  to  see  Miss  Jen- 
kinson  standing  opposite  to  him,  for  her  father 
had  more  interest  than  any  other  landed  pro- 
prietor in  the  county ;  and  Lady  De  Lisle  was 
little  aware  that  Hubert  had  quite  forgotten 
that  she  had  a  father,  and  had  asked  her,  be- 
cause she  was  a  nice-looking  girl,  who  seemed 
anxious  to  dance,  and  was  apparently  overlooked 
by  other  people.  In  the  country,  it  is  fortu- 
nately not  yet  considered  the  essence  of  finery 
to  dance  only  with  a  few  women  in  a  particular 
set,  who  are  invariably  those  to  whom  it  gives 
least  pleasure,  because  they  look  upon  it  as 
their  right. 

Cecilia  Jenkinson,  delighted  to  be  at  a  ball 
at  all,  and  doubly  delighted  to  get  the  best 
partner  in  the  room,  was  too  much  taken  up 
with  her  own  inward  feelings  of  satisfaction,  to 
notice  De  Lisle's  silence,  or  to  wonder  that  his 
eye  followed  nothing  but  Ellen  Parry.  Her 
own  so  naturally  took  the  same  direction,  that 
she  would  have  thought  it  odd  had  he  looked 
at  any  thing  else. 

Ellen  stood  up  at  first  with  a  vacant  counte- 
nance and  hstless  manner,  that  marred  the 
effect  of  her  beauty.  She  was  naturally  ex- 
cessively fond  of  dancing,    in  which  she  had 
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early  excelled,  and  she  had  not  long  moved  to 
measures  that  recalled  the  ''  days  o'lang  syne," 
before  the  music,  the  lights,  and  the  exercise, 
had  their  usual  effect:  the  clouds  rolled  off 
her  heavy  brow;  the  spirit  of  other  times 
awoke  the  sleeping  lustre  of  her  eye,  and  Hu- 
bert envied  Lord  George  the  smile  that  broke 
over  her  sunny  face.  The  next  dance  was  to 
a  livelier  tune,  and  the  hilarity  of  her  manner 
accorded  with  her  sprightlier  motion.  There 
were  knots  of  gazers  at  the  bottom  of  the  room, 
to  look  at  Miss  Parry  dancing;  but  she  was  saved 
the  annoyance  of  supposing  herself  more  ob- 
served than  others,  from  having  been  in  the 
habit,  at  Lady  Susan's,  of  seeing  better  dancing 
than  her  own,  and  not,  therefore,  being  aware 
how  preeminent  she  was  at  Mrs.  Thompson's  in 
grace  and  elegance. 

"  Are  you  tired  .?*'■*  said  De  Lisle,  as  she 
passed,  and  had  to  set  to  him. 

"  Oh,  no,  just  awake  !"  was  the  unexpected 
reply. 

'*  Why,"  thought  De  Lisle,  "  is  so  incompre- 
hensible a  creature  so  very  attractive .?"  A  little 
more  reflection  miffht  have  taught  him  that  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  attraction,  but  the  moment 
was  not  propitious  for  investigating  the  secret 
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springs  in  the  human  mind ;  and  having  taken 
his  partner  back  to  her  mother,  he  sought  out 
Ellen. 

She  declared  herself  ready  to  dance  with  him, 
but  said  the  carriage  was  coming  for  her  in 
half  an  hour,  so  that  she  might  have  to  leave 
him  in  the  lurch. 

"  One  dance  is  better  than  none,''  said  he, 
leading  her  back  to  her  place  ;  but  the  set  was 
unformed,  for  quadrilles  had  been  proposed — 
and  quadrilles  in  the  country  are  a  serious 
business.  Ellen  made  an  effort  to  be  left  out, 
but  no  one  would  hear  of  it.  As  is  usual,  it 
was  much  easier  to  muster  ladies  who  knew  the 
figure  than  gentlemen,  and  there  was  one  spruce 
little  man,  opposite  Augusta,  who  exhibited 
steps  so  pecuHar  to  himself,  and  which  so  com- 
pletely set  the  art  of  dancing  at  defiance,  that  she 
was  almost  convulsed  with  laughter,  and  en- 
chanted to  see  her  sober  sister,  though  veiling 
her  merriment  with  more  skill,  suffering  as 
much  as  herself.  They  were  not  assisted  in 
preserving  a  decorous  gravity  by  Lord  George 
Levayne,  who  took  every  opportunity,  with  an 
air  of  extreme  earnestness,  of  imitating  the  in- 
imitable performance.  De  Lisle  looked  quietly 
on.      He  had   too  much  good    taste  to    be  a 
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quizzer,  and  had  by  far  too  great  a  dread  of 
being  absurd  ever  to  give  in  to  pantomime,  or 
be  for  a  moment  any  thing  but  a  quiet  gentle- 
man. 

The  figure  concluded,— and  even  their  gal- 
vanised vis-a-vis  was  constrained  to  repose. 

'*'  One  waltz,'"  cried  Lord  George,  "  while 
they  are  forming  their  long  set ;'"  and  several 
couples  began  whirling  away,  to  rest  themselves 
as  they  said. 

"  You  don't  waltz,  Miss  Parry,  do  you  ?" 
asked  De  Lisle. 

"  Why,  no  ;  I  am  almost  afraid.'' 

"  Of  what  >    Of  being  abused  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  !  of  being  giddy.  It  is  so  long 
since  I  have  waltzed." 

"  Then  you  are  a  waltzer  ?" 

"  I  was — and  liked  it  very  much — the  music 
is  so  beautiful !" 

"  So  is  the  music  of  the  quadrilles  .^" 

"  Yes,  but  not  so  much  so;  and  they  are 
more  trouble  and  more  exhibition — two  un- 
pleasant things  to  me." 

*'  Suppose  we  take  one  turn,  then  ? — you  can 
stop  if  you  feel  giddy." 

**  No,  it  is  better  not — I  should  have  to 
waltz  at  home,  and  I  rather  suspect  Mrs.  Parry 
don't  quite  like  it.'* 
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"  Augusta  waltzes  P"" 

"  Oh,  Augusta  does  as  she  pleases/' 

The  carriage  was  announced,  and  Ellen, 
taking  the  opportunity  of  her  sister  being  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  quietly  made  her  escape. 
"  What  a  balmy  night,"  said  De  Lisle,  as  he 
handed  her  into  the  carriage.  You  had  much 
better  walk  home — you  will  be  there  as  soon, 
crossing  the  Park.     Do  let  me  go  with  you." 

''  Thank  you,"  said  Ellen,  laughing ;  "but  I 
have  done  crazy-enough  things,  for  one  night."" 

"  It  is  quite  dry — it  could  not  hurt  you. 
Do  put  your  head  out  and  smell  the  honey- 
suckles .P" 

"  Very  fragrant ;  and  the  walk  would  be 
very  pleasant ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  take  it — 
so  good  night  !" 

"  Strange  woman !"  thought  De  Lisle,  as 
she  drove  off— she  won't  walk  a  hundred  yards 
with  me,  and  she  will  waltz  with  any  man  that 
asks  her  !" 

The  next  morning  it  was  but  civil  to  inquire 
after  the  Parrys,  especially  as  it  was  close  to 
Barrymore-hall,  where  all  who  could  left  their 
card. 

De  Lisle  found  General  Parry  out,  his  wife 
keeping  her  room  with  a  head-ache,  and  his 
youngest  daughter  not  down.     He  ventured  to 
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ask  for  Miss  Parrjf,  and  the  servant  went  in, 
not  to  seek  her,  for  he  was  quite  aware  where 
she  was,  but  to  ask  if  she  admitted  any  one. 
He  returned  with  the  expected  negative,  but 
it  was  quite  evident  from  his  manner  that  Ellen 
was  at  home,  and  De  Lisle  somewhat  fretfully 
remounted  his  horse.  As  he  cantered  down  the 
avenue  of  limes  leading  to  his  father's,  he  met 
Lady  De  Lisle  walking.  He  had  not  seen  her 
before  that  morning,  and  giving  his  horse  to  his 
servant,  joined  her. 

"  Have  you  been  calling  on  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son .?"  asked  she. 

"  Yes,  and  on  the  Parry s";  but  found  no 
one." 

Lady  De  Lisle  looked  round  to  see  that  the 
servant  was  out  of  hearing,  and  then  began, 

"  They  are  the  very  people  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  about,  my  dear  Hubert.  Your  father 
does  not  go  to  many  evening  parties,  you  know; 
so  that,  last  night,  he  was  particularly  struck 
with  what  every  one  else  has  seen  this  age." 

"  And  what  may  it  be  that  is  so  obvious  to 
every  one  ?" 

"  You  need  not  affect  to  misunderstand  me — 
I  allude,  of  course,  to  your  flirtation  with  Au- 
gusta." 
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"  Is  that  all,"  said  De  Lisle,  with  a  slight 
elevation  of  his  eyebrows — "  and  what  thought 
my  father  thereon — or  rather,  what  do  you 
think  ?" 

Lady  De  Lisle  passed  over  the  implied  sar- 
casm, and  mildly  answered,  ""  Both  your  father 
and  I  wish  your  happiness  only,  Hubert  ;  and 
if  it  will  be  increased  by  marrying  Augusta, 
we  are  not  likely  to  oppose  you,  though  we 
might  have  wished  it  otherwise."  De  Lisle 
felt  a  momentary  sensation  of  gratitude  to  his 
mother,  for  being  so  ready  to  meet  his  supposed 
wishes ;  but  it  was  checked  by  the  recollection 
that,  with  her  disposition,  she  would  always 
aflPect  acquiescence,  the  better  to  gain  her  ulti- 
mate object.  At  this  moment  she  happened  to 
be  sincere  ;  but  as  her  son  possessed  no  talisman 
to  prove  her  words,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
he  should  mistrust  them.  It  signified,  indeed, 
very  little  just  then,  as  he  tried  to  convince  her, 
but  she  would  not  be  convinced,  and  urged  the 
opinion  of  others  as  well  as  her  own. 

"  All  the  world  united,"  said  Hubert  some- 
what impatiently,  "  will  not  persuade  me  out  of 
my  senses.  I  am  not  the  least  attached  to  Au- 
gusta, nor  is  she  to  me.'' 

"  Do  not  answer  for  too  much  :    you    best 
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know  whether  it  suits  you  to  marry  Augusta, 
but  don't  try  to  persuade  me  she  would  not 
marry  you." 

"  No,  I  never  said  that.  All  her  family 
would  conspire  against  her  if  she  did  so  rash  a 
thing.  All  I  say  is,  she  don't  care  for  me. 
She  is  a  pretty,  agreeable,  accomplished  girl, 
who  willingly  gives  me  her  time  and  attention : 
I  should  be  unreasonable  to  ask  for  more  ;  first, 
because  I  am  not  disposed  to  give  her  more, 
and,  secondly,  because  I  believe  she  has  no 
more  to  give.  I  don't  believe  she  possesses  the 
faculty  of  loving,  at  least  she  has  the  discovery 
to  make  yet." 

"  You  don't  expect  her  to  make  love  to 
you  .^" 

"  No  ;  and  as  I  don't  mean  ever  seriously  to 
make  love  to  her,  you  need  not  prepare  for  a 
daughter-in-law  yet." 

'*  Few  things  would  give  me  more  pleasure, 
as  I  think  I  prove  by  my  readiness  to  receive 
Augusta.  With  your  advantages  you  might 
marry  very  differently  ;  you  might  add  to  your 
consequence,  increase  your  influence,  and  choose 
in  any  family.  But  sooner  than  not  see  you 
married  at  all,  I  would  try  and  content  myself 
with  General  Parry's  daughter." 
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"  She  and  I  are  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  but 
just  at  present  we  are  in  no  need  of  your  in- 
dulgence." 

"  And  is  it  possible  that  a  mere  flirtation  can 
carry  you  so  often  to  the  Parrys'  ?  Or  am  I 
only  mistaken  in  the  object,  and  is  Ellen — the 
faded,  but  still  beautiful  Ellen — the  attraction  T* 

Hubert  was  absolutely  startled.  He  had 
never  asked  himself  how  far  he  liked  Ellen,  and 
the  question  was  uncomfortable  to  him.  With 
a  forced  laugh,  however,  he  replied,  ''That 
would  be  a  most  unlucky  inclination  indeed  ! 
but  I  hope  I  am  not  so  wayward  a  being  as  to 
fling  away  my  aifections  on  a  barren  rock, 
where  they  might  wither,  but  could  never  blos- 
som." 

"  If  you  care  so  little  for  Augusta,  and  not 
at  all  for  her  sister,  I  return  again  to  my  ques- 
tion,— why  are  you  always  at  the  Parrys'  ?" 
.      "  Perhaps,"  said   De  Lisle,  with   a    face  of 
mystery,  "  I  am  in  love  with  Mrs.  Parry." 

"  Hubert !  what  idle  jesting  I" 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear  mother,  I  have  been 
serious  as  long  as  I  could,  but  you  were  deter- 
mined I  should  be  in  love  with  somebody,  so  I 
made  a  random  guess  to  oblige  you.  I  really 
do  like  Mrs.  Parry  very  much,  and  I  am  very 
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sure  she  likes  me  better  than  either  her  dauffh- 
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ler  or  her  stepdaughter  does.  I  have  a  sort  of 
tame  regard,  too,  for  the  hospitable  benevolent 
General.  They  have  both  been  very  kind  to 
me  ever  since  I  can  remember  any  thing  ;  and  as 
their  house  is  much  the  pleasantest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, it  is  surely  allowable  that  I  should 
go  oftenest  to  it.  I  confess  it  is  the  only  one 
in  which  I  feel  at  home  ;  my  appearance  inter- 
feres with  no  one"'s  employment,  sends  nobody 
out  of  the  room,  causes  no  one  to  be  sent  for 
into  it.  The  dogs  and  children  caress  me  as 
a  welcome  guest,  and  I  am  aware  that,  to  a  cer- 
tain moderate  degree,  every  one  is  pleased  to 
see  me.'* 

**  I  can  understand  all  that ;  but  I  must  be 
allowed  to  give  their  full  value  to  the  sparkling 
eyes  of  the  young  lady." 

"  And  so  do  I.  They  give  life  and  gaiety 
to  her  father's  house,  and  I  am  glad  to  behold 
their  light  there ;  but  without  a  wish  to  see  them 
shine  on  a  home  of  my  own."" 

"  Well!"  said  Lady  De  Lisle,  with  a  sigh, 
"  then  if  it  is  really  so,  I  must  give  up  the  hope 
of  seeing  you  comfortably  settled  for  the  pre- 
sent." 

**  To  soften  your  regret,  remember  how  un- 
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likely  a  person  Augusta  Parry  is  to  settle  com- 
fortably  anywhere.  She  would  always  want  to 
be  flying  and  fluttering  about ;  ^nd  if  by  chance 
her  husband  should  like  home,  v/hat  ci  good 
chance  he  stands  of  getting  it  all  to  himself!" 

**  Oh  !  you  don't  know  how  she  might  turn 
out,  if  she  were  properly  managed." 

"  But  I  never  mean  to  have  to  manage  my 
wife." 

"  I  am  sure  she  won't  manage  you !" 

"  No ;  I  mean  there  should  be  no  manage- 
ment at  all." 

"  A  pretty  well-regulated  household  you  are 
likely  to  have  !'' 

"  I  mean  it  to  be  unique ;  but  as  it  takes 
some  time  to  prepare  for  perfection,  you  can't 
wonder  that  I  am  not  in  a  hurry." 

A  longer  time  than  usual  elapsed  after  this 
conversation,  without  Hubert's  seeing  any  thing 
of  the  Parry  family.  Lady  De  Lisle  regretted 
she  had  spoken  so  openly  to  her  son,  fearing 
the  bare  hint  of  marriage  had  induced  him  to 
give  up  an  intimacy  that  he  himrelf  perhaps  ac- 
knowledged might  so  end.  She  was  confirmed 
in  this  idea  by  a  very  sHght  circumstance. 

She  had  the  finest  conservatory  in  the  coun- 
try, because  she  liked  that  every  thing  she  had 
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should  be  the  finest  and  best.  Accordingly,  she 
was  more  solicitous  to  have  rare  and  expensive 
plants,  than  beautiful  or  sweet  ones.  It  hap- 
pened, that  one  she  prized  highly  died  unex- 
pectedly, and,  as  she  had  not  a  single  cutting 
from  it,  she  was  anxious  to  replace  it.  Miss 
Parry  heard,  through  the  gardener,  of  her  loss, 
and  sent  her  a  very  handsome  one  she  had 
herself  reared,  of  the  same  kind.  Lady  De 
Lisle  was  so  delighted  with  her  acquisition, 
and  said  so  much  more  in  acknowledgment  than 
was  necessary,  that  Ellen,  to  stop  the  current  of 
so  much  thankfulness,  told  her,  if  she  thought  it 
so  great  a  robbery,  she  might  send  her  a  Fuch- 
sia in  lieu  of  it,  which  would  be  considerably 
more  valuable  to  her.  Lady  De  Lisle  gladly 
promised  one,  but  on  her  return  home  was  dis- 
mayed to  find  she  had  only  some  young  nurslings, 
besides  two  handsome  ones  before  her  windows, 
that  looked  so  well,  mixed  with  mignonette,  that 
she  was  loth  to  part  with  them.  Hubert  raised 
the  difficulty  at  once,  by  sending  one  that  stood 
in  his  own  room,  and  was  of  a  magnificent  size. 
Ellen  would  have  been  quite  content  with  a  slip 
to  plant,  but  was  better  pleased  with  the  hand- 
some one  she  received  ;  and  a  few  lines  express- 
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ing  admiration  of  its  beauty  to  Lady  De  Lisle, 
showed  her  it  had  been  sent  in  her  name. 

She  now  began  to  fear  in  earnest  that  her 
remarks  had  determined  her  son  to  be  more 
distant  and  formal  with  his  pleasant  neighbours 
than  she  at  all  wished,  and  she  urged  him  so 
strongly  to  accompany  her  one  morning,  when 
she  was  going  to  call  there,  that,  for  want  of  any 
reason  strong  enough  to  oppose  to  her  ear- 
nestness, he  consented.  They  heard  music  as 
they  drove  to  the  door,  and,  on  entering,  found 
the  room  quite  full  of  some  young  companions 
of  Augusta"'s,  all  busily  engaged  in  trying  some 
new  music  she  had  just  got  from  town.  Mrs. 
Parry,  who  had  taken  refuge  from  the  noise 
in  her  own  sitting-room,  was  summoned  down 
stairs  to  Lady  De  Lisle.  Ellen  was  out  riding 
with  her  father  ;  and  Hubert,  going  straight  up 
to  Augusta,  addressed  her  as  usual.  With  an 
air  of  mock  solemnity  she  arose  and  made  him 
a  low  courtesy  :  Hubert  made  her  as  profound 
a  bow,  and  then  asked  the  meaning  of  his  re- 
ception. 

"  When  one  has  not  seen  people  for  a  great 
while,  it  is  the  proper  way  of  receiving  them, 
is  it  not  ?" 
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"  I  am  much  flattered  that  you  should  think 
it  a  great  while." 

*'  You  are  easily  flattered  then,  for  I  dare 
say  the  footman  would  pay  you  the  same  com- 
pliment." 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  it  was  the  same  thing 
to  be  missed  by  him  or  by  you." 

"  You  are  very  saucy  ;  I  never  told  you  I 
missed  you." 

"  Well,  but  if  you  marked  my  absence,  it  is 
still  something  in  my  favour." 

"  You  will  say  presently  I  have  grown  thin 
upon  it;"  and  she  made  a  motion  with  a  rose 
she  held  in  her  hand^  as  if  she  had  meant  to 
strike  him  with  it. 

*•'  Take  care,"  said  he  gaily,  "  what  you  are 
about ;  if  you  fan  me  with  the  flower  of  love, 
I  may  come  oftener  than  you  might  want  to 
see  me." 

"  Oh  !  when  you  are  figurative  and  poetical, 
there  is  no  talking  plain  English  to  you." 

"  Talk  to  me  in  music,  then,  and  discourse 
sweet  harmony." 

"  Which  part  of  that  do  you  admire  most, 
the  scolding  wife,  or  the  smoky  house  ?'"' 

"  I  rather  think  the  six  squalling  brats  are 
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better  than  either — combined  they  are  too  charm- 
ing ;  so  give  me  something  newer." 

Augusta  readily  complied,  and  Hubert,  as 
usual,  was  sorry  when  the  moment  for  departure 
came.  Just  as  they  were  setting  off,  General 
Parry  and  his  daughter  rode  up.  He  dis- 
mounted, with  old-fashioned  politeness,  to  speak 
to  Lady  De  Lisle ;  and  Hubert  went  up  to  El- 
len, admiring  and  caressing  her  horse,  which 
was  a  remarkably  fine  one.  She  looked  par- 
ticularly well  on  horseback  ;  and  Hubert,  struck 
by  her  noble  air,  and  the  freshness  air  and  ex- 
ercise had  lent  to  her  cheeks,  told  her  he  was 
glad  to  see  she  was  all  the  better  for  her  dissi- 
pation. Upon  her  saying  how  little  inchned 
she  felt  to  repeat  the  experiment,  he  begged 
her  to  hamper  herself  by  no  rash  vows,  for, 
added  he, 

"  You  know  not  how  gay  we  are  going  to  be ; 

we  are  going  to  have  part  of  the regiment ; 

and  its  Colonel,  Lord  Avondale,  is  coming  to 
my  father's." 

The  smile  was  arrested  on  Ellen's  blanched 
lips ;  her  eye  fixed  on  De  Lisle,  seemed  unable 
to  avert  looks  to  which  belonged  no  vision,  and 
she  remained  mute  and  motionless  as  if  spell- 
bound. 
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"  Good  heavens  !  are  you  ill  ?"  said  De  Lisle 
in  alarm. 

"  Only  a  little  giddy,"  she  said  with  effort, 
and  almost  immediately  fell  from  her  horse.  He 
saw  she  was  fainting,  and  had  taken  hold  of 
her,  so  that  her  fall  was  no  farther  than  against 
his  shoulder.  He  carried  her  into  the  hall,  set 
her  down  on  the  first  chair,  and  gave  her  up 
to  her  family,  who  iflocked  around  her.  The 
moment  General  Parry  beheld  his  insensible 
daughter,  struck  with  her  likeness  to  her  mo- 
ther when  she  had  breathed  her  last,  he  could 
not  be  made  to  understand  that  she  would  re- 
cover directly,  but  taking  her  cold  and  power- 
less hand,  he  exclaimed — 

''  My  noble,  my  high-minded  Ellen  !  must 
I  lose  thee  twice  ?"  The  grief  of  age  is  most 
painful  to  witness.  Hubert  felt  it  was  so,  and 
leaving  his  mother  to  offer  either  assistance  or 
consolation,  he  abruptly  left  the  room,  and 
made  the  best  of  his  way  home. 

The  walk  was  long,  and,  just  as  he  turned 
into  his  own  grounds,  he  espied  his  mother's 
carriage.  He  stopped  to  inquire  how  she  had 
left  Miss  Parry. 

"  Oh  !  quite  well,*'  was  the  reply ;  "  she  was 
merely  fatigued  with  a  longer  ride  than  usual, 
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and  faint  with  the  heat  of  the  sun.  I  left  her 
talking  and  laughing,  and  her  father  quite  him- 
self again." 

"Talking  and  laughing!"  thought  Hubert, 
"  what  an  effort !"  for  he  could  not  be  taken  in 
about  the  ride  and  the  sun.  He  remembered 
on  his  way  home  that  Lord  Avondale  and  Wil- 
liam Parry  had  been  great  friends,  and  were  in 
the  same  regiment  at  the  time  the  latter  was 
killed.  That  this  circumstance  might  excite 
some  emotion  in  Ellen  on  first  meeting  Lord 
Avondale,  was  perfectly  natural ;  but  that  the 
mere  mention  of  his  name  should  produce  so 
much  effect,  he  could  not  understand,  espe- 
cially as  he  well  remembered  that  her  counte- 
nance changed  before  he  was  named,  though 
it  evidently  became  more  ghastly  afterwards. 
Whatever  her  feelings  might  be,  he  respected 
them  too  much  to  make  them  the  subject  of 
discussion  with  any  one ;  and  was  almost  reluc- 
tant to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  Sir  Francis  and 
his  mother,  that  he  should  call  the  next  day 
and  inquire  after  her,  fearful  of  being  thought 
by  her  to  scrutinize  her  too  narrowly. 

He  went  however,  but  found  no  one  at  home, 
and  was  turning  his  horse''s  head  to  depart, 
when   the  servant   informed  him  some   of  the 
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family  were  in  the  pavilion  in  the  garden. 
Thither  Hubert  bent  his  steps,  and  found 
Augusta  in  front  of  the  building  playing  at 
battledore  and  shuttlecock  with  a  Mr.  Lorrain, 
who  was  on  a  visit  to  them  ;  her  mother  sitting 
in  the  door-way,  hearing  a  young  girl  her  les- 
son ;  and  Ellen  at  a  large  embroidery  frame, 
covered  with  floss  silks,  looking  very  notable 
and  very  weary.  Hubert  feared  it  was  less  of 
her  work  than  of  her  thoughts  that  she  was 
tired,  but  he  was  careful  not  to  betray  any 
anxiety.  So  far  from  it,  indeed,  that  after 
slightly  bowing  to  her,  and  saying  he  saw  she 
had  recovered  the  heat  of  the  preceding  day, 
he  sat  down  by  Mrs.  Parry,  and  insisted  on 
hearing  the  lesson  that  made  her  look  so  grave. 

The  youngest  boy  came  in  with  a  bunch  of 
flowers  in  his  hand,  which  he  threw  at  Hubert, 
to  which  invitation  for  a  riot  he  immediately 
assented,  till  the  child,  shrieking  and  laughing, 
threw  itself  into  Ellen's  lap,  and  overturned, 
in  so  doing,  the  frame  at  which  she  was  work- 
ing. 

"  You  mischievous  fellow  !"*'  said  she,  good- 
humouredly  patting  his  little  curly  head,  ''  see 
what  you  have  done  !''  The  child,  who  had  high 
spirits  but  a  very  docile  temper,  was  instantly 
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tamed,  and  it  was  not  till  Hubert  had  picked 
up  the  frame,  and  restored  every  thing  to  its 
former  order,  that  he  ventured  to  ask,  "  if  he 
had  done  much  harm." 

"  No,  dearest,"  said  his  sister,  stooping  down 
to  kiss  him,  "  don't  you  see  that  your  play- 
fellow has  set  it  all  to  rights  ?"  The  boy's  sober 
look  was  dispelled  by  the  assurance,  and  he 
seemed  quite  ready  to  renew  his  gambols,  but 
De  Lisle,  telhng  him  they  had  made  noise 
enough,  took  up  a  newspaper  and  sat  down  in 
silence.  The  child  went  out  to  watch  the  game 
in  which  Augusta  was  engaged,  and  as  Mrs. 
Parry  had  previously  left  them,  no  one  remain- 
ed but  the  little  girl  learning  her  lesson  at  the 
end  of  the  pavilion,  and  Ellen,  who  had  resumed 
her  work.  Hubert  was  not  aware  of  this  till 
Miss  Parry  said  in  a  low,  suffocated  voice. 

"  You  did  not  tell  me  yesterday  if  you  ex- 
pected  any    more   company  ?     Is  your   friend 

accompanied   by    his  "    she    stopped,   and 

with  increased  difficulty  began  another  phrase, 
*'  Does  Lady  Avondale  come  to  the  Park  ?'' 

"  How  little,"  said  De  Lisle,  "  can  you 
know  of  that  gallant  Peer,  who  is  not  my  friend, 
as  to  imagine  he  would  bring  his  wife  any  where 
that  he  could  help  P 
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"  I  knew,"  said  Ellen  more  calmly,  *'  that  it 
was  not  a  happy  union,  but  I  did  not  know  that 
it  amounted  to  dislike  on  his  part." 

"  On  both  sides,  I  beheve,  so  much  as  to 
produce  a  separation,  which,  but  for  the  child- 
ren, would  be  complete." 

''  He  has  two,  I  think  .?" 

"Yes,  very  fine  boys.  His  marriage,  it  is 
said,  was  in  some  measure  forced  upon  hira." 

"  How  so  r 

*'  Lady  Avondale's  father  was  a  most  un- 
principled man,  who  lived  by  gaming.  He 
was  nearly  reduced  to  beggary  by  a  run  of  ill- 
luck:  he  took  advantage  of  winning  from  Lord 
Avondale,  an  unsuspicious  and  not  an  habitual 
gamester,  a  considerable  sum,  which  the  latter 
could  not  immediately  raise,  to  propose  a  mar- 
riage with  his  daughter,  which  was  to  cover  the 
debt.  The  moment  he  had  secured  an  esta- 
blishment for  his  only  child,  he  cut  his  own 
throat,  and  poor  Lady  Avondale  found  herself 
at  the  same  moment  a  bereaved  orphan,  and  the 
unbeloved  wife  of  a  man  she  cared  little  for." 

"  Poor  thing  !"  said  Ellen,  shuddering,  "  it 
was  a  hard  lot !  Was  it  true  that  she  had 
another  attachment .?" 

"  It  was  reported,  but  I  believe  solely  be- 
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cause  she  was  seen  not  be  attached  to  her 
husband." 

"  It  was  strange,  too,  that  she  should  not 
like  him,  for  he  could  not  be  unkind  to  her." 

"  I  never  heard  that  he  either  beat  her,  or 
starved  her,  but,  with  those  exceptions,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  made  the  worst  husband  in 
England." 

"  But  remember,  if  she  did  not  like  him,  his 
mere  absence  must  have  been  a  relief;  and  his 
attachments  elsewhere,  if  they  existed,  a  matter 
of  complete  indifference." 

"  No  one  can  like  entire  neglect.  If  she  has 
any  feeling,  but  I  do  not  assert  that  she  has, 
for  I  have  seen  but  little  of  her,  and  was  not 
particularly  pleased  with  that  little — if  it  exists 
however,  how  galling  to  know  she  was  taken  so 
reluctantly,  and  at  the  prayer  of  her  own 
father!" 

"  It  might  have  been  happier  for  her  {{  *  *  * 
*  *  *  It  is  a  bitter  thing  to  belong  to  Lord 
Avondale  !"" 

The  asperity  with  which  Ellen  spoke,  the 
wild  and  haggard  look  which  accompanied 
words  that  apparently  so  little  called  for  either, 
distressed  Hubert,  who  could  not  but  see  there 
must  be  something  painful  beneath  an  emotion 
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SO  foreign  to  her  serene  and  benevolent  spirit. 
Feeling  the  silence  that  ensued  awkward,  as 
betraying  too  much  of  his  thoughts,  he  hast- 
ened to  say  something,  with  which,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  he  was  displeased  the  moment  he 
had  uttered  it.     She  answered  : 

"  No,  it  is  not  prejudice.  I  do  Lord  Avon- 
dale  more  than  justice.  I  show  him  mercy ;  and 
if  we  must  meet,  he  will  feel  it  more  than  I 
shall,  though  now,  you  think,  I  feel  too  much. 
My  brother,  as  you  say,  knew  him,  loved  him, 
trusted  him,  and  died  in  his  arms ; — yet  Lord 
Avondale  insulted  his  memory,  and  betrayed 
his  trust ! — All  this,"  she  added,  after  a  short 
pause,  as  if  to  recover  self-possession,  "  is  con- 
nected with  circumstances  that  might  be  painful 
to  my  family,  and  therefore  to  them  is  unre- 
vealed." 

Hubert  bowed,  as  accepting  the  caution  to 
silence ;  though,  as  Ellen  well  knew,  none  stood 
so  little  in  need  of  it.  He  heard  without  sur- 
prise, a  few  days  after,  that  she  had  been  re- 
commended sea-bathing,  and  with  one  of  the 
younger  children  was  to  leave  home  the  very 
day  on  which  Lord  Avondale  would  arrive  at 
the  Park. 
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De  Lisle  could  not  help  examining  their 
guest  with  more  attention  than  he  had  hitherto 
bestowed  on  him.  But  he  examined  in  vain  ; 
Lord  Avondale  was  not  a  penetrable  man. 
Adored  in  his  profession,  in  which  he  had  dis- 
tinguished himself;  courted  in  society  for  the 
brilliancy  of  his  wit,  and  the  advantages  con- 
ferred on  him  by  situation ;  he  spent  a  careless, 
and  to  all  appearance  a  merry  life. 

Bland  and  courteous  in  his  manner,  there  was 
no  getting  beyond  the  smoothness  of  the  exte- 
rior. He  failed  to  inspire  confidence,  for  his 
own  heart  was  masked  ;  but  of  admiration  he 
had  plenty,  and  that  seemed  to  suit  him  as  well. 
He  had  a  command  of  countenance,  a  steadiness 
of  nerve,  that  nothing  could  overcome  or  shake. 
If  he  expressed  no  great  feeling  for  any  one  but 
himself,  no  very   amiable  or  benevolent   scnti- 
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ment ;  neither  did  he  sin  so  far  against  the  rules 
of  good  taste,  as  to  imply  what  might  be 
thought  the  reverse.  He  was  a  complete  man 
of  the  world,  and  as  such,  De  Lisle  had  never 
felt  any  interest  in  the  acquaintance ;  but  what 
he  might  be  more,  was  past  his  finding  out. 
Lord  Avondale  inquired  with  perfect  steadiness 
of  feature  after  their  neighbours  the  Parrys  ; 
begged  De  Lisle  would  present  him  to  the  Gene- 
ral ;  spoke  in  a  handsome,  graceful  way,  of  his 
eldest  son,  and  slid  out  of  a  subject  Hubert  sus- 
pected must  be  embarrassing,  with  a  degree  of 
facility  and  composure  truly  astonishing. 

He  had  written  to  General  Parry  on  William's 
death,  and  as  at  the  moment  he  was  strongly 
affected,  the  whole  family  were  grateful  for  the 
feeling  expressed.  He  was  accordingly  re- 
ceived with  great  cordiality,  and  said  and  did 
all  that  was  proper  on  the  occasion.  The  event 
was  so  distant,  that  no  one  but  General  Parry 
was  much  affected  by  a  recurrence  to  it,  an'^  he 
quickly  recovered  himself.  As  they  returned 
home.  Lord  Avondale  rallied  De  Lisle  on  his 
attention  to  Augusta,  who,  not  quite  liking  his 
companion's  tone,  answered  pointedly^ — 

"  When  the  sun  is  absent,  men  worship  the 
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moon.  In  Ellen's  absence  Augusta  may  be  ad- 
mired." 

Lord  Avondale  spurred  his  horse,  reined 
him  in,  then  turning  a  shrewd  glance  on  his 
companion,  he  observed,  unconcernedly,  "  How 
you  manage  to  get  the  world  to  suppose  you 
engaged  to  one  sister,  if  you  really  care  for  the 
other,  baffles  my  comprehension." 

"  The  world  is  very  obliging  to  make  engage- 
ments for  me.  The  truth  is,  I  am  no  more  in 
love  with  one  sister  than  with  the  other.  I 
only  say,  the  youngest  can  bear  no  comparison 
with  the  eldest." 

"  When  William  Parry  and  I  took  leave  of 
Ellen  last,"  said  Lord  Avondale,  somewhat  se- 
riously, "  she  was  as  beautiful  a  creature  as  the 
sun  ever  shone  upon.  She  was  about  eighteen, 
and  all  the  brightness  of  blooming  youth  was 
upon  her ;  but  she  has  faded  since,  I  hear,  as 
all  things  must  fade,  and  nine  years  can  pass 
over  no  head  with  impunity." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Hubert,  "  if  it  was  only  time,  she 
would  not  look  as  she  does.  At  seven  and 
twenty  her  bloom  need  not  have  so  decayed — 
her  fresh  youth  been  so  blasted." 

"  And   to    what    other  cause,"   asked    Lord 
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Avondale,  turning  his  keen  eye  full  on  De 
Lisle,  '*  do  you  attribute  a  change,  you  fancy 
premature  ?"" 

"I  am  'not  her  confidant,'"'  replied  he  some- 
what haughtily,  "  nor  should  I  think  her  a 
likely  person  to  have  any;  but  that  there  is 
some  unknown  thread  of  misery  interwoven 
with  her  life,  I  see  and  deplore." 

"  You  had  better,"  said  Lord  Avondale  sar- 
castically, "  marry  her  out  of  pure  compassion 
for  this  hidden  grief  I  do  not  doubt  you 
would  console  her,  be  the  pang  real  or  imagi- 
nary. But  come,  we  have  had  enough  of  the 
Parrys — now  for  a  race  across  the  Down !" 

In  about  six  weeks  Ellen  returned,  and  De 
Lisle  accompanied  Lord  Avondale  to  a  dinner 
at  General  Parry's,  with  a  vague  sensation  of 
curiosity  and  sohcitude  respecting  the  first  meet- 
ing between  his  guest  and  Ellen. 

"  We  are  too  many  at  table  for  my  sister  to- 
day,'' said  Augusta,  "  but  she  will  appear  in 
the  evening." 

Lord  Avondale,  who  had  hitherto  been  re- 
markably silent,  seemed  to  recover  his  spirits, 
and  be  relieved  from  some  oppression.  When 
they  joined  the  ladies,  De  Lisle  followed  him 
closely,    and    saw   him    recognize    Ellen    with 
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something  of  a  start.  He  went  up  to  Augusta, 
however,  with  an  unaltered  countenance,  and 
fixed  his  eyes  on  Miss  Parry,  until  she  hfted 
her's  from  her  work,  when  he  bowed  profound- 
ly. Ellen  coloured,  and  made  a  slight  incli- 
nation in  return. 

Hubert  thought  he  might  be  some  relief  to 
her,  and,  advancing,  did  what  seldom  occurred 
to  him — ^^took  a  vacant  seat  beside  her.  She  did 
indeed  seem  glad  to  see  him,  and  even  held 
out  her  cold  and  tremulous  hand  to  welcome 
him.  Hubert  thought  he  could  detect  an  im- 
patient gesture  in  Lord  Avondale  ;  yet  why  he 
should  dislike  his  shaking  hands  with  a  person 
to  all  appearance  so  indifferent  to  him,  was 
what  he  could  not  make  out.  De  Lisle  was 
not  one  of  those  who  bring  themselves  forward, 
or  like  to  hear  the  sound  of  their  own  voice  : 
accordingly,  when  he  spoke  to  any  one  person 
only,  his  subdued  tone  and  intelligent  counte- 
nance gave  the  idea  of  a  much  more  confiden- 
tial and  important  communication  than  was 
really  taking  place. 

This  peculiarity  of  manner  seemed  no  small 
annoyance  to  Lord  Avondale,  who  in  vain  tried 
to  follow  his  present  conversation.  Augusta 
perceived  the  absence  of  his  manner,  and  wan- 
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dering  of  his  eye  towards  her  sister;  and  coming 
nearer,  she,  by  way  of  joining  in  the  conversa- 
tion, lifted  up  the  end  of  a  large  net  for  fruit 
trees  that  Ellen  was  making,  and  asked  when 
she  proposed  inclosing  Mr.  De  Lisle. 

*'  My  nets,""  said  Ellen,  lifting  her  heavy  eye 
with  a  peculiar  expression  to  Lord  Avondale, 
who  now  stood  over-against  her,  "  are  feeble, 
and  all  too  used  to  break." 

"  But  why  should  you  think,"  said  Hubert 
laughing,  "  that  I  would  struggle  against  them  ? 
You  do  not  know  but  that  a  very  feeble  band, 
once  fixed,  might  bind  me." 

''  I  have  little  experience  in  Jixing  bands, 
whether  strong  or  weak,"  she  said  in  the  same 
tone. 

"  We  are  the  sport  of  circumstances,"  said 
Lord  Avondale  gloomily.  "  The  gossamer's 
threads  might  fix  eternally  where  fate  wars  not 
with  hapless  mortals  ;  and  if  the  voice  of  des- 
tiny is  against  us,  what  avail  links  of  iron  and 
adamantine  chains .?" 

"  Time  was,"  said  Ellen  coldly,  "  when  Lord 
Avondale  felt  iand  acknowledged  that  we  make 
or  mar  our  own  destiny.  But  in  some  cases 
I  can  understand  the  wish  to  shift  the  respon- 
sibility off  our  own  shoulders." 
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Lord  Avondale  seemed  to  shrink  as  from 
some  implied  meaning,  but  the  well-controlled 
muscles  of  his  face  gave  no  outward  sign  of 
inward  agitation.  No  farther  conversation 
passed  between  them  either  then  or  on  several 
other  occasions  when  they  met,  and  Hubert 
could  perceive  nothing  remarkable  between 
them,  except  that  Ellen  regained,  at  each  time 
of  seeing  Lord  Avondale,  more  of  her  natural 
serenity,  while  he  was  losing,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, his  lively,  careless  manners.  Except  in 
her  immediate  presence,  he  was  the  same  as 
usual ;  and  De  Lisle  felt  he  gained  too  much  by 
his  visit  to  regret  it. 

The  contrast  of  Miss  Parry's  feelings  for  the 
two  naturally  influenced  her  manner,  and  she 
could  not  but  turn  from  Lord  Avondale  with 
renewed  approbation  to  Hubert.  The  latter 
became  also,  in  some  degree,  a  shield  against 
the  former  ;  for,  though  Lord  Avondale  rarely 
addressed  her,  his  eye  was  seldom  off  her ;  and 
his  watchfulness,  without  embarrassing,  seemed 
sometimes  to  displease  her.  She  took  refuge 
from  such  close  observation  with  De  Lisle,  who 
was  always  ready  to  talk  or  to  listen,  to  screen 
her  from  others,  or  occupy  her  with  himself. 
Lord  Avondale's  impatience  with  him  at  such 
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moments  was  so  obvious,  as  even  to  be  ob- 
served by  Augusta,  who  not  unfrequently  com- 
pared the  noble  Peer  to  the  dog  in  the  manger  ; 
as  he  had  no  pleasure  in  conversing  with  her 
sister  himself,  and  seemed  determined  no  one 
else  should  enjoy  what  he  could  not.  There  was 
something  unnatural  in  al]  this ;  but  as  things 
we  cannot  account  for,  if  we  see  daily,  cease 
to  have  any  effect  on  us,  so  De  Lisle  was  getting 
quite  accustomed  to  his  greater  intimacy  with 
Ellen,  to  her  severity  towards  Lord  Avondale, 
and  to  his  sad  and  docile  manner  to  her,  which, 
it  would  have  seemed,  ought  to  have  disarmed 
keener  disapprobation  even  than  her's.  He  was 
awakened  to  the  remembrance  that  all  was 
strange  around  him  by  overhearing  a  conversa- 
tion stranger  still. 

One  beautiful  summer's  evening,  Augusta 
and  he  were  in  her  flower-garden,  a  gay  little 
spot  much  inclosed.  She  had  left  him  at  one 
end,  having  perceived  the  gardener  at  the  other, 
to  complain  of  the  sickliness  of  some  moss-roses  ; 
and  he  remained  beside  a  high,  but  thin  beech 
hedge,  on  the  other  side  of  which  was  a  walk. 
Two  persons  were  coming  down  it,  and  Hubert 
presently  distinguished  the  voice  of  Lord  Avon- 
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dale ;  and  as  lie  approached  nearer,  he  plainly 
heard  their  conversation. 

"  Ellen,"  said  Lord  Avondale,  in  accents  of 
unrepressed  agitation,  *'  I  can  bear  it  no  longer. 
You  pour  floods  of  bitterness  on  a  heart  that 
has  not  changed  with  circumstances — on  a  con- 
science no  time  can  sear. 

"  AVhat  is  it  you  require  of  me  ?'"'  said  Ellen 
calmly. 

"  Alas !  I  have  lost  the  right  to  require 
aught ;  but  in  mercy  to  me,  to  yourself,  nay 
to  him,  feed  not  the  growing  passion  of  young 
De  Lisle." 

"  How  can  you  suppose  me  so  lost  to  prin- 
ciple, my  Lord  ?  Circumstanced  as  we  are, 
you  have  indeed  lost  the  right  to  be  jealous ; 
yet  is  it  less  of  an  insult  in  my  present  situa- 
tion than  it  would  have  been  formerly.  You 
judge  of  me  by  yourself." 

"  Cruel  Ellen  !  are  not  mine  years  of  guilt 
and  misery  enough  .'*  Will  you,  too,  heap  coals 
of  fire  on  my  head  ?" 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  reproach  you — but  of 
what  should  we  talk  ?'^ 

"  Of  you  ! — for  it  is  vain  to  talk  of  so  lost  a 
person  as    I    am.     In  short,   I   must   and   will 
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warn  you  of  the  precipice  on  which  you  stand. 
I  know  you  will  not  marry  De  Lisle ;  but  what 
is  my  security — I  should  say  what  is  your's, 
that  you  will  not  love  him?  Ellen,  I  abhor 
that  young  man.  I  hate  him  for  his  quick  eye, 
that  sees  too  much — above  all,  for  his  friendly, 
open  manner,  that  reproaches  my  coldness  and 
deceit.  Beware,  Ellen,  how  you  love  him,  for 
my  hatred  then  should  not  stop  at  words  !*" 

"Barbarian!  is  it  thus  you  seek  to  influ- 
ence me .?" 

"  Pardon,  pardon.  I  know  not  what  I  say ; — 
yet,  for  your  sake,  consider — *" 

"  Consider  what  ?  I  have  had  enough  of 
love,  Avondale,  believe  me :  believe  thie  wi- 
thered form  of  her  whose  withered  heart  you 
cannot  see,  when  I  tell  you  an  angel's  silver 
tones  could  never  more  wake  the  slumbering 
passion  in  my  breast.  I  am  not  very  young 
in  years — I  am  old  in  feeling,  and  you  might 
trust  to  my  honour  not  to  excite  in  others  what 
I  ought  not  to  return,  and  could  not,  if  I  might. 
I  will  answer  for  none  but  myself;  yet  I  be- 
lieve I  might  answer  for  Hubert." 

"  You  do  not,  you  cannot  believe  it !  On 
what  would  you  found  such  a  belief.?  Is  it  on 
his  ever- wakeful  vigilance  to  all  that  may  please 
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or  shelter  you  ?  Is  it  on  the  greedy  ear  with 
which  he  devours  a  chance  word  of  kindness 
from  you,  or  the  unconscious  softening  of  his 
voice  when  he  addresses  you  ?" 

''  Do  not  let  these  fancies  trouble  you.  If 
you  knew  him  as  I  do,  you  would  understand 
his  retaining  for  me  some  of  the  recrard  of  his 
juvenile  days.  He  is  amiable,  and  generous, 
and  feeling  ;  but  as  I  do  not  betray  all  the  re- 
gard I  really  feel  for  him,  there  is  no  gratified 
vanity  to  be  the  nurse  of  love;  and  besides, 
the  most  amiable  man  is  not  insensible  to  the 
charm  of  youth  and  beauty — a  charm  that  here 
is  wanting." 

"  I  do  not  say  you  are  the  same  Ellen  I 
quitted  nine  years  ago — quitted  with  an  agony 
that  was  doubtless  a  presentiment  of  all  the 
evil  that  was  to  ensue  !  but  I  do  say,  that  even 
your  pale  cheek  and  heavy  eye  are  attractions  to 
him.  My  beloved  Ellen,  you  have  suffered — 
but  you  do  not  know  the  worst  pang  of  all. 
You  have  never  caused  the  misery  of  another — 
beware " 

De  Lisle  could  not  catch  another  syllable; 
indeed  he  scarcely  heard  the  last  few  words, 
for  a  faint  sob  from  Ellen  denoted  that  she  was 
in  tears,  and   he  knew  too  well  how  potent  that 
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grief  must  be  to  which  she  could  so  yield, 
though  but  for  a  moment.  He  plunged  into 
another  part  of  the  shrubbery  to  avoid  Augusta, 
for  he  felt  the  necessity  of  a  moment's  solitude 
to  still  the  storm  within  him.  That  Ellen  had 
been  engaged  to  Lord  Avondale,  seemed  obvi- 
ous ;  that  his  desertion  of  her  had  stifled  all 
regard  and  all  esteem  in  her  breast,  was  also 
evident ;  but  by  what  romantic  code  of  feeling 
could  she  suppose  herself  not  only  incapable  of 
all  other  attachment,  but  culpable  in  yielding  to 
it  ?  He  pondered  it  over  in  vain.  Towards 
Lord  Avondale,  a  married  man,  who  presumed 
to  be  jealous  of  a  woman  he  had  abandoned, 
his  feelings  were  full  of  ire  and  disdain.  He 
felt  that  he  longed  to  be  dear  to  Ellen,  if  it 
were  only  to  avenge  her  cause  and  his  own  on 
this  selfish  tyrant.  He  never  had  liked  him, 
but  he  perceived  now  how  much  he  had  over- 
rated him,  and  his  distrust  of  human  nature 
increased  tenfold. 

The  delight  with  which  he  had  heard  Ellen's 
confession  of  more  regard  for  him  than  she 
thought  fit  to  display,  convinced  him  that  he 
was  indeed  fonder  of  her  than  he  had  himself 
supposed.  If  she  could  once  be  brought  to 
care   for  him,   how  happy  she    might  yet  be ; 
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for  her  ardent  spirit  was  in  want  of  some  object 
of  ardent  attachment.  To  make  the  happiness 
of  Ellen  ! — to  see  her  beautiful  eyes  beam  with 
their  natural  light,  to  bring  back  to  her  cheek 
the  tint  that  tears  had  washed  out  !  Hubert's 
heart  leaped  at  these  thoughts.  Yet  now  that 
she  was  put  on  her  guard  against  him,  this  was 
more  difficult  than  ever.  He  determined  to 
be  so  cautious,  that  she  should  not  take  fright 
till  her  affections  were  fairly  his — to  renew  his 
flirtation  with  Augusta,  which  he  had  rather 
given  up  to  Lord  Avondale — to  omit  no  op- 
portunity of  attention  to  any  of  the  family, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  possibility  of  her  with- 
drawing from  the  intimacy. 

Having  restored  some  little  order  to  his 
thoughts  and  feelings,  he  lost  no  time  in  join- 
ing the  party,  complaining  bitterly  of  Augusta's 
desertion,  as  a  cover  to  his  own  rudeness  in  not 
waiting  for  her.  He  found  Lord  Avondale  dis- 
cussing some  military  topic  with  General  Parry  ; 
and  he  shrank  from  the  smile  in  which  his 
features  were  dressed,  and  the  smooth  brow  on 
which  not  a  trace  of  his  late  feelings  remained. 
Ellen  soon  appeared,  and  he  asked  himself  why 
he  condemned  not  her  serenity  as  dissimulation 
also.     But  he  soon  confessed  that,  though  some- 
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times  inexplicable,  she  was  never  insincere. 
She  did  not  gloss  over  her  feelings  and  veil  her 
natural  temper.  She  overcame  the  former,  and 
directed  the  latter.  Her  composure  was  not 
feigned — it  was  in  truth  acquired :  hilarity  she 
never  affected,  though  at  times  something  would 
elicit  a  spark  of  the  gaiety  natural  to  her. 
She  was  seldom  sad,  because  she  thought  it  a 
duty  to  discourage  sadness ;  she  often  tried  to 
be  interested  in  things  that  did  not  affect  her, 
and  such  was  the  benevolent  facility  with  which 
she  sympathised  with  others,  that  she  often  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  if  she  failed,  she  did  not  affect  what 
she  had  not  felt.  As  far  as  he  could  guess  at 
the  motives  that  actuated  her,  De  Lisle  knew 
a  more  upright  and  lofty  spirit  did  not  exist. 
High  as  was  the  standard  of  her  duties  and  the 
tone  of  her  feelings,  she  had  the  talent  of  coming 
down  so  gracefully  to  the  level  of  ordinary  un- 
derstandings and  commonplace  tempers,  that 
her  superiority  was  felt  only  by  congenial 
minds. 

The  more  Hubert  studied  her,  the  more  he 
marvelled  at  an  attachment  formed  in  such 
early  youth  having  had  power  to  cast  its 
baneful  shadow  over  her  maturer  years.     Nine 
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years  was  a  period  that,  young  as  he  was, 
he  could  hardly  look  back  upon.  It  was  not 
solitude  that  had  nursed  romantic  recollections ; 
for  till  her  aunfs  inauspicious  marriage  no  one 
had  lived  more  in  the  gay  world  than  Ellen, 
or  been  more  admired  in  it.  He  could  under- 
stand the  ravages  of  passion  so  long  as  it  ex- 
isted ;  but  when  overcome,  when  the  struggle 
was  once  over,  he  could  not  see  why  its  victim 
should  not  return  very  nearly  to  what  she  was 
before.  He  felt  and  argued  as  a  man; — he 
forgot  that  affection  is  the  natural  element  of 
woman ;  that  once  yielded  to,  it  becomes  inter- 
woven in  her  frame,  forms  a  part  of  every 
thought  and  every  feeling,  and  is  not  a  chance 
ingredient  in  the  cup  of  happiness,  but  be- 
comes the  draught  itself  He  could  not  guess 
at  the  blank  that  succeeds  the  loss  of  all  that 
was  valuable ;  for  love,  to  the  most  affectionate 
of  men,  is  but  a  part,  and  he  did  not  know 
that  there  are  women  to  whom  it  is  the  whole. 

Lord  Avondale  had  taken  n  small  house  in 
the  vicinity,  to  which  he  removed  on  quitting 
the  Park.  He  gave  dinners  and  balls,  and 
did  all  the  popular  things  expected  of  a  man 
in  his  situation.  In  the  winter  his  regiment 
H  2 
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was  ordered  elsewhere,  and  he  took  leave  of  the 
neighbourhood  with  the  usual  speeches  and  ex- 
pressions of  regard  and  thankfulness. 

It  was  a  dull  day  to  the  young  ladies  of  the 
environs,  when  the  positive  departure  of  every 
officer  was  announced.  Some  regretted  the 
dancing  that  had  flown  with  them,  some  their 
excellent  band,  and  even  Augusta,  though  less 
disconsolate  than  her  companions,  acknowledg- 
ed they  would  lose  something  in  general  cheer- 
fulness. Ellen  alone  was  glad;  and  seeing  no 
reason  for  concealing  the  fact,  monstrous  as 
it  appeared,  confessed  it  was  quite  a  comfort 
to  know  she  might  take  a  ride  without  seeing 
that  eternal  uniform  that  had  haunted  them  so 
long. 

"  What  will  sister  Ellen  do,"  asked  httle 
elane  Parry,  "  when  the  hunting  begins,  and 
we  have  nothing  but  black  caps  and  red  coats .?" 

"  Ay,  poor  Ellen !"  said  her  brother,  to 
whom  the  remark  was  addressed,  "  there  will 
be  another  '  eternal  uniform'  for  her."*' 

"  Oh,  no  !"  said  Ellen,  "  hounds  and  hunters 
may  always  be  avoided,  as  they  move  en  masse ; 
but  for  idle  officers,  one  sees  them  hanging  on 
every  gate,  and  galloping  down  every  green 
lane." 
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Hubert  was  little  disposed  to  take  the  part 
of  the  military,  whether  collectively  or  indivi- 
dually, and  flattered  himself  Ellen's  satisfac- 
tion at  the  departure  of  Lord  Avondale  might 
redound  to  his  advantage.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, discover  that  it  did  so :  Ellen  seemed 
to  have  relapsed  into  her  former  manner.  He 
was  vexed,  but  not  positively  discouraged ;  for 
he  remembered  it  was  her  system  not  to  treat 
him  with  any  distinction,  and  he  did  not  now 
attribute  it  to  caprice  or  coldness. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Winter  wore  away  and  spring  found  the 
De  Lisles  and  Parrys  much  where  the  last 
summer  had  left  them.  Augusta  was  still  the 
belle  of  the  country,  and  still  her  light  tones 
and  dimpled  rosy  cheeks  bore  witness  to  the 
cheerfulness  and  levity  of  her  temper.  Ellen 
was  a  little  fatter  and  a  little  more  animated ; 
her  eldest  brother  was  fancying  himself  a  man, 
and  strutting  about  with  newly  acquired  notions 
of  importance  ;  and  even  little  Jane  was  curling 
her  hair  with  more  care,  and  getting  sister 
Ellen  to  tie  her  sash,  from  an  instinctive  re- 
liance on  her  superior  taste.  Hubert  recol- 
lected with  regret,  that  he  was  going  to  town 
shortly,  and  should  not  see  Ellen  for  two 
months.  He  had  little  inducement  to  share 
in  the  gaieties  of  the  capital;  but  he  had  al- 
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ways   said  he  would  go,   and  knew  not  how 
to  retract. 

From  the  moment  Sir  Francis  ceased  to  find 
any  amusement  in  giving  dinners,  the  pleasure 
of  London  was  at  an  end  to  him.  He  cared  not 
for  politics ;  he  liked  his  quiet  game  of  cards 
much  better  in  his  own  house  in  the  country 
than  at  a  club,  or  an  old  dowager's  in  town. 
For  some  time  he  went  each  year  for  a  shorter 
period  than  the  one  preceding  it,  and  at  last 
resolutely  broke  through  the  habit,  and  said 
he  would  rather  not  go  at  all.  Lady  De  Lisle 
was  quite  as  well  pleased.  At  the  Park  she 
was  a  person  of  importance ;  in  town  she  was 
of  none.  Well  born  and  connected  herself,  and 
having  always  lived  among  fine  people,  she 
retained  to  the  last  the  privilege  of  yawning  in 
some  great  houses  on  gala  days.  But  she  saw 
that  the  young  and  the  handsome  only  were 
the  fashion :  she  had  ceased  to  be  young,  she 
had  no  daughter  to  take  about,  for  whose  sake 
she  might  have  learned  to  put  up  with  the  airs 
of  young  men,  and  the  occasional  impertinence 
of  young  women.  The  whole  system  was  dif- 
ferent to  what  it  had  been  in  her  day,  and  she, 
of  course,  thought  it   changed  for  the  worse. 
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Accordingly  the  house  in  town  was  sold,  and 
Hubert  had  to  seek  a  lodging,  which  he  rather, 
looked  upon  as  a  grievance. 

He  went,  however,  and  was  even  amused  more 
than  he  could  have  believed  possible  at  the 
moment.  He  mounted  his  horse  at  General 
Parry's  door,  and  kissed  his  hand  to  the  group 
in  the  drawing-room  window,  who  re-echoed 
his  farewell. 

In  his  first  joy  at  seeing  Ellen  after  so  long 
an  absence,  he  could  hardly  keep  to  his  resolu- 
tion of  showing  nothing  but  friendliness.  He 
did  not  then  perceive  that  though  kindly  re- 
ceived by  every  one,  there  was  a  shade  of  dif- 
ference in  the  manners  of  General  and  Mrs. 
Parry ;  and  when  the  discovery  was  made,  it 
astonished  and  grieved  him.  He  soon  ascertain- 
ed, that  there  had  been  no  coolness  between  them 
and  his  family  in  his  absence.  At  any  other 
time  he  would  have  been  affronted,  and  readily 
have  given  up  people  who  had  cooled  towards 
him;  but  Ellen  could  be  seen  only  at  her 
father's,  and  Ellen  was  not  so  easily  to  be  given 
up.  He  took  his  resolution  at  once,  and  deter- 
mined to  make  Augusta  explain  every  thing. 
In  this  he  did  not  succeed.  Augusta  knew 
nothing,  or  would  acknowledge  nothing.     She 
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said  he  was  a  great  favourite  with  her  father 
and  mother,  and  she  saw  not  the  change  of 
which  he  complained.  He  affected  to  be  satis- 
fied, and  inwardly  hoped  Ellen  might  be  more 
communicative.  To  see  her  alone,  however, 
was  next  to  impossible.  He  tried  many  ways 
without  success. 

He  resolved,  therefore,  on  a  bold  step.  The 
Parrys  were  to  dine  at  the  Park  in  a  few  days ; 
Ellen,  he  knew,  would  stay  at  home.  He  or- 
dered his  horse  to  be  in  readiness,  and  leaving 
the  dinner-table  shortly  after  the  ladies,  gal- 
loped off  to  General  Parry's.  He  tied  his 
horse  to  a  stile  leading  into  his  plantation, 
meaning  to  enter  the  house  unannounced,  by  the 
door  that  opened  into  the  garden.  He  had  to 
pass  the  paviHon,  and,  as  he  approached,  he  was 
startled  by  sounds  of  music.  He  came  near 
cautiously,  and,  himself  concealed  by  a  thick 
bush,  beheld  Ellen  at  her  harp,  or  rather  at 
Augusta's,  for  she  never  played  but  when 
alone.  Hubert  thought  he  h(vd  never  seen  her 
graceful  figure  to  such  advantage,  or  her  beau- 
tiful hand  and  arm  so  much  displayed.  She 
sang,  and  as  the  roof  of  the  building  was  pe- 
culiarly favourable  to  sound,  and,  in  the  be- 
lief of  being  unheard,  she  gave  her  voice  full 
H  5 
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scope,  her  performance  might  have  delighted 
one  less  disposed  to  be  pleased.  As  for  De 
Lisle,  he  could  have  listened  for  ever,  but, 
knowing  he  would  never  have  such  another  op- 
portunity of  speaking  to  Ellen,  he  did  not 
choose  to  lose  it  quite. 

Fearful  of  alarming  her,  he  retreated  a  few 
steps,  and  called  and  whistled  to  a  dog  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  music  stopped  directly ;  and  still 
calling  "  Cato,  Cato  ! "  he  went  up  to  the  door 
of  the  pavilion.  Ellen  was  standing  at  the 
entrance,  and  on  seeing  it  was  really  De  Lisle 
(for  she  would  not  believe  the  voice),  she  ima- 
gined something  had  happened  to  her  father. 
He  soon  reassured  her,  and  apologising  for  so 
abrupt  a  visit,  said  "  he  had  but  a  few  words  to 
say,  and,  could  he  have  found  any  other  moment, 
would  not  have  so  cavalierly  intruded  on  her 
solitude."  Ellen,  with  a  look  of  cold  surprise, 
sat  down  in  silence,  and  he  proceeded  rapidly 
to  state  "  with  what  regret  he  would  give  up  an 
intimacy  with  her  family,  and  yet  how  indis- 
pensable it  would  be,  unless  the  cordiality,  he 
might  almost  say  the  affection,  of  other  times 
was  resumed." 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Miss  Parry,  "  why,  so 
questioned,  I  should  conceal  the  fact.  My  fa- 
ther  and  his  wife  really  love   you,  but  they 
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love  their  daughter  better.  You  must  know 
enough  of  the  world  to  be  aware,  that  a  young 
man  who  has  no  serious  intentions,  cannot 
dangle  after  a  girl  without  doing  her  an  in- 
jury, that  is  to  say,  without  preventing  eligible 
people,  more  in  earnest,  from  presenting  them- 
selves. My  father  has  a  large  family.  Au- 
gusta's beauty  seemed  to  secure  her  making 
a  good  marriage.  Should  they  sacrifice  that 
hope  because  it  amuses  you  to  flirt  with 
her  ?" 

"  Surely  not :  I  could  have  no  such  desire ; — 
but  cannot  you  undertake  to  promise  that  I  will 
never  flirt  with  her  again  ?  You  might  do  it 
safely." 

"  May  be  so ;  but  I  cannot  promise  that  she 
would  never  flirt  with  you.  It  is  her  way,  and 
there  is  no  harm  done  while  you  come  to  our 
house  no  more  than  other  young  men.  It 
would  be  difficult,  too,  for  you  to  change  an 
established  manner,  and  more  difficult  to  per- 
suade the  world  at  large  that  it  was  changed." 

"  So,  then,  I  am  condemned,  and  you  tell  me 
so  with  more  indifference  than  if  your  father 
had  decided  on  banishing  a  cat." 

Ellen  smiled.  "  A  noble  comparison,  in- 
deed !  but  what  can  I  do  in  the  matter  .?'" 

**  You  might  be  sorry,  at  least." 
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"  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry,  that  you  do  not 
love  Augusta  ;  and  sorry,  as  you  do  not,  that  we 
can  see  so  little  of  you." 

Hubert  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  relaxing  coun- 
tenance, and  taking  her  hand  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  And  should  Augusta  consent  to  be  my 
wife,  would  Ellen  receive  me  as  a  brother  ?  Be- 
come one  of  that  family  to  which  she  has  bounded 
her  attachments,  might  I  hope  that  she  would 
love  me  ?" 

Ellen  lifted  up  her  tearful  eyes  with  an  ex- 
pression of  so  much  pleasure  and  tenderness, 
that  Hubert  forgot  all  his  prudent  resolves, — 
"  My  beloved,"  he  exclaimed,  "  will  you  not 
speak  to  me  ?  will  you  not  say  you  could  love 
me  r 

*'  You  cannot  doubt  my  affection,  so  soon  as 
I  may  be  permitted  to  feel  it." 

"  Permitted  !  who  is  to  permit  you  ?  who 
should  now  prevent  you  ?" 

"  Hubert,  you  are  making  a  strange  jumble 
of  words  and  sentiments.  We  are  speaking  of 
my  sister.  If  you  love  her,  I  cannot  see  what 
prevents  your  proposing  to  her ;  and  if  you 
do  not,  I  cannot  wish  you  to  engage  yourself, 
though  my  own  happiness  would  doubtless  be 
much  augmented  by  your  becoming  a  legitimate 
object  of  attachment  to  me." 
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"  And  why  should  I  not  now  be  a  legitimate 
object  of  attachment  ?  Ellen,  can  you  not  feel 
why  I  cannot  marry  Augusta?  Do  you  not 
see  why  I  want  nothing  of  her,  but  that  she 
may  be  my  sister,  since  she  is  yours  ?" 

Miss  Parry  started  and  coloured — she  looked 
up  anxiously,   but    her   eye   sank    on    meeting 
Hubert's,   the   expression  of  which  did  indeed 
correspond  but  too  well  with  the  tone  of  undis- 
guised tenderness  in  which   he  had   addressed 
her.     He  watched  eagerly  the  struggling  feel- 
ings   that    passed    over  her  countenance,    like 
hurrying  clouds  that  flit  athwart  the  moon  and 
obscure  her  silvery  light ,   but  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  see  grief  rise,  as  it  were,  superior  to 
all  other  emotions,  and  quench  with  tears  the 
brightness  that  a  few  moments  before   shed  a 
chaste  and  fitful  splendour  on  every  feature.  She 
threw  lier  arms  over  the  marble  table  near  which 
she  sat,  and  buried  her  face  upon   them,  but 
her  tears  fell  over  them,  and  her  slender  frame 
seemed   almost  convulsed,  though  not  a  sound 
of  complaint  escaped  her. 

"  Ellen !"  he  cried,  "  for  the  love  of  Heaven, 
speak  to  me — what  means  this  grief?  Is  it  ter- 
ror ? — is  it  hatred  ?" 

She  seemed  to  make  a  great  eifort  to  attain 
something  like  composure ;  and  lifting  herself 
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partly  up  repeated,  "  Terror !  what  should  I 
fear  ? — Hatred  !  whom  should  I  hate  ? — Not 
you,"  she  added  more  collectedly,  "  who  de- 
serve so  much  more  than  I  can  give." 

"  I  deserve  nothing — I  ask  nothing  now.  In 
time,  when  my  affection  has  ceased  to  scare  or  to 
grieve  you,  I  will  leave  it  to  your  generosity 
what  return  to  make  to  a  devotion  that  knows 
no  bounds." 

"  No,  it  does  not  scare  me ;  but,  alas  !  it  ne- 
ver can  fail  to  give  me  pain.  My  dear  Hubert, 
you  are  young — very  young,  and  I  know  that 
this  unfortunate  predilection  not  meeting  with 
the  encouragement  it  might  so  naturally  expect, 
will  soon  die  a  natural  death — but  still,  just 
now,  it  is  hard  upon  you ;"  and  her  tears  again 
began  to  flow,  and  she  unconsciously  rested  her 
head  against  the  arm  that  so  gladly  supported 
her. 

•'  Do  not  agitate  yourself  any  longer,  my 
dear  Ellen — some  other  time  you  shall  tell  me 
what  is  the  unaccountable  barrier  between  us — 
till  then,  I  will  hope  it  may  be  removed." 

"  There  is  no  mortal  hand  can  remove  it,"  she 
said  gloomily. — "  I  have  vowed,  and  my  oath  is 
registered  in  higher  annals  than  ours.  I  have 
not  the  power  of  loving,  but  if  I  worshipped  you 
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fondly  as  ever  did  zealous  votary  kneeling  to 
the  shrine  of  her  patron  saint,  it  would  not 
avail  you.  My  lot  in  life  is  cast,  and  I  would 
not  complain  of  it,  nay  I  dare  not,  since  I  my- 
self made  the  fate  that  clings  to  me,  if  I  suffered 
alone.  But  what  have  you  done  to  be  involved 
in  my  destiny  T' 

"  I  cannot  understand,  if  you  really  feel  for 
me,  why  you  will  not  make  one  vigorous  effort 
to  throw  off  what  must  be  a  superstitious 
feeling.  You  know  not  the  numbers  you  would 
make  happy  by  forgetting  your  own  past  and 
embellishing  my  future  existence.  If  you  dis- 
appoint me  there  where  disappointment  is  most 
felt,  you  must  answer  it  to  my  mother,  whose 
hopes  of  seeing  her  only  child  happily  married 
will  be  annihilated.  I  cannot  love  every  one  I 
see  ;  I  can  still  less  easily  esteem  as  I  do  you. 
All  the  good  you  might  do  as  my  wife,  all  the 
happiness  you  would  be  certain  to  confer,  you 
become  responsible  for  omitting." 

Ellen  smiled  through  her  ^,ears.  "Forgive  me, 
ray  dear  Hubert,  if  I  am  so  old  that  the  language 
of  romance  sounds  strangely  in  my  ears.  It  is 
not  at  three  or  four-and-twenty  that  men  cease 
to  love,  or  are  in  any  great  danger  of  not  marry- 
ing, because  their  early  fancies  are  neither  pru- 
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dent  nor  successful.  My  own  conscience  acquits 
me  of  having  done  aught  that  could  excite  your 
present  regard  :  still  I  regret  it  deeply  ;  for  as  I 
cannot  explain  my  reasons,  you  have  a  right  to 
think  your  confidence  has  been  misplaced. 
Why  would  you  seek  out  one  who  sought  the 
shade  .f^  There  is  no  mystery  without  guilt ; 
no  concealment  without  something  to  conceal 
that  should  never  have  been  done.  If  you  would 
try  those  around  you  by  the  only  sure  test,  that 
of  principle,  you  would  be  deceived  only  where 
every  noble  mind  would  wish  to  be  deceived, 
from  an  incomprehensibility  of  baseness."" 

"  But  in  trusting  to  you  I  had  surely  nothing 
to  reproach  myself  with.  The  more  I  studied 
you,  the  more  admirable  I  found  you.  I  can- 
not repent  having  so  fixed  my  affections,  though 
I  may  lament  that  you  reject  them." 

"  You  will  not  barely  lament,  you  will  resent 
it.  You  will  say  to  yourself,  her  conduct  is 
both  unnatural  and  unreasonable.  You  will 
learn  to  mistrust  all  but  the  giddy  and  the  frivo- 
lous, through  whose  nothingness  of  character  you 
can  penetrate  at  once.  This  is  the  mischief  that, 
with  your  disposition,  I  am  doing  you  ;  and  this 
is  what  I  regret  even  more  than  your  momentary 
pang  of  disappointment. 

"  It  is  true,  that  if  you  have  no  other  attach- 
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ment,  and  you  feel  any  interest  for  me,  this  ut- 
ter rejection  is  incomprehensible." 

"  I  am  aware  it  must  be  so — all  I  can  ask  is, 
that  you  will  trust  to  my  word,  which  I  do  not 
give  lightly,  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  I  be- 
lieve your  wife  is  likely  to  be  a  very  happy 
woman,  and  I  would  not  quarrel  with  so  fair  a 
chance  of  happiness,  if  by  any  possibility  it 
could  be  mine.  But  I  repeat  it,  I  cannot  be- 
come the  wife  of  any  one,  without  mihtating 
against  my  ideas  of  duty.  I  know  it  is  unfair 
to  expect  from  you  submission  to  an  unrevealed 
feeling : — at  the  same  time  you  must  do  me  the 
justice  to  acknowledge,  that  I  never  sought  to 
mislead  or  interest  you.  In  many  ways  you 
had  a  claim  on  me,  associated  as  you  were  with 
my  early  days,  and  with  that  dear  brother,  who 
alone  was  dearer  to  me  than  yourself.  I  did 
not  indulge  myself  by  avowing  a  regard  you 
might  have  mistaken  for  something  more  tender. 
I  stood  aloof,  and  did  all  that  coldness  and 
neglect  could  do,  to  teach  you  I  would  not 
be  loved." 

"  But  I  thought  I  could  see  through  all  this 
into  your  natural  temper.  I  thought  affection, 
unbounded  exclusive  affection,  was  necessary 
to  you." 

"  Not  necessary,  since  you  see  I  live  without 
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it.     It  is  a  luxury  of  felicity,  which  vanishes 
with  the  illusions  of  early  youth.'' 

"  Can  no  time,  no  circumstances,  change  my 
doom  ?" 

"  None,  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  anticipate." 

"  Think  again,  Ellen,  before  you  send  me 
forth  a  solitary  and  blighted  wanderer,  into  a 
world  of  which  I  am  already  weary." 

"  Oh !  would  that  any  thought  could  prevent 
it !  Yet  go  not  forth,  I  implore  you,  with  such 
false  views  of  the  world  and  of  yourself :  there 
are  in  life  moments  of  anguish,  to  which  all  you 
now  feel  bear  no  more  comparison,  than  does 
the  weakness  of  man  to  the  power  of  God. 
Cradled  in  luxury,  enervated  by  indulgence, 
your  feelings,  like  a  nerve  that  is  bare,  lie  open 
to  the  touch.  Every  thing  bruises,  every  thing 
rubs  against  them.  In  a  world  in  whose  wel- 
fare you  are  uninterested,  you  will  only  become 
more  fastidious,  and  end  by  being  selfish.  It 
would  be  the  ruin  of  a  fine  character,  and  would 
give  me  more  pain  than  any  thing  I  know." 

"  How  easily  might  you  prevent  it !  What 
is  there  you  might  not  teach  me  to  think  and 
feel  ?     You  might  even  make  me  religious." 

"  Do  you  hold  out  that  hope  as  a  bribe  to 
me  ?    It  would  have  much  weight  under  other 
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circumstances  with  many,  but  not  with  me,  who 
believe  that  it  is  only  God  who  can  make  us  re- 
ligious." 

"  But  there  are  instruments  of  good  as  of 
evil ;  and  what  nobler  instruments  could  there 
be  in  a  righteous  cause,  than  the  friend  I  have 
lost,  and  she  who  now  eludes  my  grasp,  and  is 
to  me  almost  as  shadowy  a  being  ?'"* 

"  If  Lionel  failed,  why  should  you  think  I 
might  succeed  ?  Delude  not  yourself;  in  your 
own  heart  must  spring  up  the  wish,  and  the 
power  will  be  added  to  it — but  not  by  mortal 
means,  or  human  influence.  My  prayers  you 
shall  have  as  fervently  when  at  a  distance,  as  if 
you  were  before  me  to  hear  them." 

"  At  a  distance  !  then  you  enforce  the  tacit 
punishment  of  your  father,  and  will  not  even 
repay  my  love  with  the  scanty  boon  of  friend- 
ship !  I  would  try  and  content  myself  with 
that." 

"  You  would  try  in  vain, — love  can  be  re- 
paid only  by  itself.  To  extinguish  it  at  once 
is  all  that  remains  for  you  ;  and  we  need  meet 
so  seldom,  so  very  seldom,  that  your  task  will 
soon  be  got  through." 

"  Ellen,  if  it  must  be  so,  I  will  not  do  it  by 
halves.     I  will  go  abroad  again,  and  never  see 
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you  but  in  my  dreams,  till  this  irksome  feeKng 
is  quenched  at  once/' 

"  Go  in  peace,  and  be  thankful  that  your  lot 
is  not  as  mine,  and  that  you  have  not  made 
those  who  were  dear  to  you  suffer." 

"  It  is  growing  dusk,  and  I  shall  be  missed 
at  home.  Will  you  walk  with  me  through  the 
plantation  ?  It  will  be  always  too  soon  to  say 
farewell !" 

Hubert  had  made  the  proposal  thinking  it 
would  not  be  agreed  to,  in  which  case  he  would 
have  had  an  excuse  for  the  bitterness  that  over- 
flowed his  spirit.  But  he  was  mistaken  :  Ellen 
assented  without  hesitation  ;  she  walked  as  slow- 
ly as  he  could  desire ;  she  soothed  him  by  her 
gentleness,  she  affected  him  by  her  sadness. 
All  his  asperity  was  softened  down,  but  his 
regrets  increased  in  proportion  as  his  loss  ap- 
peared greater-.  He  reached  the  place  where 
his  horse  was  secured,  and  felt  that  he  had  but 
another  moment,  and  that  he  touched  the  crisis 
of  his  fate.  He  could  not  utter  the  adieu  that 
trembled  at  his  heart :  he  looked  at  his  com- 
panion, who,  faint  and  weeping,  seemed  nearly 
as  much  agitated  as  himself.  Encouraged  by 
her  distress,  he  supported  her  in  his  arms,  and 
once  more  returned  to  the  charge. 
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"  We  might  be  so  happy  !"  he  said,  in  the 
broken  voice  of  entreaty. 

"  No !  we  could  not  be  happy,  for  we  should 
be  doing  wrong.  Hubert  !  may  a  blessing 
greater  than  mine  rest  upon  you  !  May  God 
bless  you  !  and  then  you  will  be  as  happy  here- 
after as  you  are  amiable  here." 

To  so  solemn  an  adieu,  nothing  could  be 
added.  Hubert  kissed  the  cold  hand  that  mo- 
tioned his  departure,  sprang  over  the  stile, 
then  upon  his  horse's  back,  and  urged  him 
unconsciously  up  the  hill  that  rose  above  the 
plantation.  He  paused  at  the  top,  and  looked 
back.  In  the  faint  twihght  he  could  still  dis- 
tinguish the  shadowy  form  of  Ellen — her  white 
robe  fluttered  in  the  breeze,  her  low  sigh  was 
still  in  his  ear — he  could  fancy  she  waved  him 
another  adieu,  when  suddenly  tlie  gathering 
shades  of  night  deepened,  and  the  indistinct 
figure  was  confounded  with  other  forms,  and 
lost  in  the  blue  haze  of  distance.  He  watched 
its  vanishing  with  a  superstitious  pang  at  his 
heart.  He  fancied  that  shrouds  and  darkness 
would  for  ever  cover  all  he  loved.  He  beheld 
himself  as  a  being  struggling  with  his  destiny, 
who  had  no  power  to  bid  the  conflict  cease, 
though   the   consciousness   was   there   that    he 
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must  eventually  be  overcome.  He  armed  his 
haughty  spirit  and  nerved  his  proud  heart  to 
bear  calmly  what  must  be  borne  at  last.  He 
no  longer  felt  the  balmy  influence  of  Ellen's 
tenderness  and  piety.  He  could  have  lain  down 
by  the  road-side  and  wept,  but  he  scorned  the 
thought  of  bending  to  the  storm  he  had  pro- 
voked, and  the  tears  he  would  not  shed  fell 
back  on  his  aching  heart,  till  it  felt  sore  and 
blistered. 

He  reached  the  Park  a  very  short  time  after 
the  gentlemen  had  adjourned  to  coffee,  and 
before  Sir  Francis  had  missed  him.  As  he  en- 
tered the  room,  Augusta's  jocund  laugh  grated 
on  his  ear,  and  her  gay  welcome  thrilled  pain- 
fully through  all  his  pulses. 

"  I  want  you  so  much,  Mr.  De  Lisle,"  she 
said,  "  to  second  my  request.  I  think  I  have 
almost  made  a  convert  of  Sir  Francis,  but  I 
must  have  your  vote,  or  I  shall  make  nothing 
of  Lady  De  Lisle." 

"  You  have  my  vote,"  said  Hubert  abstract- 
edly. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it — you  know,  then,  it  is 
for  a  ball." 

"  Yes,  I  see^that  is,  I  know  you  like  dan- 
cinsr." 
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'-'  And  these  rooms,"  continued  Augusta,  not 
marking  his  inattention,  "  are  so  well  suited ; 
such  a  fine  supper-room,  without  crowding  and 
crushing  upon  staircases,  and  such  a  pretty  ves- 
tibule between  the  ball-room  and  refreshment- 
room,  where  quiet  flirts  may  pass  a  pleasant 
evening.  I  will  try  and  make  Ellen  come, 
though  I  fear  I  shall  never  see  her  in  another 
fancy  dress,  or  take  her  in  to  dance  as  I  did  at 
Barry  more  Hall.*" 

De  Lisle  did  not  wince,  but  he  felt  Ellen's 
name  like  a  sudden  blow.  He  summoned  all 
his  resolution,  and  said  with  a  vacant  smile, 
"  No  other  inducement  than  your  presence 
can  be  necessary  to  induce  my  mother  to  open 
her  house.  You  shall  certainly  have  my  sup- 
port, which  is  very  disinterested,  as  I  shall  not 
be  here  to  claim  your  hand  as  my  reward." 

"  Not  here  !  why,  you  are  not  going  to  Spain 
again  to  visit  your  nun  .^" 

"  No ;  but  I  beheve  to  Italy.  It  is  not  a 
country  to  be  overlooked." 

*'  Any  country  rather  than  your  own,  Mr. 
De  Lisle  !'' 

"  It  is  a  fair  reproach,  and  I  fear  a  true  one. 
I  have  a  sad  wandering  turn  I " 

"  Not  sad,  if  you  find  amusement  in  it ;"  and 
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Augusta  obeyed  the  call  to  the  piano-forte  with 
a  countenance  as  unmoved  as  if  she  had  heard 
he  was  going  to  ride  into  the  adjacent  county. 
This,  perhaps,  was  rather  an  effort,  for  she  was 
sorry  to  lose  his  attentions  and  conversation ; 
but  she  was  too  proud  to  betray  a  regret  he 
appeared  so  little  inclined  to  share,  and  half 
resented  his  announcing  his  intention  in  so 
abrupt  and  unconcerned  a  way.  She  little 
knew  that  his  spirit  quailed  beneath  the  neces- 
sity of  his  departure ;  and  that  when  the  car- 
riage that  contained  her  drove  off,  he  hated 
himself  for  parting  without  one  kind  word  from 
persons  who  were  at  that  moment  dearer  to  him 
than  ever  he  had  thought  them  before. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Sir  Francis  and  Lady  De  Lisle  heard  their 
son  announce  his  intended  journey  with  sur- 
prise and  dismay.  But  he  glossed  it  over  so 
well,  talked  so  slightly  of  the  plan,  and  appear- 
ed to  think  the  execution  would  be  so  rapid, 
that  they  tried  to  grow  reconciled  to  what  it 
was  evident  they  could  not  prevent.  De  Lisle 
paid  a  few  farewell  visits,  wrote  a  hasty  adieu 
to  General  Parry,  in  which  the  ladies  of  his 
family  were  with  a  trembling  hand  included; 
and  promising  his  mother  that  at  the  first  hint 
of  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  he  would  return, 
he  threw  himself  into  his  travelling  carriage, 
and  was  in  London  almost  before  he  felt  quite 
sure  whither  he  would  go  first.  The  difficulty 
of  getting  passports  to  Italy,  as  we  were  at  war 
with  her  sovereign,  the  French  Emperor,  inter- 
fered with  his  plans.     He  decided  at  last  on 
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taking  ship  for  Sicily,  and  getting  a  passport 
from  thence  as  an  American. 

He  was  so  busy,  and  had  so  many  things  to 
arrange,  that  he  had  little  leisure  for  reflection. 
He  neither  looked  nor  felt  happy,  but  he  at 
least  escaped  all  definite  pain.  He  had  an  ex- 
peditious passage,  and  knew  he  should  find  in 
the  island  several  acquaintance  among  the 
English  mihtary.  We  had  at  that  time  under- 
taken to  defend  and  protect  the  country — a 
protection  which  no  other  nation  will  in  future 
be  desirous  of,  so  long,  at  least,  as  the  base 
surrender  of  Sicily  is  remembered.  De  Lisle 
saw  much  to  admire,  both  in  picturesque  beauty 
and  splendour  of  building ;  but  he  was  taken 
more  out  than  he  liked :  and  anxious  to  see 
Naples  and  Rome  during  the  fine  weather,  and 
so  ffet  to  Florence  for  the  winter,  he  made  but 
a  short  stay  in  the  island. 

Once  in  Italy,  he  forgot  himself  and  his  own 
trifling  concerns,  and  could  listen  only  to  the 
voice  of  ages,  that  spoke  in  every  noble  ruin  he 
passed,  and,  to  his  unaccustomed  eye,  in  the 
very  garb  of  the  peasantry.  The  vestiges  of 
colossal  grandeur  everywhere  struck  his  fancy 
and  seized  on  his  imagination.  He  could  find 
traces  of  edifices,  but  none  of  character ;  that 
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had  perished,  and  the  dastardly  Neapolitan,  the 
treacherous  Italian,  brought  to  his  mind  no  one 
trait  of  the  noble  Roman,  the  brave,  the  mag- 
nanimous, the  heroic  !  Their  memory  had 
passed  away,  and  the  sons  of  little  men,  as 
Ossian  would  have  called  them,  had  so  far  de- 
generated from  their  great  ancestors,  that  their 
glory  shone  brighter  in  the  eyes  of  a  stranger, 
than  it  did  in  theirs. 

Charmed  with  the  country,  and  disgusted 
with  its  inhabitants,  De  Lisle  turned  in  thought 
to  the  land  he  had  left,  and  which  now  he  felt 
he  had  underrated.  He  was  not  without  na- 
tional pride,  but  it  was  of  no  blind  and  preju- 
diced sort.  He  did  not  persuade  himself  that 
an  Englishman  was  necessarily  a  better  man 
than  his  neighbours,  but  he  knew  that  while 
their  laws  were  better,  their  government  more 
free,  and  their  rehgion  more  tolerant,  they 
would  continue  their  superiority  collectively, 
however  unamiable  individuals  might  be.  The 
dreadful  degeneracy  of  the  Itahans  was  a  lesson 
he  never  forgot.  It  taught  him  how  much 
depended  on  good  governmen:,  and  how  deep 
corruption  might  reach  that  began  at  the  foun- 
tain-head. He  had  believed  this  in  England; 
he  felt  it  in  Rome,  which  he  quitted  with  some- 
I  2 
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thing  of  the  sensation  with  which  a  man  comes 
out  of  a  splendid  catacomb. 

He  spent  a  cheerful  winter  in  Florence,  and 
with  the  first  days  of  spring  crossed  the  coun- 
try to  Venice,  from  whence,  sailing  down  the 
Gulf,  he  came  back  to  Palermo,  where  he  had 
promised  to  meet  a  foreign  acquaintance.     He 
found  on  arriving  that  he  had  been   the   only 
one  to  keep  his  appointment.     Family  reasons 
had  interfered  with  the  wishes  of  the  other,  and 
these,  briefly  stated  in  a  letter,  were  the  apology 
for  his  failure  which  greeted  Hubert  on  land- 
ing.    His  wish  now  was  to  reach  England,  but 
he  found  he  should  have  to  wait  a  month  before 
a  packet  to  Malta  could  receive  him.     Like  all 
persons  who  have   nothing  to  do,  he  became 
impatient  of  delay,  and,  instead  of  making  up 
his  mind  to  wait  quietly  for  the  first  chance  in 
his  favour,  he  agreed  to  accompany  the  captain 
of  a  neutral  vessel  on  a  cruise  to  Egypt.     He 
had  first,   however,  to  go  to   Rome;   and   De 
Lisle    debated   whether   he    would   accompany 
him  thither,  or  await  the  possibility  of  his  pick- 
ing him  up  in  his  way  back.     At  last  he  deter 
mined  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  embark 
at  once  ;   which  he  did,  and  was  shortly  landed 
at  Civita  Vecchia.     There  was  so  little  to  tempt 
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his  remaining  there,  that  he  gladly  accompa- 
nied his  captain  to  Rome,  having  some  anti . 
quarian  acquaintance  in  that  place,  some  things 
yet  to  see,  and  many  more  that  would  bear 
the  seeing  twice. 

One  day  when  he  was  wandering  in  the  envi- 
rons of  the  city,  he  came  in  sight  of  a  group 
of  cottages,  and  remembered,  when  last  there, 
how  much  he  had  been  pleased  in  witnessing  a 
rustic  dance  in  that  very  spot.  He  entered 
one  of  the  cottages,  and  inquired  for  her  who 
had  been  the  principal  ornament  of  the  festive 
scene. 

"  Alas !"  replied  the  person  he  addressed, 
'^  there  is  no  more  dancing  for  poor  Cornelia 
The  banditti  came  down  from  the  hills  in  the 
night,  burned  several  of  the  cottages,  and  carried 
away  their  inhabitants,  in  the  hope  that  the 
poor  would  work  for  them,  and  the  rich  be 
ransomed.  Cornelia  was  at  a  neighbour's 
house  :  when  she  returned  in  the  morning,  her 
home  was  a  pile  of  smoking  ashes,  and  her 
parents  carried  away.  Her  wits  nearly  left  her, 
poor  thing !  but  she  dragged  out  of  the  ruins 
a  little  brother  the  barbarians  had  left  to  perish, 
and  nursed  him  tenderly,  and  begged  for  him 
piteously,  for  we  were  all  too  poor  to  do  much 
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for  her.  The  child  died  at  last,  and  was  buried 
this  morning  ;  and  Cornelia  is  lying  on  his  grave, 
and  refuses  the  nourishment  we  have  offered 
her." 

This  was  a  tale  a  less  feeling  heart  than  De 
Lisle's  could  not  have  listened  to  with  indif- 
ference. He  asked  for  a  guide  to  the  spot,  and 
soon  perceived  at  a  distance  the  prostrate  form 
of  the  youthful  mourner.  Attracted  by  the 
pleasing  manners  and  beauty  of  her  whole 
family,  he  had  often  visited  their  cabin,  and 
delighted  to  make  the  little  boy  Cornelia  was 
now  lamenting,  sit  on  his  knee,  and  sing  to  him. 
A  fine  voice  is  a  common  gift  among  the  lower 
orders  in  Italy,  but  one  so  rich  and  sweet  as 
that  child's,  Hubert  had  never  heard  :  he  pre- 
ferred it  to  the  clearer  and  more  powerful  tones 
of  Cornelia  herself,  and  when  blended  together 
he  could  have  listened  half  the  evening  to  them. 
As  he  came  near,  he  called  her  by  her  name, 
but  she  neither  spoke  nor  moved.  He  lifted 
her  up,  and  tried  to  attract  her  attention ;  but 
her  half-closed  eye  drooped  heavily  downwards, 
and  her  long  black  hair  swept  the  fresh-made 
grave,  as  she  reclined  powerless,  but  not  inani- 
mate, from  the  arm  that  had  raised  her. 

The  atmosphere  of  that  part  of  the  country 
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is  peculiarly  insalubrious  in  the  summer  season  ; 
and  De  Lisle  feared  Cornelia  could  never  have 
lain  on  the  ground  through  the  heat  of  mid-day, 
without  putting  her  life  in  considerable  danger. 
Every  attempt  to  rouse  her  seemed  abortive — 
she  shrank  from  his  grasp,  and  again  buried 
her  face  in  the  earth.  He  spoke  in  vain  of  her 
parents  and  her  home ;  she  heard  him  not.  He 
remembered  a  sonc^  which  had  been  a  favourite 
with  her  brother'*s,  and  tried  the  effect  of  sing- 
ing a  few  words  of  it.  That  sound  reached 
her  heart ;  she  started  wildly  up,  flung  back 
the  dark  curls  that  covered  her  face,  and  gazed 
keenly  round  her.  At  first  she  did  not  recog- 
nize De  Lisle,  but  when  she  did,  with  a  cry 
of  mingled  feelings,  she  sprang  forward  and 
embraced  his  knees. 

"  Stranger,"  she  cried,  "  whence  come  you  ? 
Never  more  to  be  the  harbinger  of  joy  to  poor 
Cornelia !  The  threshold  gladdened  by  your 
step,  you  can  cross  no  more — the  spirits  cheer- 
ed by  your  kindness  and  your  affluence,  are 
now  beyond  your  reach  ;  and  he  who  loved  you 
and  sang  to  you  can  never,  never  sing  again  !" 
and  tearing  up  the  fresh  sods,  she  scattered 
the  earth  around  her,  and  gave  way  to  a  par- 
oxysm of  grief  that  made  De  Lisle  regret  the 
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Stupor  from  which  he  had  roused  her.  He 
did  not,  however,  relax  in  his  exertions ;  and 
his  gentle  soothings,  and  the  hope  he  held 
out  that  her  parents  might  yet  be  ransomed, 
brought  some  relief  to  the  violence  of  her  sor- 
row. With  infinite  difficulty  he  led  her  back 
to  the  house  she  had  quitted  in  the  morning, 
and  having  seen  her  swallow  a  small  portion 
of  nourishment,  and  amply  compensated  her 
indigent  hostess,  he  returned  to  the  city  to 
make  inquiries  respecting  the  mode  of  ascer- 
taining the  fate  of  her  parents.  The  person 
who  was  to  negotiate  the  business,  seemed  san- 
guine of  success;  but  De  Lisle's  captain  could 
not  await  the  result.  He  was  annoyed  at  first, 
but  remembering  that  in  fact  he  did  not  care 
about  the  little  he  could  see  of  Egypt  in  that 
way,  and  that  it  would  be  inhuman  to  abandon 
these  unfortunate  peasants,  he  made  other  ar- 
rangements, and  had  the  pleasure  to  see  that 
his  endeavour  to  calm  the  half-frantic  Cornelia 
had  in  part  succeeded.  He  told  her  of  his 
change  of  plan,  and  rejoiced  to  see  a  faint 
colour  revisit  her  cheek,  and  a  flash  of  anima- 
tion dart  from  her  speaking  eye. 

"  And  have    you,"   she  cried  with    enthusi- 
asm, "  done  this  for  me  ?     When  did  the  great 
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and  the  affluent  watch  before  for  the  poor  and 
destitute  !  Generous  Englishman,  I  vowed  on 
ray  brother's  grave  to  love  nothing  on  earth, 
that  I  might  not  again  survive  the  object  of  my 
love;  but  you  can  change  all  my  resolves  !" 

Time  passed  on,  and  Cornelia  seemed  more 
reconciled  to  her  fate :  her  sadness  had  become 
more  touching  than  vehement,  and  as  she  had 
not  counted  sixteen  summers,  Hubert  hoped 
the  shock  would  wear  off,  and  the  elastic  spirit 
of  youth  recover  its  tone.  At  last  his  messen- 
ger returned,  but  brought  no  comfort — the 
parents  of  Cornelia  had  been  removed  far  up 
the  country,  and  all  trace  of  them  was  lost. 
De  Lisle  perceived  he  had  been  deluded  from 
the  beginning,  and  thought  it  not  improbable 
that  those  he  had  so  liberally  paid,  had  never 
attempted  to  further  his  wishes ;  but  he  had  no 
redress,  and  all  that  remained  to  be  done  was 
to  break  the  disappointment  in  the  gentlest  way 
he  could  to  Cornelia,  and,  leaving  her  some  pro- 
vision, quit  the  country  at  once. 

She  heard  what  he  had  to  say  with  a  calmness 
so  iinnatural  to  her  ardent  ten  per,  that  it  ap- 
palled him.  He  tried  to  make  her  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  they  might  be  liberated, 
and  return  to  her ;  but  she  turned  away  with  a 
I  5 
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smile  of  scorn  on  her  deathlike  features.  He 
spoke  of  resignation,  since  hope  was  dead  within 
her,  but  she  answered  quickly,  "  The  worm 
that  is  crushed,  dies  in  silence.  Oh,  you  know 
not  how  easy  it  is  to  die  !  when  you  are  no 
longer  there,  I  shall  have  but  to  close  my  eyes, 
and  repose  will  come.  You  alone  keep  up  the 
warmth  of  life  in  my  heart :  depart,  and  the 
chill  of  forgetfulness  will  be  upon  it !" 

De  Lisle  tried  to  make  her  understand  that 
he  was  a  foreigner,  and  must  return  to  his  own 
country. 

"  I  know  it,'"'  she  answered  quietly ;  "  I  ask 
nothing  of  you  but  your  blessing,  and  that  you 
will  order  me  a  place  beside  my  brother."" 

*'  I  have  taken  care  to  provide  better  for 
you ;  and  when,  at  some  future  time,  I  re- 
visit Rome,  I  shall  hope  to  find  you  happier." 

"  I  have  no  future,"  she  replied ;  "  your 
presence  is  ray  present,  and  your  absence  is  the 
blank  which  will  reduce  me  to  its  own  no- 
thingness !" 

De  Lisle  was  vexed  and  annoyed.  He  knew 
no  one  at  Rome  who  would  watch  over  this 
blighted  flower;  he  could  place  her  in  no  secure 
situation,  where  she  would  be  treated  with  gen- 
tleness till  her  mind  and  body  had  recovered 
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their  strength.  She  clung  to  him  with  the 
thousand  ties  helplessness  and  devotedness  fix 
on  the  heart  where  humanity  and  kindness 
dwell. 

He  lingered  from  day  to  day,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  her  more  reasonable ;  but  she  grew  only 
more  feeble  and  incoherent. 

"  Cornelia,"  said  he  one  day,  "  would  you 
like  to  go  to  England,  and  become  a  part  of  my 
mother's  household  ?'''' 

She  lifted  her  dark  eye  in  wild  inquiry,  and 
repeated,  "  To  England  !  Not,  surely,  with 
you  ?'' 

''  None  else  could  convey  you  thither,  unfor- 
tunately." 

'*  Unfortunately  !"  she  re-echoed,  reproach- 
fully. "  But  I  will  not  complain.  I  have 
worn  out  your  bounty.  Depart,  stranger !  de- 
part in  peace.  1  would  not  tax  the  heart  that 
is  weary  of  me ;"  and  hiding  her  face  in  her  lap, 
she  burst  into  tears. 

He  could  not  bear  to  add  a  pang  to  a  heart 
already  so  oppressed.  He  tenderly  soothed 
her ;  and  explained,  that  he  regretted  her 
having  no  female  protector  or  companion  on 
her  account,  and  not  on  his  own. 

"  Do  not  deceive  me,*'  she  said,   fixing  an 
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earnest  look  upon  him  ;  "  if  I  go  to  a  land  of 
strangers,  and  leave  the  country  that  even  in 
my  hopeless  wretchedness  I  view  with  tender- 
ness— if  I  am  never  more  to  hear  the  music 
of  Italian  words,  nor  to  gaze  on  yon  cloudless 
sky,  shall  I  see  you  in  your  mother's  house? 
Or  will  you  leave  me  to  die  on  a  distant  shore, 
when  I  would  so  much  rather  lay  my  bones 
here  in  peace,  where  first  I  drew  my  breath  ?" 

"  I  am  not  always  at  home,"  said  De  Lisle, 
"  but  I  am  so  frequently,  and  then  you  will  see 
me ;  and  my  mother  will  be  kind  to  you, 
Cornelia,  and  you  will  love  her  for  my  sake." 

"  What  would  I  not  love  for  your  sake !" 
she  exclaimed ;  and  Hubert  averted  his  eye 
from  the  kindling  beauty  of  hers.  He  felt,  for 
the  first  time,  he  was  doing  more  than  an  im- 
prudent action,  and  he  repented  the  offer  he 
had  made.  But  how  could  he  now  retract? 
Since  he  saw  the  danger,  he  believed  he  could 
guard  against  it ;  and  proud  of  his  principles, 
secure  in  his  own  strength,  he  sailed  for  Genoa, 
with  his  young  and  too  beautiful  companion. 

He  laboured  to  make  her  understand  those 
rules  of  decorum,  the  breach  of  which  in  Eng- 
land would  subject  her  to  so  much  suspicion ; 
but  untutored  as  she  was,  full  of  unrestrained 
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enthusiasm  and  sensibility,  she  reaped  little  in- 
struction from  their  numerous  conversations  on 
the  subject.  He  sometimes  purposely  left  her 
to  be  assisted  by  his  servant ;  but  his  heart 
smote  him  when  he  saw  the  gentle  sadness  with 
which  she  bore  neglect,  and  the  docility  with 
which  she  conformed  to  his  wishes,  when  most 
incomprehensible  and  unpleasing  to  herself. 
He  wondered  often  what  his  mother  could  find 
to  employ  her  in.  Her  poetical  mode  of  ex- 
pressing herself,  her  foreign  air,  her  luxuriant 
beauty,  seemed  to  unfit  her  for  a  menial  situa- 
tion ;  yet  in  what  rank  of  society  could  a 
peasant  girl  be  placed  ?  Her  natural  powers  of 
mind  and  of  feeling  were  so  great,  that  he 
longed  to  see  so  fertile  a  soil  cultivated ;  but  he 
was  aware  the  task  was  not  for  him.  The 
simplicity  of  her  questions  for  ever  astonished 
him,  who  had  never  associated  with  the  igno- 
rant ;  but,  though  imtaught,  they  were  not 
silly,  and  often  betrayed  a  depth  and  originality 
of  thought,  infinitely  more  attractive  than  the 
more    hacknied    knowledge    of    well-educated 


woman. 


De  Lisle  had  hoped  at  Genoa  to  find  some 
merchant-vessel  directly,  that  would  set  him  on 
his  way  home ;  for  he  felt  the  increasing  danger  of 
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hig  situation,  and  the  charm  of  Cornelia's  bound- 
less attachment,  even  more  than  that  of  her  per- 
sonal beauty.  But,  in  the  first  place,  he  was 
confined  in  the  Lazaretto,  the  ship  he  came  in 
having,  on  some  suspicion,  to  perform  quaran- 
tine ;  and  on  being  released,  his  servant,  who 
was  a  Frenchman,  thought  fit  to  leave  him,  and 
he  had  another  to  seek. 

These  delays  were  fatal  to  all  Hubert's  good 
resolutions.  Each  passing  moment  he  found 
himself  so  necessary  to  Cornelia,  that  she  became 
at  last  necessary  to  him.  He  ceased  to  restrain 
the  expressions  of  her  enthusiastic  tenderness — 
he  even  listened  to  them  with  pleasure.  Cor- 
nelia innocently  believed  herself  a  greater  object 
of  interest  in  his  eyes  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  forgetting  her  welfare,  and  yielding  to  the 
infatuation  he  had  determined  to  resist.  If  she 
was  happy  in  her  ignorance,  so  was  not  he.  In 
his  sort  of  attachment  there  were  no  illusions. 
He  despised  his  own  weakness ;  he  despised  his 
easy  conquest.  He  had  made  himself  respon- 
sible for  her  destiny,  and  more  than  doubled 
the  difficulty  of  providing  for  her.  In  this 
state  of  irresolution  he  ceased  to  inquire  how 
he  should  reach  home;  for,  when  there,  he 
could  no  longer  ask  of  his  mother  to  take  charge 
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of  Cornelia;  he  could  not  always  keep  her  with 
him ;  and  yet  to  leave  her  alone,  in  a  country 
of  which  she  did  not  understand  the  language, 
would  be  barbarous.  To  marry  her  was  impos- 
sible. He  had  altered  since  the  days  when  he 
would  h^ve  given  his  name  to  Madame  de 
Lausanne :  he  had  seen  more  of  the  world  ;  he 
had  learnt  to  rely  less  on  affection :  he  had 
clearer  ideas  of  the  necessary  distinction  of  rank. 
He  could  not  present  to  his  family  an  unedu- 
cated peasant  girl.  He  did  not  for  a  moment 
dwell  on  the  idea. 

Therese,  b}^  an  artful  insinuation  of  an  attach- 
ment that  did  not  exist,  had  gained  the  great- 
est influence  over  him  ;  Cornelia,  by  the  lavish 
extravagance  of  a  genuine  passion,  nearly  neu- 
tralized the  effect  her  loveliness  and  truth  pro- 
duced. He  was  so  sorry  for  her,  he  half  per- 
suaded himself  he  loved  her;  yet,  in  fact,  he 
dreaded  a  separation  much  more  for  her  sake 
than  for  his  own.  He  was  loth  to  pierce  the 
heart  that  trusted  him,  by  coming  to  any  expla- 
nation; and  put  off  therefore,  from  week  to 
week,  and  month  to  month,  the  leaving  Genoa. 
At  last,  a  letter  from  home  roused  him.  His 
father  had  been  ill,  and,  though  recovering,  was 
feeble  and  much  broken,  and  most  anxious  for 
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his  return.  He  could  delay  it  no  longer,  and 
Cornelia  must  go  too,  since  he  knew  not  what 
else  to  do  with  her. 

Just  at  this  time  he  heard,  at  a  house  where 
he  was  dining,  an  account  to  which  at  first  he 
hardly  listened,  but  some  familiar  names  at  last 
captivated  his  attention,  when  he  found  that 
the  Abbess  of  Santa  Maria  was  dead,  and  the 
Bishop  who  had  before  claimed  the  right  of 
election,  had  made  it  good  for  the  alternate 
times  ;  and  fearful  of  giving  offence,  before  his 
power  was  thoroughly  submitted  to,  by  raising 
any  of  his  own  family,  he  had  named  a  fo- 
reigner. From  what  De  Lisle  could  gather, 
there  seemed  no  doubt  but  that  this  foreigner 
was  Isabella  Seymour.  The  thought  instantly 
struck  him  that  if  he  could  prevail  on  Cornelia 
to  become  a  pensioner  there,  time  and  absence 
would  moderate  her  attachment  to  him ;  and 
Isabella's  judicious  management,  even  if  it  fail- 
ed in  swaying  her  so  far  as  to  excite  a  wish 
to  take  the  veil,  could  not  but  have  the  most 
beneficial  effects.  The  more  he  thought  of  the 
plan,  the  more  he  was  pleased  with  it,  as  the 
delay  occasioned  by  taking  her  there,  would  be 
nothing  in  comparison  of  the   embarrassment 
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saved  by  not  making  her  his  companion  to 
Eno^land. 

The  hour  chosen  for  explaining  to  Cornelia 
that  they  must  part,  was  a  bitter  one.  She 
listened  at  first  uneasily,  then  in  agony,  and 
finally  in  silent  despair.  He  gazed  on  those 
dark  eyes,  the  brilliancy  and  tenderness  of  which 
he  had  so  often  admired,  now  fixed  and  ray  less  ; 
he  beheld  her  rich  ruby  lips  blanched  and  com- 
pressed together  in  the  conflict  of  mental  an- 
guish ;  and  he  felt  that  momentary  pleasure  had 
been  too  dearly  purchased.  In  vain  he  would 
have  soothed  her  by  the  kindest  expressions  or 
the  gentlest  caresses — she  was  insensible  to 
both. 

"  My  beloved  Corneha !"  he  said  at  last, 
"  do  you  take  me  for  a  tyrant  ?  Do  you  sup- 
pose I  would  force  you  into  a  convent,  and 
abandon  you  there  ?  You  shall  not  go  at  all 
if  you  dishke  it ;  but  it  would  be  a  more  com- 
fortable and  respectable  asylum  for  you  than 
any  I  could  find  in  England."*' 

"  Comfortable  !"  murmured  she,  "  away  from 
you  !  do  not  deceive  yourself;  you  can  no  long- 
er deceive  me.  It  is  not  for  me  that  exile  is 
good  J  but  I  see  it  is  so  for  you,  and  I  submit.'' 
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She  looked  up,  and  perceiving  a  gathering  tear 
in  his  eye,  she  threw  her  arms  around  him, 
and  in  a  tone  of  more  emotion  exclaimed — 
"  Spare  me  those  precious  tears !  I  would  not 
be  so  embalmed  in  death  !" 

"  But  you  must  not  die,  my  Cornelia !  You 
shall  go  with  me  to  England." 

*'  That  you  might  see  me  die !  Believe  me, 
that  would  make  the  only  difference." 

"  If  you  do  not  like  your  residence  at  Santa 
Maria,  I  will  come  over  and  take  you  thence 
myself.  The  Abbess  is  my  friend,  and  will 
treat  you  kindly.  You  may  acquire  the  in- 
struction you  so  eagerly  pursue,  and  gain  re- 
sources to  make  solitude  less  irksome  to  you 
when  you  come  to  England.  If  I  have  time, 
I  may  find  out  some  situation  in  my  own  coun- 
try where  you  might  lead  a  blameless  and  un- 
suspected life." 

"  I  see  we  must  part.  It  would  have  been 
sweet  to  breathe  the  same  air,  to  gaze  on  the 
same  scenes  with  you — to  see  you  sometimes  at 
a  distance,  and  hear  your  friends  and  country- 
men applaud  you  ;  but  if  it  cannot  be,  we  will 
not  talk  of  it ;"  and  she  lifted  her  beautiful  eyes 
to  his,  and  gazed  at  him  through  her  tears  with 
an   expression  of    tenderness,    that   could   not 
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Struggle  against  his  faintest  wish.  Her  sub- 
mission and  confidence  wounded  him  to  the  soul ; 
but  he  really  thought  the  plan  the  best  for  her 
as  well  as  for  himself;  and  he  did  not,  there- 
fore, give  it  up,  though  its  execution,  he  found, 
was  attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  and 
would  also  take  more  time  than  he  wished. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

De  Lisle  took  the  first  opportunity  of  a 
trader  going  to  Lisbon,  to  secure  a  passage  for 
himself  and  his  companion.  From  thence  he 
coasted  it  to  St.  Sebastian,  and  as  Biscay  was, 
fortunately  for  him,  not  the  seat  of  war  at  that 
moment,  he  met  with  few  obstacles  between  that 
and  Salvatiera,  and  none  from  thence  to  Santa 
Maria.  He  could  not  help  thinking,  as  he 
caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the  monastery,  that 
if  the  Spanish  merchant  had  misled  him,  and 
that,  instead  of  Isabella,  he  should  find  only  the 
lady  who  had  been  so  willing  to  dismiss  him 
some  few  years  before,  he  should  have  been 
taking  a  long  round  for  nothing.  He  asked, 
however,  boldly  for  the  Lady  Abbess,  and  had 
not  waited  many  minutes  at  the  grate,  before  the 
sister  of  his  friends  made  her  appearance,  looking 
so  exactly  as  she  had  done  when  he  last  saw 
her  in  company  with  her  brothers,  that  he  could 
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have  fancied  the  time  that  had  intervened  a  mere 
dream.  Their  conversation  was  long,  and  em- 
braced many  topics ;  but  Isabella,  when  the 
last  was  discussed,  evidently  disliked  the  notion 
of  receiving^  Cornelia  as  a  boarder.  With  her 
station  in  life  De  Lisle  acquainted  Isabella, 
and  the  only  part  of  her  story  he  omitted,  the 
Abbess  easily  gathered  from  other  circum- 
stances. 

''  I  will  think  of  it,"*'  she  said,  "  and  consult 
my  director." 

"  Are  you  superior  of  this  community,  and 
yet  cannot  take  upon  yourself  to  receive  a  Ca- 
tholic orphan,  by  whose  means  your  house  may 
be  enriched  .?'"* 

Isabella  smiled  with  more  archness  than  he 
thought  her  features  could  express,  and  an- 
swered, "  Your  last  argument  is  a  weighty  one, 
and  very  apt  to  be  conclusive.  It  might  swaj 
me  if  Cornelia  was  to  enter  on  her  noviciate  ; 
but  if  I  understand  you  aright,  you  would 
place  her  here  only  for  protection  and  education, 
with  a  view  one  day  of  withdrawing  her.  Now, 
you  may  say  it  is  no  concern  of  mine  what  be- 
comes of  her  afterwards;  but  you  must  pardon 
me  if  I  do  not  choose  to  protect  and  instruct 
a  young  girl  who,  so  far  from  wishing  to  de- 
dicate her  natural  beauty  and  acquired  accom- 
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plishments  to  her  Maker,  would  only  be  wait- 
ing the  first  opportunity  of  re-appearing  in  the 
world,  where,  it  is  to  be  feared,  her  life  will  not 
reflect  honour  on  any  one." 

"  You  do  not,  I  hope,  suspect  me  of  so  base 
and  profligate  a  plan.  I  wish  her  to  be  edu- 
cated for  her  own  sake,  not  for  mine.  It  would 
be  easy  at  a  future  time  to  engage  some  female 
to  take  her  from  hence,  supposing  that  she  her- 
self wishes  to  remove,  which  I  hope  she  may 
not,  as  mortification  must  ever  await  her  in 
England  ;  though  not  insult,  as  would  be  the  case 
at  this  moment,  were  she  to  return  with  me." 

"  Tlien  if  I  refused  your  request  there  would 
be  no  means  of  providing  for  her,  either  in  her 
own  country  or  in  yours  ?" 

"  I  have  taken  her  from  her  own  country,  and 
it  would  be  barbarous  to  send  her  back,  espe- 
cially as  I  could  not  return  with  her.  In  Eng- 
land her  character  could  be  saved  only  by  my 
marrying  her.  I  am  not  inclined  to  make  so 
great  a  sacrifice,  or  to  mortify  and  wound  my 
parents  so  deeply." 

*'  Since,"  said  the  Abbess  coldly,  she  has  no 
justice  to  expect  from  you,  she  shall  receive 
mercy  from  me.     Go  and  fetch  her." 

De  Lisle  was  too  much  rejoiced   at  getting 
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Isabella's  consent  in  any  way,  to  resent  the  man- 
ner of  it.  He  went  out  for  Cornelia,  and  anx- 
iously watched  the  countenance  of  the  Abbess 
as  he  presented  the  beautiful  Italian.  He  could 
however  discern  in  it  neither  admiration  nor 
compassion ;  but  he  thought,  by  the  gentle  tone 
in  which  she  addressed  her,  that  she  must  have  felt 
both.  "  You  are  desirous,  I  find,'"'  was  her  first 
remark,  "  to  become  a  boarder  at  Santa  Maria.?" 

"  Desirous  !"  murmured  Cornelia,  with  a  half 
glance  towards  Hubert. 

"  I  mean,  do  you  think  it  right  ?  I  cannot  ad- 
mit a  person  against  her  will.  This  house  is  no 
prison." 

"  I  am  willing,"  said  Cornelia,  faintly. 

"  But  not  to  take  the  vows  ?" 

Tears  sprang  to  her  eyes  as  she  answered, 
"  I  am  not  willing;  but  I  know  not  why,  for  the 
world  to  me  is  but  a  more  roomy  pnson." 

"  Then  I  will  hope,''  said  the  Abbess  gravely, 
*^  you  will  soon  feel  it  is  no  sacrifice  to  quit  it.  In 
the  mean  time,  you  are  received  here  as  a  boar- 
der for  so  long  as  you  choose." 

''  I  do  not  choose,""  said  Cornelia  ;  ''  so  long  as 
Mr.De  Lisle  chooses."" 

"  So  long  then  as  he  chooses  and  you  consciit. 
I  will  give  orders  that  the  gates  may  be  unclosed 
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to  admit  you  now,  and  to-morrow  you  may  bid 
Mr.  De  Lisle  farewell.  It  is  late  at  present,  and 
Father  Francis  will  gladly  lodge  him  once  more;** 
and  Isabella  could  not  wholly  repress  a  sigh  as 
she  remembered  who  lodged  there  with  him 
before. 

When  the  Abbess  had  withdrawn,  Cornelia, 
who  felt  that  her  fate  was  sealed,  wiped  away 
the  few  tears  that  hung  on  her  cheek,  and  calm- 
ly asked  Hubert  if  he  wished  her  to  take  the 
veil.     He  was  vehement  against  such  a  sacrifice. 

"  Sacrifice  of  what  ?""  said  she,  somewhat  im- 
patiently : — "  do  I  not  lose  you,  and  does  there 
remain  to  me  any  thing  more  that  I  could  sa- 
crifice ?  I  used  to  dread  a  cloister,  because 
confinement  is  unnatural  and  gloomy ;  but 
slight  evils  give  way  before  greater  ones.  I 
will  overcome  my  reluctance,  if  it  will  give 
you  pleasure.  There  is  nothing  hard  to  do  for 
those  we  love.'" 

"  My  dearest  Cornelia  I  can  have  no  plea- 
sure in  making  you  miserable." 

"  Indeed  !"  uttered  Corneha,  in  a  low  and 
bitter  tone;  then,  as  if  fearful  of  wounding 
him,  she  added,  "  Perhaps  I  should  not  be  so 
very  miserable ;  but  we  shall  see ;"  and  when 
presently  after  she  was  summoned  to  enter  the 
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convent,  she  took  leave  of  Hubert  with  a 
degree  of  quietness  he  little  expected  from 
one  whose  feelings  were  so  vivid  and  so  uncon- 
trolled. Reheved  at  being  spared  the  wit- 
nessing any  turbulent  grief,  he  would  not  see 
that  despair  had  chilled  her  heart ;  and  though 
such  unnatural  stillness  gave  him  pain,  he  was 
thankful  that  she  gave  way  to  no  wilder  emo- 
tion. 

In  proportion  as  he  got  farther  from  Santa 
Maria,  and  nearer  home,  his  compunctious 
visitings  became  fewer.  As  the  last  look  of 
despondent  tenderness,  given  him  by  his  young 
and  beautiful  victim,  faded  from  his  memory, 
the  hope  arose  that  she  would  yet  be  happy. 
If  deep-rooted  attachment  increases  with  ab- 
sence, slighter  and  more  ordinary  affections 
fade  beneath  its  influence.  Thus  it  was  with 
Hubert,  who,  soon  ceasing  to  be  sad  himself, 
tried  to  think  time  would  have  the  same  effect 
on  her.  It  seemed  very  unlikely  that  when 
she  had  reconciled  herself  to  her  new  abode, 
and  become  acquainted  with  her  companions, 
she  would  wish  to  leave  it  f o  •  a  place  where 
she  had  no  one  attraction  but  himself,  and 
where  he  was  fully  determined,  for  his  own 
sake,  to  see  her  as  little  as  possible. 

VOL.   II.  K 
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He  breathed  with  a  freer  spirit  as  he  thought 
his  difficulties  at  an  end,  and  her  situation 
better  than  if  he  had  never  met  with  her ;  for 
even  if  her  affection  for  him  was  a  misfortime 
now,  she  had  owed  to  it  months  of  rapturous, 
delirious  felicity.  He  forgot  that  the  contrast 
did  but  make  her  present  lot  more  bitter ;  and 
that  in  proportion  to  the  illusions  she  had  in- 
dulged, was  the  agony  of  the  waking  moment. 
He  strove,  in  short,  to  'forget  everj^  thing  it 
would  have  been  painful  to  remember,  and  he 
did  not  strive  in  vain.  In  England  there  was 
much  to  occupy  him.  His  father  had  fallen, 
after  his  dangerous  illness,  into  a  state  but 
little  removed  from  childishness.  He  could 
not  be  induced  to  give  up  the  management 
of  his  affairs  to  any  one,  and  yet  of  course  mis- 
managed them  himself.  Tenants,  agents,  every 
one  looked  to  young  De  Lisle,  who  had  never 
before  interfered  with  any  thing.  In  the  first 
moments  of  leisure,  after  his  arrival  at  the 
Park,  Lady  De  Lisle  gave  him  an  account  of 
all  that  had  taken  place  in  his  absence  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood.  She  passed  lightly 
over  the  deaths  of  some,  and  the  marriages  of 
others,  and  at  last  said, 

"  I  need  tell  you  nothing  of  the  Parry  s,  for 
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I  must  have  written  you  word  how  gay  they 
have  been,  and  how  well  General  Parry  has  es- 
tablished his  two  daughters."" 

"  Indeed  you  did  not;  but  I  heard  in  town: 
one  was  married  to  Captain  Seymour ;  Augusta, 
I  suppose.  I  never  should  have  thought  Jane 
old  enough.""* 

"  Jane  is  not  married.  It  is  Ellen,  and  to 
Lord  Avondale."" 

The  colour  rose  to  Hubert's  temples,  and 
there  was  a  strong  and  no  pleasing  sensation  at 
his  heart  as  he  repeated  "  Ellen  !  and  to  Lord 
Avondale!'' 

"  What  is  surprising  you  so  much  ?  Lord 
Avondale's  wife  was  not  immortal,  and  a  year 
after  her  death  he  proposed  to  Ellen,  v/ho  was, 
they  say,  his  first  love.  So  he  was  constant,  as 
men  are  sometimes,  with  a  few  intermediateP-it- 
tachments.  As  the  song  says,  '  On  revient  ton- 
jours  a  son  premier  amour.'  " 

"  Only  in  a  song,"  said  De  Lisle,  "  for  I  am 
sure  I  could  never  go  back  to  what  I  had  for- 
gotten.    I  hate  rechauffes.'''' 

"So,  you  see,  did  not  Lord  Avondale.     The 
weddings  took  place  together — it  was  a  pretty 
sight.  The  brides  looked  lovely:  Augusta  blush- 
ing and  weeping,  half  happy,  and  half  miserable ; 
k2 
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and  Ellen  always  herself,  cold  and  calm,  and, 
except  that  you  saw  she  prayed,  apparently  un- 
interested in  all  around  her." 

Lady  De  LisTe  might  have  gone  on  for  the 
next  hour  without  the  smallest  fear  of  interrup- 
tion from  her  son.  He  had  said  all  he  could 
say ;  and  when  she  left  the  room,  he  snatched  up 
his  hat  and  plunged  into  the  thickest  plantation 
and  most  gloomy  walk  he  could  find,  to  reflect  at 
leisure.  "  So,  so,"  repeated  he  quickly  to  him- 
self, "  she  is  married !  She  who  could  never 
marry !— she,  who  had  given  up  the  world,  makes 
at  last  a  worldly  marriage !  Ellen,  Ellen,  why 
did  you  too  deceive  me  ?"  He  sat  down  on  a 
bench,  and,  covering  his  face  with  his  hand, 
taxed  his  memory  to  recall  every  the  most  mi- 
nute particular  connected  with  her.  Though 
it  had  of  late  been  a  hidden  store,  it  did  not  the 
less  exist.  He  repeated  to  himself  her  own  ob- 
servation, "  There  is  no  mystery  without  guilt ; 
and  he  imagined  the  guilt  of  which  she  accused 
herself  was  a  passion  for  an  unworthy  object, 
and  for  the  husband  of  another.  It  was  true, 
she  appeared  neither  to  love  nor  to  esteem  him ; 
but  she  had  married  him,  and  facts  were  stronger 
than  appearances.  What  availed  the  talents 
or  the  piety  of  Ellen  Parry  ?  High-minded  and 
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high  principled  he  had  thought  her — had  he 
then  been  mistaken  ?  Was  she,  whose  self-com- 
mand he  had  so  often  admired,  the  victim  of  so 
weak  and  degraded  a  passion  as  love  without 
respect  ?  Could  she  be  religious,  whose  sense  of 
duty  was  so  feeble  ?  or  was  it  worn  as  a  mantle, 
to  impose  upon  others,  and  keep  them  at  a  dis- 
tance, that  so  none  might  guess  at  her  feelings  ? 
He  shuddered,  as  the  suspicion  arose  that  Ellen 
might  be  a  hypocrite :  he  felt  that  it  was  shak- 
ing his  last  belief  in  excellence.  Yet,  if  she  did 
not  like  Lord  Avondale,  it  left  her  nearly  as  un- 
like what  he  had  thought  her,  that  she  should 
have  married  him.  Lord  Avondale  was  a  more 
brilliant  match  than  he  would  be,  even  after  the 
death  of  Sir  Francis :  and  had  such  paltry  mo- 
tives swayed  her  in  the  rejection  of  one  lover, 
and  the  acceptance  of  another  ? 

He  arose  from  meditations  like  these  with  a 
contracted  heart  and  a  bitter  spirit.  He  per- 
ceived with  indignation,  that,  little  as  he  had 
thought  of  Ellen  of  late,  she  had  lost  hardly 
any  of  her  influence  over  him.  He  had  no 
patience  with  the  charm  she  still  had  for  him, 
nor  with  the  pang  he  felt  at  seeing  her  possibly 
prefer  and  certainly  belong  to  another.  In 
order  at  once  to  annihilate  her  power,  he  strove 
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to  place  her  conduct  in  the  worst  possible  light. 
He  laboured  to  smother  the  dying  embers  of 
his  regard,  by  cultivating  the  distrust  he  began 
to  feel  of  her  principles  and  her  truth.  It  had 
been  an  unconscious  regret  to  him  hitherto,  that 
he  could  make  her  bear  no  portion  of  the  im- 
patience with  which  disappointment  inspires 
us.  He  had  found  fault  only  with  himself 
for  obstinately  seeking  out  one  who  avoided 
him,  and  had  exculpated  her.  He  did  so  no 
longer.  He  saw  so  much  to  condemn  in  her 
marriage,  that  he  readily  admitted  the  belief, 
that  with  respect  to  him  also,  she  must  have 
been  to  blame.  He  thought  of  the  eminence 
on  which  he  had  placed  her,  and  smiled  in 
scorn  and  disgust  to  see  her  fallen  below  Au- 
gusta. 

These  were  all  unuttered  thoughts.  His 
mother  knew  nothing  of  his  attachment  to  El- 
len, and  cared  little  for  her  marriage  to  Lord 
Avondale.  The  hand  of  friendship  might  have 
probed  his  mental  wounds,  and  healed  his  dis- 
eased and  doubting  spirit ;  but  he  had  no  such 
friend,  and  his  disposition  suffered  for  it.  He 
grew  keen  and  sarcastic,  veiling  his  bitterness, 
as  every  man  of  polished  manners  knows  how, 
from  actually  oifending  others,  but  not  without 
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chilling  their  hearts.  If  he  did  not  inspire 
enthusiasm  or  tenderness,  he  was  always  sure 
of  admiration  and  applause,  and  that  his  mo- 
ther on  no  account  suffered  him  to  neglect,  as 
the  long  expected  dissolution  of  Parliament  at 
last  took  place. 

On  his  first  arrival  in  England,  he  had  des- 
patched the  Biscayan  to  Santa  Maria,  with 
money,  presents,  and  letters.  He  was  now  re- 
turned, full  of  delight  at  having  seen  his  favou- 
rite protectress  raibed  to  the  dignity  of  Abbess, 
and  infinitely  struck  with  the  beauty  of  Cor- 
nelia, who  had  frequently  conversed  with  him, 
though  more  by  signs  than  words,  as  they  were 
both  but  indifferent  speakers  of  Enghsh,  and  she 
understood  quite  as  little  of  Spanish  as  he  did 
of  Italian.  Hubert  wondered  that  Cornelia 
had  not  written  to  him,  as  he  had  delighted  in 
teaching  her,  and  Italian  being  familiar  to  the 
Abbess,  he  did  not  imagine  there  could  be  any 
objection  to  her  writing  in  that  language.  She 
had  sent  him  only  a  lock  of  her  shining  black 
hair,  drawn  through  a  ring,  as  the  symbol  of 
eternity.  The  tears  she  had  shed  upon  it  had 
dried  long  before  he  could  receive  it,  and  so 
he  flattered  himself  must  those  have  done  that 
stained  her   cheek.     He   rejoiced  to  hear  that 
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she  looked  rosy  and  healthy  ;  and  having  asked 
many  questions  of  his  messenger,  he  turned 
again  to  the  laconic  answer  of  Isabella.  Hav- 
ing acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  several 
articles  brought  by  the  Biscayan,  she  pro- 
ceeded : — 

"  My  beautiful  charge  is  docile  and  intelH- 
gent.  She  learns  all  I  wish  her  with  avidity, 
but  without  pleasure.  In  the  world  one  pas- 
sion is  expelled  by  another ;  in  the  cloister  we 
have  only  devotion  in  lieu  of  every  passion ;  it 
would  itself  become  one  in  a  mind  like  Corne- 
lia's, and  I  have  no  wish  to  see  one  madness 
take  place  of  another.  She  was  born  with  a 
temper  that  wanted  every  thing  to  moderate  it ; 
you  have  given  her  fresh  excitements,  and 
added  fuel  to  fire.  I  try  to  hope  I  may  undo 
your  work ;  but  yours  were  the  more  congenial 
lessons,  though  mine  are  enforced  by  time  and 
affliction."" 

"  Poor  Cornelia !"  thought  Hubert,  as  he 
folded  up  this  chilling  letter  ;  **  how  misplaced 
are  you  among  cold  and  formal  nuns !  They 
will  make  a  crime  of  every  gentle,  tender  feel- 
ing they  have  themselves  outlived.     They  will 
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condemn  where  they  do  not  understand,  and 
wonder  where  they  ought  to  feel."  Yet,  upon 
the  whole,  he  knew  Isabella  would  be  kind  to 
her;  and  if  she  felt  uncomfortable,  she  might 
write,  for  the  Abbess  had  no  wish  to  detain 
hei\  Satisfying  himself  that  she  was  comfort- 
able or  would  have  complained,  he  dismissed 
the  thoughts  for  the  present,  and  set  about 
electioneerinor  with  as  much  spirit  as  his  mother 
could  wish. 


K  i> 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

General  and  Mrs.  Parry  expressed  them- 
selves warmly  in  his  favour.  Their  son  was 
just  of  the  age  to  rejoice  in  being  ver}^  busy, 
and  thinking  himself  of  prodigious  use.  Jane 
thought  of  nothing  but  making  up  bows  of  his 
colours  and  distributing  them,  and  the  very 
youngest  of  the  children  would  on  no  account 
have  been  seen  without  them.  All  this  Hubert 
might  have  cared  for  in  former  days,  but  the 
time  had  gone  by  ;  Jane  had  grown  up  a  nice- 
looking,  fair  girl,  without  her  sister's  pretension 
to  beauty,  but  with  a  manner  happily  exempt 
from  the  flightiness  of  Augusta,  and  the  cold- 
ness of  Ellen.  De  Lisle  looked  at  her,  and 
could  almost  have  said  akmd,  "  Though  the 
surface  be  less  dazzling,  the  interior  doubtless 
is  the  same." 

Her  eagerness  in  his  cause  did  not  flatter  him  ; 
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she  was  young,  and  imitated  those  around  her  ; 
she  had  good  spirits,  and  a  little  therefore  ani- 
mated and  occupied  her.  He  was  never  more 
mistaken,  for  Jane  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
do  like  other  people,  and  could  have  been  as 
much  taken  up  with  the  other  candidate,  whom 
she  knew  and  hked  very  well.  But  in  truth  she 
thought  nothing  ever  was  or  could  be  so  perfect 
as  young  De  Lisle,  and  marvelled  any  one  should 
be  found  to  wish  against  him.  This  enthusi- 
asm had  nothing  to  do  with  love.  In  the  first 
place,  he  was  the  handsomest  man  she  knew, 
which  goes  a  great  way  in  early  youth,  when  we 
have  an  unconscious  association  between  beauty 
and  excellence  ;  next,  he  was  the  most  accom- 
phshed  man  of  her  acquaintance,  the  second 
man  she  had  ever  heard  sins: !  In  her  childhood 
he  paid  her  great  attention,  which  few  others 
thought  necessary.  She  was  grateful  for  it,  and 
very  ready  to  return  the  compliment,  nov/  she 
was  grown  up.  Jane  was  saved  any  danger  that 
there  might  have  been  from  meeting  by  chance 
in  society  with  such  a  young  man  as  De  Lisle  ; 
because,  so  far  from  seeing  him  for  the  first 
time,  she  scarcely  remembered  when  first  she 
had  seen  him.  Always  accustomed  to  admire 
him,  and  look  up  to  him,  she  almost  fancied  him 
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old,  because,  when  she  herself  had  been  a  child, 
he  was  a  man.  Then  she  knew  he  was  clever  ; 
and  his  princely  manner,  as  she  had  often  heard 
Augusta  call  it,  conspired  to  place  him  above 
her.  She  thought  it  a  great  condescension  if  he 
shook  hands  with  her,  and  never  expected  to  en- 
gross his  conversation  ;  indeed,  would  have  been 
quite  as  much  alarmed  as  flattered,  if  such  a 
thing  had  occurred. 

Mrs.  Parry  took  her  daughter  at  this  time  to 
some  races  in  the  neighbourhood:  very  bad 
ones,  but  delightful  to  Jane,  for  they  were  the 
first  she  had  seen.  They  called  in  their  way  on 
a  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  was  to  join  their  party,  an 
arrangement  no  one  quite  liked;  but  Mrs. 
Wilson  had  made  the  request,  and  Mrs.  Parry 
thought  it  would  be  too  rude  to  refuse  her. 
This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  Scotch 
baron,  and  the  widow  of  a  rich  manufacturer ; 
and  though  from  the  latter  circumstance  she 
derived  all  her  comfort,  she  looked  upon  it  as 
a  misfortune  to  be  kept  as  much  in  the  back- 
ground as  possible.  She  was  not  deficient  either 
in  talents  or  virtue,  but  being  unhappily  one  of 
those  pests  of  society,  a  privileged  person, — one 
who  has  (no  one  knows  how)  established  a  right 
of  saying  disagreeable    things, — she  got    little 
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credit  for  her  really  good  qualities.  When  De 
Lisle  came  forward  last  time  for  the  county,  she 
had  meant  to  give  him  her  interest,  and  she  had 
a  good  deal ;  but  a  Scotchman,  who  had  lately 
purchased  an  estate  in  the  neighbourhood,  started 
as  his  opponent,  and  of  course  contrived  to  prove 
his  relationship  to  Mrs.  Wilson  (he  would  have 
done  half  the  county  the  same  favour)  ;  but  un- 
fortunately their  genealogical  tree  did  not  go  as 
far  back  as  his,  and  they  were  obstinately  incre- 
dulous respecting  any  thing  more  remote  than 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  think  of. 

Colonel  Fergusson  was  neither  young  nor 
handsome,  but  he  was  a  shrewd  person,  with 
an  eye  to  his  own  interest,  and  had  been  ac- 
counted lucky,  because  he  made  the  best  of 
every  thing,  and  never  ruined  his  own  game 
by  precipitancy.  Jane  Parry  could  not  bear 
Mrs.  Wilson  at  any  time ;  now  as  the  friend 
and  relation  of  the  Fergusson s,  there  was  no 
one  she  would  not  rather  have  gone  with :  but 
as  she  could  not  prevent  it,  she  wisely  deter- 
mined to  think  as  little  of  it  as  possible. 

Unhappily,  they  had  hardly  driven  on  the 
ground  before  they  passed  the  gay  barouche 
of  the  Fergussons ;  and  while  looking  about 
for  a  good  situation,  from  whence  to  view  the 
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race,  Colonel  Fergusson's  smart  livery-servant 
came  up  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  his  master's 
compliments,  and  he  had  kept  the  best  place 
for  her  and  her  party,  between  two  of  his  car- 
riages. Jane  would  rather  never  have  seen  a 
race,  so  shocking  did  it  seem  to  her  to  appear 
in  public  just  at  that  moment  with  the  Fergus- 
sons.  It  was  like  treachery  to  De  Lisle,  and 
deserting  his  cause.  Mrs.  Parry  did  not  par- 
take in  her  distress,  well  aware  that  all  the  civil 
things  she  might  be  called  upon  to  say  to  the 
sitting  member  would  not  make  her  husband's 
votes  for  Hubert  less  efficient. 

As  they  drove  up,  they  found  De  Lisle  him- 
self leaning  against  the  open  door  of  the  ba- 
rouche, talking  to  Mrs.  Fergusson,  who  was  a 
dashing  lady,  and  piqued  herself  on  her  magna- 
nimous regard  for  Hubert,  and  indifference  to 
the  event  of  the  contest.  In  the  latter  senti- 
ment she  was  less  sincere  than  in  the  former  ; 
and  she  had  that  morning  had  accounts  of  the 
success  of  the  canvassing  letter,  in  which  De 
Lisle  announced  his  intention  of  standing,  which 
made  her  feel  more  insecure  than  she  had 
thought  could  have  been  possible.  The  smiles 
with  which  she  received  him,  were  nearly  as 
artificial  as  her  complexion ;  and  she  was  un- 
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comiTiOnly  anxious  to  be  surrounded  by  the  first 
people  in  the  country,  that  the  prevalent  idea 
might  be  their  all  intending  to  support  her 
husband.  Jane  Parry  felt  like  a  culprit  as  she 
returned  Hubert's  bow,  and  saw,  by  a  slight 
elevation  of  his  eyebrows,  that  he  wondered  to 
see  them  of  the  Fergusson's  party.  He  came 
to  say  a  v,^ord  to  Mrs.  Parry,  and,  perceiving  the 
carriage  full,  told  Jane,  if  she  was  crowded,  his 
mother  had  room  for  her,  being  quite  alone. 

Jane  caught  eagerly  at  the  proposal,  and, 
starting  up,  had  already  given  her  hand  to 
Hubert  to  help  her  out  of  the  carriage,  when 
Mrs.  Fergusson,  willing  that  none  of  the  family 
should  appear  with  Lady  De  Lisle,  interfered, 
declaring  she  could  not  suffer  Miss  Parry  to 
go  from  the  best  place  on  the  ground  ;  but  that 
if  she  had  not  quite  room  enough,  she  should 
be  happy  of  her  company  with  her.  This  was 
worse  and  worse  ;  but  Jane  was  already  out  of 
her  mother's  carriage,  and  could  not  well  get 
in  again,  as  it  had  not  grown  more  spacious. 
So  thought  De  Lisle,  who  turned  to  take  her 
to  Mrs.  Fergusson.  But  Jane  was  seldom  taken 
by  surprise  ;  she  went  up  to  the  lady,  said  some- 
thing civil,  but  would  on  no  account  incommode 
her :  she    had  wished    to    speak    to    Lady    De 
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Lisle,  but  another  time  would  do  as  well,  and 
she  was  quite  comfortable  with  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Fergusson,  knowing  the  young  lady's 
pertinacity,  did  not  persist ;  but,  curious  to  know 
if  she  really  had  any  thing  to  say  to  Lady  De 
Lisle,  suggested  sending  a  message.  To  this 
Jane  agreed,  and,  tearing  off  a  piece  of  paper 
from  a  letter  in  her  pocket,  wrote  with  a  pencil, 
"  I  want  to  come  to  you,  my  dear  Lady  De 
Lisle,  if  you  can  contrive  to  get  me — you  will 
know  my  particular  reason,  when  I  tell  you  we 
are  hemmed  in  by  the  other  side."  She  was 
proceeding  to  fold  her  scrap  up  in  a  curious  man- 
ner, but  Hubeit,  who  was  weary  of  his  situa- 
tion, was  glad  of  the  excuse  of  conveying  it, 
and  she  accordingly  delivered  it  open.  He 
looked  at  it,  and  saw  a  sort  of  finessing  in  the 
whole  he  could  hardly  pardon,  though  exerted 
in  his  favour.  He  knew,  however,  it  would 
suit  his  mother,  who  accordingly  praised  Jane's 
quickness  and  zeal.  Before  the  least  advantage 
could  be  taken  of  either,  the  first  heat  was  run, 
and  before  the  acclamations  at  its  conclusion 
had  subsided,  young  Parry  came  galloping  up, 
and  mounted  Lady  De  Lisle's  coach-box.  She 
wished  in  vain  to  apprise  Jane  of  this ;  her 
carriage  could  not  be  extricated  till  some  others 
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moved  away,  and  she  was  obliged  to  content 
herself  with  waving  her  handkerchief  to  her  at 
a  distance.  Jane  was  now  obhged  to  think  only 
of  the  horses  and  their  owners,  and  this  was 
ample  amusement ;  but  as  the  time  was  un- 
usually long  between  the  second  heat  and  the 
third,  the  party  adjourned  to  a  booth,  and  sat 
down  to  some  cold  meat  the  Fergussons  had 
brought. 

There  was  a  young  man  with  them,  who  was 
curious  to  know  what  chance  De  Lisle  stood 
against  his  friend.  Of  course,  in  the  set  he  was 
in,  he  heard  he  had  none,  which  astonished  and 
vexed  Jane,  though  she  tried  to  think  there 
might  be  a  little  exaggeration  in  the  statements. 
The  next  question  was,  what  sort  of  young  man 
he  was  thought,  and  what  his  abilities  might 
be,  that  they  could  stand  in  lieu  of  experience  ? 
Mrs.  Wilson  laughingly  replied  : 

The  first  question  would  take  too  long  an- 
swering, for  no  two  people  think  alike  of  Mr. 
De  Lisle.  I  suppose  he  is  clever,  though  I 
never  saw  him  betray  any  proof  of  it ;  but  I 
conclude  so  from  the  fact  of  his  being  liked  in 
proportion  as  he  pays  attention  to  the  indivi- 
dual who  thinks  he  likes  him,  and  vice  versa. 
No  one  ever  yet  gave  me  a  good  reason  why  he 
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did  or  did  not  care  about  him,  and  I  imagine, 
therefore,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  give." 

'*  It  is  evident,*"  rejoined  the  stranger,  *'  he 
is  no  favourite  of  yours.'' 

"  No !  I  am  not  young  enough,  or  pretty 
enough,  to  secure  his  regard,  and  I  cannot  give 
mine  for  nothing." 

"  Oh  !  sits  the  wind  in  that  quarter  ?  quite 
a  gallant  gay !  he  does  not  look  that  sort  of 
thing." 

"  His  demureness  makes  his  profligacy  more 
dangerous." 

Jane  actually  started  on  her  seat,  and  looked 
crimson  with  anger.  Her  temper  was  still  far- 
ther tried  by  Mrs.  Fergusson,  with  an  affectation 
of  candour,  beginning  to  excuse  him.  She  had 
heard  something  of  a  sad  scrape  long  ago,  that 
nearly  ended  in  a  marriage  ;  but  he  was  so 
young  then,  it  should  be  overlooked  ;  and  no 
one  had  very  good  authority  for  the  report  of 
the  low  amour  that  had  detained  him  lately  in 
Italy. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  I  don't 
go  abroad  to  form  my  opinion.  I  know  only 
what  I  hear  and  see.  You  all  know  how  he 
talks  of  our  former  neighbour.  Miss  Seymour, 
who  took  the  veil  somewhere; — a  sentimental 
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affection  for  a  nun  may  be  mighty  interesting, 
but  it  is  not  a  thing  I  have  much  faith  in. 
Besides,"  she  added,  purposely  lowering  her 
voice  to  escape  Mrs.  Parry ""s  notice,  "  I  have 
not  forgot  his  unprincipled  flirtation  with  Mrsl 
Seymour,  nor  his  sober  attachment  to  Lady 
Avondale." 

Jane,  whose  quick  ear  had  not  lost  a  word 
of  this  speech,  was  so  much  hurt  and  overcome 
by  it,  that  she  made  a  sign  to  her  mother  to 
move  ;  and  finding  it  not  attended  to,  she  looked 
round  in  despair  for  her  brother  to  take  her 
from  a  place  where  the  nervous  dread  of  faint- 
ing had  seized  her.  She  looked  in  vain,  and 
giving  herself  up  to  her  fate,  she  concealed  her 
face  with  her  handkerchief,  and  burst  into  tears. 
The  terror  of  exciting  observation  increased 
them  to  an  hysterical  degree ;  and  Jane  was  pre- 
sently surrounded  by  a  group  of  persons  offer- 
ing cold  water,  and  salts,  and  aromatic  vinegar, 
and  recommending  things  that  nobody  had  to 
offer.  Her  mother's  real  alarm  quieted  her  at 
once ;  ashamed  of  having  been  so  childish,  she 
resolutely  wiped  off  her  tears,  and  checked  her 
sobs,  and  even  got  up  to  leave  the  tent,  though 
much  indebted  for  effecting  it  to  Colonel  Fer- 
gusson's  ready  arm,  as  she  trembled  so  much 
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as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  stand.  Before  she  got 
home  she  was  as  well  as  ever,  except  that  she 
had  acquired  no  small  accession  of  dislike  to 
Mrs.  Wilson  ;  and  Mrs.  Parry,  who  had  herself 
been  much  fatigued  by  sitting  so  long,  and 
knew  Jane  had  gone  out  with  a  head-ache, 
looked  no  farther  for  the  cause  of  her  indis- 
position. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  she  should 
escape  so  well  among  her  acquaintance,  and  the 
report  soon  reached  the  De  Lisles  that  Hubert 
had  been  abused  so  much  in  the  Fergusson's 
booth,  that  it  had  made  Jane  Parry  cry.  Lady 
De  Lisle  was  flattered  by  the  interest  felt  for 
her  son,  but  he  was  somewhat  ungratefully 
more  provoked  with  the  folly  of  the  thing. 
"  What  could  it  matter  to  her .?"  thought  he, 
and  how  much  easier  and  more  useful  it  would 
have  been  to  have  defended  him,  than  to  have 
wept  about  it !  Augusta  would  have  retorted, 
quizzingly ;  Ellen  would  have  silenced  imper- 
tinence by  a  look ;  what  ailed  their  sister  that 
she  could  only  make  herself  ridiculous?  and 
he  winced  as  if  he  thought  he  might  by  pos- 
sibility share  in  the  absurdity  of  which  she  had 
been  guilty. 
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Rather  curious  to  know  what  had  been  said, 
he  called  on  Mrs.  Parry,  and  asked  Jane  if  the 
race  had  answered  her  expectations.  Jane  let 
her  netting-needle  fall,  and  stooped  to  pick  it 
up  till  the  colour  she  felt  rising  in  her  cheek 
had  subsided.  She  then  answered  quietly, 
that  it  was  a  gay,  pretty  scene,  and  that  she 
had  no  fault  to  find  with  it,  but  its  being  too 
long. 

"  My  daughter,"  said  Mrs.  Parry,  "  went 
there  not  very  well,  and  was  so  weary  as  to 
come  home  worse  ;  but  another  time  we  will  not 
take  another  person,  and  then  we  may  come 
away  when  we  are  tired.*' 

"  Apropos  of  another  person ;  they  tell  me 
Mrs.  AVilson  is  my  bitter  foe.  Do  you  know, 
Jane,  if  it  is  so  ?"" 

To  this  unexpected  question  Miss  Parry 
knew  not  what  answer  to  make,  and  looked  at 
her  mother,  who  replied  for  her,  "  I  don't 
think  Mrs.  Wilson  a  bitter  foe  to  any  one.  She 
is  a  good  woman,  and  would  be  pleasanter  if 
she  could  hold  her  tongue  sometimes." 

"  Then  she  really  does  not  abuse  me  more 
than  I  deserve  ?  In  that  case,  I'suppose,  I  must 
bear  it  patiently !" 
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Jane  gathered  courage  to  say,  "  There  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  bearing  Mrs.  Wilson's  cen- 
sure, since  so  many  shared  it  with  you." 

'■*  My  dear !"  said  Mrs.  Parry  in  astonish- 
ment, "  what  makes  you  so  severe.?  I  don't 
remember  any  thing  she  ever  said  that  need 
affront  us .''" 

u  Perhaps  I  am  sooner  affronted  than  you ; 
and,  besides,  you  always  forget  ill-natured  things 
as  soon  as  they  are  said." 

"  Yes ;  it  is  the  next  best  thing  to  their  not 
being  said  at  all." 

''  I  am  a  little  curious,"  said  Hubert,  '*  to 
know  what  these  ill-natured  things  were." 

*■'  I  did  not  hear  them,"  said  Mrs.  Parry, 
"  and  if  Jane  did,  she  will  not  take  upon  herself 
their  responsibility  by  repeating  them." 

De  Lisle  saw,  thus  warned,  Jane  would  be 
mute,  and  made  no  farther  attempt  to  get  his 
picture  from  Mrs.  Wilson;  indeed,  but  for  Jane's 
tears,  the  whole  would  have  been  instantly  con- 
signed to  oblivion  ;  but  the  lady's  sensibility 
and  preference  for  him  was  too  good  a  story  to 
sleep,  and  he  heard  of  it  during  the  whole  time 
the  election  lasted.  "* 

During  all  these  transactions,  there  were 
scarcely  any  persons  who  presented  themselves 
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SO  seldom  to  De  Lisle's  mind,  as  the  unfortu- 
nate boarder  of  Santa  Maria.  It  was  not  so 
with  her.  Every  feehng  was  saddened  or  cheer- 
ed by  thoughts  of  him  :  every  step  in  know- 
ledge was  full  of  him.  The  Abbess  had  hoped 
that  constant  occupation  would  deaden  the  past ; 
but  every  thing  she  did  or  learned,  referred  itself 
to  the  idol  of  her  fancy  and  the  despotic  sove- 
reign of  her  affections.  Ignorance  to  her  had 
been  bHss ;  for  the  more  she  learned  of  the  con- 
duct and  principles  of  others,  the  more  she  con- 
demned her  own,  the  more  she  feared  that  her 
glowing  tenderness  and  truth  had  met  with  the 
mere  semblance  of  regard. 

A  young  nun,  who  had  not  taken  the  veil 
many  months,  was  her  favourite  companion. 
She  was  a  cheerful,  feeling  person,  and  much 
better  informed  than  any  others  of  the  commu- 
nity, excepting  the  Abbess. 

She  wished  Cornelia  to  take  the  veil  and  re- 
main with  them ;  and  often  asked  her  what  her 
objection  could  be,  since  she  had  lost  her  home, 
and  was  alone  in  the  world  ? 

"  Did  7/oM  leave  it,  then,  with  so  little  reluc- 
tance.'^" asked  the  Italian.  "  All  eternal  engage- 
ments are  solemn  things,"  rephed  the  nun,  "  and 
[  do  not  deny  that  I  have  often,  during  the  year 
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of  my  noviciate,  asked  myself  if  I  should  never 
regret  the  vow  1  meditated.  But  the  world  had 
little  attraction  for  me,  and  I  thought  a  quiet 
and  blameless  life  might  be  acceptable  to  God."*' 

"  Then  you  loved  no  one  in  the  world,  or 
you  could  not  have  thought  it  quite  without 
attraction  ?"' 

"  Pardon  me,  I  did  love  some  things,  and  it 
was  a  pang  to  part  from  them.  But  living  in 
the  world  does  not  secure  to  us  the  early  ob- 
jects of  our  affection  ;  the  tide  of  life  takes 
them  backwards  and  forwards,  and  is  for  ever 
dividing  us  from  what  is  dear  to  us ;  and  last  of 
all  comes  the  great  separator.  Death.  I  only 
did  for  myself  what  a  few  years  would  have  done 
for  me.  I  trembled  on  the  brink  ;  but  I  have 
passed  it,  and  would  not  go  back." 

"  In  what  way  have  you  found  rest.''  by  for- 
getting the  past,  or  leaping  at  once  this  mono- 
tonous dream  you  call  existence,  to  dwell  in 
the  future .?" 

'^  I  do  not  forget  the  past ;  I  am  content  with 
the  present,  and  hope  to  rejoice  in  the  future. 
Do  not  fancy  me  driven  to  take  refuge  from 
worldly  sorrow  in  the  arms  of  Religion.  I  doubt 
not  her  power  of  consoling,  but  the  spring  of 
enjoyment  is  unbroken  within  me,  and  I  could 
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have  been  happy  in  the  world,  as  I  mean  to  be 
here." 

*'  Why,  then,  quit  it  while  it  held  out  any 
hope  to  you  ?"" 

"  I  will  tell  you.  While  my  mother  lived, 
who  was  passionately  fond  of  me,  I  led  rather  a 
gay  life ; — but  she  was  taken  from  me.  My 
father  was  an  excellent  match,  for  he  had  only 
me.  His  widowhood  had  hardly  expired,  be- 
fore numbers  solicited  the  honour  of  his  al- 
liance, offering  their  sisters  or  their  daughters 
for  his  choice.  He  had  loved  my  mother,  and 
lamented  her,  as  in  the  world  the  dead  are  la- 
mented. In  short,  he  brought  home  a  young 
wife,  who  soon  presented  him  with  an  heir.  I 
loved  my  little  brother,  but  I  could  not  love  my 
step-mother.  After  considering  for  some  time 
how  much  it  would  delight  every  one  if  I  took 
the  veil,  (for  my  father  had  transferred  much  of 
the  affection  that  had  once  been  mine  to  the 
new  claims  on  it,)  and  reflecting  how  little  I 
should  sacrifice  in  escaping  the  control  of  a 
malicious  and  jealous  person,  I  announced  my 
intention.  I  was  not  blinded  about  it  in  any 
way  ;  and  my  father  even  recommended  my  mar- 
rying, as  at  that  time  I  might  have  done  rather 
advantageously.     I  might  have  been  tempted, 
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had  I  thought  my  suitor  cared  for  me,  but  I 
knew  that  our  indifference  was  mutual,  that  it 
would  be  a  family  arrangement,  and  that  the 
family  would  substitute  any  other  name  as  an- 
cient as  mine,  without  thinking  they  had 
changed.  Of  two  such  important  engagements, 
I  chose  the  one  that  affected  only  myself;  and  re- 
joice that  I  have  not  made  myself  responsible 
for  the  happiness  of  one  whose  happiness  I  could 
not  have  constituted." 

"  Enviable,  passionless  being!*"  exclaimed 
Cornelia;  "  a  gloomy  dungeon  would  be  no 
punishment  to  you,  lighted  by  your  own 
pure  disinterested  thoughts." 

The  nun  smiled  at  her  enthusiasm — she 
placed  her  hand  on  a  lowly  grave-stone,  as  she 
answered,  "  Look  at  what  should  calm  the  im- 
petuous and  console  the  unfortunate  !" 

"  Oh  V  exclaimed  the  Italian,  "  if  I  could 
hope  to  be  there  !" 

Her  companion  turned  round,  and  viewed 
with  pain  the  wildness  of  her  countenance. 

"  Cornelia,"  she  said  earnestly,  "  we  will 
pray  that  at  the  time  appointed  we  may  both 
die  in  the  faith."  Touched  by  her  manner,  Cor- 
nelia embraced  her,  and  promised  to  take  her  for 
her  guide ;  but  fresh  letters  from  England  for 
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a  time  occupied  her,  to  the  exclusion  of  her  new 
friendship.  She  answered  them  not,  and  Hu- 
bert, wounded  at  her  neglect,  half  determined  to 
write  no  more.  He  relented,  as  an  opportunity 
he  had  not  expected  presented  itself,  and  he 
was  unconscious  that  his  letter  was  colder  than 
the  preceding  ones.  It  was  necessarily  shorter, 
for  he  was  busy  at  the  moment ;  and  not  long 
after,  he  embarked  in  the  contest  that  ingrossed 
all  his  time.  It  was  a  long  and  vehement 
struggle,  but  it  was  crowned  with  success,  and 
Hubert  prized  it  in  proportion  to  the  trouble 
it  had  given  him. 

He  gave  a  dinner  at  the  largest  inn  in  the 
neighbouring  town,  and  really  felt  animated. 
Called  upon  to  express  gratitude  for  the  exer- 
tions of  his  friends,  and  confidence  in  their  kind 
feelings,  he  was  carried  away  by  the  stimulus 
of  the  moment,  and  more  than  half  believed 
what  he  said.  Pie  talked  of  his  political  senti- 
ments till  the  theme  roused  him,  Hke  the  young 
war-horse  who  smells  the  distant  battle.  He 
returned  home  late,  or  rather  early,  full  of  those 
artificial  spirits,  the  situation  he  was  placed  in, 
and  the  wine  he  had  swallowed,  conspired  to  ex- 
cite. His  servant,  as  he  lighted  his  candles,  gave 
him  a  foreign  letter ; — he  threw  it  from  him,  for, 
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in  high  good-humour  with  himself,  he  wished 
not  to  be  chilled  by  a  few  reproving  lines  from 
Isabella.  He  had  shoved  it  so  violently,  that 
it  fell  over  the  table  ;  and  as  the  servant  picked 
it  up,  Hubert  perceived  it  had  a  black  seal.  He 
tore  it  open  impatiently,  and  his  eye  first  caught 
the  large  characters  of  the  inclosure,  written  by 
the  Abbess. — 

"  Cornelia  is  no  more.  She  was  this  day 
hurried  to  her  silent  dwelling,  for  the  livid 
spots  on  her  breast  might  have  spread,  and 
given  rise  to  conjectures  it  was  my  desire  to 
avoid.  De  Lisle !  the  impassioned  spirit  that 
loved  you  above  its  Creator,  is  in  an  unknown 
world — there  is  no  longer  a  trace  of  it  on  the 
earth : — let  her  be  a  warning  for  the  future.  It 
is  the  sister  of  Lionel  Seymour  who  implores 
you  to  take  heed  of  your  ways.  These  things  are 
spoken  lightly  of  in  the  world,  but  remember 
that  can  be  no  venial  trespass  which  offends 
the  purity  of  God,  and  breaks  the  heart  of  one 
of  his  creatures."" 

Hubert  looked  long  and  carefully  at  these 
few  lines,  in  the  hope  that,  by  dint  of  examina- 
tion, some  soothing  detail,  some  consolatory  feel- 
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ing  might  be  found  in  them.  The  letter  in- 
closed, he  doubted  not,  was  from  Cornelia,  but 
he  feared  to  open  it.  It  was  the  voice  of  Death, 
from  which  he  shrank  with  superstitious  awe. 
As  increasing  light  broke  through  the  stillness 
of  early  day,  he  summoned  resolution  to  know  at 
once  all  that  could  be  known.  In  the  last  pain- 
ful hours  of  life,  thus  had  Cornelia  written  : — 

"  A  long,  a  last  adieu  to  my  beloved ! 
They  tell  me,  we  feel  not  in  other  worlds  as  we 
have  done  in  this — that  when  the  spirit  is  dis- 
incumbered  from  this  clumsy  dwelling-house, 
we  love  without  pain  or  anxiety.  It  is  a  blessed 
creed,  and  I  will  hope  in  it.  For  you,  sole 
thought  of  the  heart-broken  Corneha !  mourn 
not  for  me.  They  say,  that  in  your  country, 
those  who  have  nothing  left  to  hope  here, 
will  often  turn  voluntarily  to  the  dread  here- 
after— you  will  not,  then,  think  it  unpardon- 
able that  I  lay  down  the  burden  of  life,  which 
is  become  too  heavy  for  me  to  bear.  Your 
last  letter  was  all  I  waited  for:  it  is  on  my 
heart,  and  chills  the  place  it  touches,  though 
fever  rages  around  it.  I  do  not  reproach  you, 
that  you  could  not  love  me  ;  but  had  you  told 
me  so  before,  I  had  not  purchased  shame  and 
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welcomed  death.     Had  you  been  severely  mer- 
ciful, I  could  have  turned  in  innocence  to  my 
Almighty  Father,  and  clung  to  him  when  no 
human  heart  was  open  to  me.     Alas !  I  saw  in 
you  the  reflection  of  my  own  ardent  feelings,  and 
I  mistook  the  shadow  for  something  real.     It  has 
grown  paler  and  paler,  and  now  is  vanished  :  its 
last  feeble  outline  was  dear  to  me :  it  was  my 
all.     This  is  the  first  and  last  letter  I  write  to 
you.     Pardon   these  tears.     I   did   not   think, 
when  you  taught  me  to  form  these  characters,  I 
should  so  employ  my  knowledge.     Knowledge  ! 
it  is  indeed  a  bitter  tree.     I  longed  to  gather  its 
fruit,  and  what  have  I  learned  ?     That  I  am  a 
wretch   whose  sin  man  will  never  pardon  :   the 
world  has  branded  me  with  infamy.     I  will  try 
to  hope  God  will  be  more  merciful ;  but  I  will 
not  mock  his  holy  altar  by  pronouncing  there 
vows  which  my  heart  disclaims.      I  cannot  cast 
the  mantle  of  hypocrisy  over  my  guilt,  neither 
can  I  again  appear  in  the  world  under  a  false 
character,  and  usurp  esteem  from  the  good.     I 
could  better  bear  insult  from  the  wicked.    I  am  a 
burden  on  your  generosity  here.    I  could  receive 
your  alms,  but  then  it  is  too  like  the  wages  of  sin 
to  be  accepted  gratefully.     One  little  redeeming 
word  of  tenderness,  and  I  would  have  struggled 
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with  my  bitter  lot  a  little  longer.  Yet  I  am 
thankful  you  have  not  deceived  me.  The  tor- 
tures of  suspense  are  at  an  end.  Your  heart  I 
never  possessed,  your  esteem  I  have  forfeited. 
Surely,  if  you  were  here,  you  could  not  ask  me  to 
live  ?  But  you  are  very,  very  distant,  and  the 
gravestone  will  long  have  rested  on  my  w^ary 
breast,  ere  you  know  that  the  being  who  idolized 
you,  and  lost  herself  for  you,  can  never  again 
say  how  dearly  she  had  loved  you.  May  you 
be  happy  with  the  dreams  of  ambition,  if  they 
can  fill  a  mind  like  your'*s, — with  the  applause  of 
the  world,  if  it  can. reach  your  heart !  And  when 
you  marry,  Hubert,  choose  one  who  knows  bet- 
ter the  distinctions  between  virtue  and  vice  than 
did  your  poor  peasant  girl ;  but  ask  fearlessly 
of  the  Almighty  that  she  may  have  a  heart  as 
full  of  you  as 

"  Your  own  C'ornelia.'" 

Hubert  read  over  this  letter  but  once.  He 
locked  it  up  with  the  braid  of  hair  she  had  sent 
him,  and  a  picture  he  had  made  her  sit  for  at 
Genoa :  he  placed  a  seal  upon  the  lock,  and 
buried  the  remembrance  of  these  things  in  the 
inmost  recesses  of  his  heart.  The  time  for  self- 
delusion  was    past :    he  could  no   longer  gloss 
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over  a  tale,  in  which  were  despair  and  death. 
His  dormant  conscience  had  been  soothed  by 
much  specious  reasoning,  but  it  was  awake  at 
last,  and  claimed  its  own.  He  saw  himself  a 
seducer  and  a  murderer.  He  scorned  himself, 
as  he  had  formerly  scorned  others.  He  repro- 
bated alike  his  want  of  principle  and  generosity 
at  the  first,  his  want  of  justice  and  integrity  at 
the  last.  He  wrote  a  few,  a  very  few  lines,  to 
the  Abbess,  and  even  the  cold  and  blameless 
Isabella  wept  over  the  anguish  they  contained. 


P- 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


DISTRUST. 


There  are  mental  as  well  as  bodily  wounds, 
that  skin  over  the  sooner  for  being  in  their  na- 
ture incurable.  So  it  was  with  Hubert.  He 
was  altered,  but  the  change  appeared  not  on  the 
surface.  For  a  few  days  he  was  paler  and 
more  absent  than  usual,  but  this  every  one  na- 
turally attributed  to  fatigue.  He  did  all  his 
mother  suggested  as  civil  and  attentive,  before 
he  left  the  country.  The  last  people  that 
dined  at  his  house  were  the  Parry s ;  and  become 
gentler  to  others  on  growing  less  tolerant  to  him- 
self, he  no  longer  sought  for  artifice  or  man- 
oeuvring in  their  young  and  pleasing  daughter. 

"  We  have  brought  letters  from  Ellen  and 
Augusta,"  said  the  old  General,  "  that  our  new 
member  may  see  he  is  not  forgotten  by  his 
absent  friends."" 
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They  were  produced,  and  Hubert  smiled,  as 
he  glanced  over  the  one  from  Mrs.  Seymour  to 
her  mother,  at  its  general  tone  of  gaiety,  and  the 
characteristically  playful  manner  in  which  she 
sent  her  congratulations  to  him.  As  he  re- 
turned it,  he  read  some  lines  under  the  seal,  writ- 
ten very  small,  and  which  he  afterwards  perceived 
must  have  escaped  Mrs.  Parry's  notice.  They 
were  these.  "  I  hear  from  another  quarter,  (for 
you  were  too  prudent  to  tell  me,)  that  my  very 
young  sister  was  goose  enough  to  weep  en  pleine 
assemblee  at  hearing  Mr.  De  Lisle  called  a  pro- 
fligate !  Bless  the  silly  girl,  does  she  take  men 
for  saints  ?"" 

Hubert  of  course  took  not  the  smallest  notice 
of  this  postscript,  but  he  was  but  little  flattered  to 
perceive  how  readily  Augusta  would  believe  any 
tale  she  might  hear  to  his  disadvantage,  and 
sorry  to  find  she  saw  no  necessity  for  esteeming 
her  friends.  He  forgot  that  she  was  but  doing 
as  he  did,  with  somewhat  more  levity  ;  and  he 
could  perceive  in  others  how  little  amiable  was 
the  want  of  generous  unsuspicious  reliance  on 
the  virtue  of  those  with  whom  we  live.  Lady 
Avondale's  letter  to  her  father  was  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent strain.  It  was  a  more  gratifying  one  to 
the  receiver,  for  it  showed  more  heart,  more  in- 
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terest  in  petty  details,  but  it  was  by  no  means 
so  amusing  to  an  indifferent  person.  Of  the 
election  she  said  : — 

"  I  do  rejoice  in  Hubert's  success  for  his  own 
sake,  for  he  wants  an  occupation ;  for  the  sake 
of  his  mother,  who  will  glory  in  the  display  of 
his  talents ;  and  for  your  sake,  my  dear  father, 
who  will  read  every  word  your  young  favourite 
utters,  and  think  yourself  interested  in  every 
question  he  advocates."" 

When  De  Lisle  had  returned  the  letters,  he 
went  up  to  a  bay-window,  where  Jane  was 
standing,  and  said  for  something  to  say,  "It 
was  a  gay  time  for  you  when  both  your  sisters 
married  !" 

"  Gay !"  she  repeated,  in  an  accent  of  doubt, 
as  if  she  could  not  have  heard  him  correctly. 
"  Gay  to  lose  both  my  sisters  at  once  ?" 

"  They  were  almost  too  old  to  be  much  of 
companions  to  you." 

"  You  think  my  father  ,ind  mother  are  of 
a  more  congenial  age  ?" 

Hubert  smiled.  "  You  think  I  am  talking 
nonsense,  and  perhaps  you  are  right ;  but  mar- 
riages are  reckoned  gay  things,  and  when  the 
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first  pain  of  separation  is  over,  it  must  be  com- 
fortable to  see  those  for  whom  we  are  interested 
happily  settled." 

'^  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  agree  to  either  of 
those  statements.  The  pain  of  separation  can- 
not abate,  as  long  as  I  feel,  every  hour  in  the 
day,  the  want  of  Augusta  to  amuse,  and  Ellen 
to  instruct  me ; — nor,"  she  added,  cautiously 
lowering  her  voice,  "  can  I  find  consolation  in 
the  thought  of  their  happiness,  for  I  am  more 
than  doubtful  of  its  existence." 

"  Mrs.  Seymour  writes  like  a  very  happy 
person." 

"  Like  a  very  merry  one.  I  agree,  it  would 
not  be  Augusta,  if  she  could  not  laugh,  both  at 
what  diverts  and  what  provokes  her.  I  may  be 
wrong ;  but  I  think  it  will  prove  a  turbulent 
menage.  Captain  Seymour  has  many  good 
points,  but  he  is  impetuous,  accustomed  to 
overcome  all  obstacles,  and  be  undisputed 
master  of  all  that  approaches  him.  They  may 
be  as  happy  as  most  couples,  and  yet  leave  me 
much  to  wish  for  my  sister."" 

"  That  is  just  why  I  wonder  that  any  one 
ever  does  marry,  or  ever  wishes  their  friends 
to  do  so." 

It  was  Jane's  turn  to  smile.     "  Don't  accuse 
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me  of  leading  you  into  any  such  exaggerations. 
I  know  there  are  excellent  women  in  the  world ; 
and  I  am  ready  to  believe  there  are  also  ex- 
cellent men.  I  do  not  therefore  see  why,  if 
they  happen  to  meet,  they  may  not  be  very 
happy.'' 

"  Nor  I ;  but  they  do  not  meet." 

"  Do  not  speak  so  positively  in  the  very 
teeth  of  evidence.  Look  at  Mrs.  Mansel  stand- 
ing by  poor  Miss  James  at  the  piano-forte, 
because  she  knows  no  one  else  would  be  bene- 
volent enough  to  listen  to  her :  do  you  not  see 
happiness  in  every  line  of  her  countenance,  and 
aflPection  for  her  husband  in  every  chance-look 
she  gives  him .?" 

"  I  believe  she  is  an  amiable  happy  woman ; 
but  I  did  not  know  that  her  happiness  was 
purely  domestic :  I  mean,  that  it  depended 
solely  on  her  husband." 

"  Then  you  do  not  know  Mrs.  Mansel,  or 
you  would  see,  that  she  stands  in  need  of  no 
other  ingredient  for  happiness  than  the  attach- 
ment of  such  a  man.'* 

"  You  look  so  animated,  my  dear  Miss 
Parry,"  said  Mrs.  Mansel,  crossing  the  room, 
and  joining  them,  "  that  I  think  you  must  be 
defending  some  absent  friend." 
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"  You  are  near  the  truth,*'  said  Jane,  laugh- 
ing, "  for  I  was  defending  matrimony."" 

*'  And  recommending  it  to  Mr.  De  Lisle  ?"" 

'*  Most  vigorously ;  indeed,  with  perseve- 
rance worthy  of  a  better  cause/' 

"  Say  rather,  of  better  success." 

"  I  will  say  what  you  will;  but  our  united 
forces  will  not  move  him." 

"  Have  you  any  one  good  reason  to  give 
why  I  should  marry  .?"  asked  De  Lisle. 

"  So  far  from  it,  that  I  cannot  see  what 
should  tempt  you.  If  you  did  not  do  it  long 
ago,  I  suppose  you  did  not  wish  it ;  and  if 
you  are  comfortable  as  you  are,  it  would  be 
very  unwise  to  try  what  might  make  you  other- 
wise." 

"  Comfortable  as  I  am  !"  thought  De  Lisle ; 
but  he  only  answered  with  a  smile,  "  I  per- 
ceive you  look  upon  me  as  a  confirmed  old 
bachelor." 

Parliament  met  at  last,  and  De  Lisle  entered 
on  his  new  career  with  vigour.  He  was  not 
eager  to  speak  on  the  first  question  that  pre- 
sented itself,  for  he  wanted  nothing,  and  cared 
not  to  whom  he  recommended  himself;  but  as 
goon  as  he  thought  the  thing  of  consequence, 
he  gave  his  opinion  like  one  who  had  not  hastily 
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and  rashly  adopted  it.  The  attention  with 
which  he  was  hstened  to,  had  nothing  in  it  of 
the  indulgence  granted  to  a  maiden  speech  ;  it 
was  very  genuine  admiration,  and  some  sur- 
prise, among  those  who  knew  not  before  of  the 
speaker's  existence.  It  was  evident  that  a  star 
of  no  trifling  magnitude  had  risen  among  them, 
and  it  became  a  matter  of  some  anxiety  to  as- 
certain which  way  he  would  go.  For  a  time  he 
was  much  courted  by  all  parties,  and  he  looked 
complacently  around  him,  and  enjoyed  the  high 
ground  on  which  he  stood. 

He  came  home  to  be  almost  worshipped  by 
his  mother,  whose  ambition  was  fully  gratified, 
and  to  receive  from  his  constituents  the  most 
ardent  demonstrations  of  approbation.  With  a 
little  of  this  he  was  flattered,  with  much  he 
became  fatigued  ;  and  the  evident  insincerity  of 
some  of  the  compliments  paid  him,  would  oc- 
casionally bring  a  smile  of  contempt  on  lips 
that  tried  to  wear  one  of  courteousness.  The 
day  after  his  return  to  the  Park,  he  rode  over 
to  General  Parry's,  and  found  his  old  friends 
delighted  at  the  birth  of  a  grandchild.  Mrs. 
Parry  had  gone  to  Mrs.  Seymour's,  which  was 
only  in  the  adjoining  county  ;  and  Lady  Avon- 
dale  had  come  to  stay  with  her  father. 
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Hubert  did  not  hear  without  some  emotion 
that  Ellen  was  actually  in  the  house.  It  was 
not  pleasure,  nor  was  it  quite  pain;  yet  he 
wished  it  over.  Lady  Avondale  seemed  to 
have  the  same  idea,  for  she  entered  evidently 
prepared  to  meet  him.  She  was  so  different 
from  the  Ellen  he  had  parted  from  not  quite 
three  years  before,  that  he  had  scarce  the  self- 
possession  to  reply  properly  to  her  greeting. 
She  had  grown  fatter  ;  she  was  much  dressed  ; 
she  wore  gay  ribbons  and  rouge.  She  looked 
brilliantly  handsome,  and  there  was  a  degree  of 
showiness  and  glare  in  her  manner  and  coun- 
tenance, as  well  as  in  her  beauty  and  attire. 
She  talked,  too,  a  great  deal,  and  what  she  said 
was  clever  and  amusing,  but  her  liveliness  had 
no  mirth  in  it,  and  her  smile  no  cheerfulness. 
That  serenity  and  holy  calm  on  her  features, 
which  he  had  admired  so  much,  and  thought 
no  one  could  long  gaze  on  without  feeling 
every  passion  hushed  to  repose,  had  given  place 
to  a  restlessness  that  betrayed  a  perpetual  mental 
struggle.  He  wondered  why  she  chose  to  wrap 
around  her  misery  this  glittering  mantle,  that 
to  his  fancy  became  her  so  ill.  That  she  was 
an  unhappy  wife  he  believed,  but  he  would 
have  thought  her  the  very  person  of  all  others 
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to  have  given  dignity  to  every  sort  of  suffering, 
by  her  manner  of  bearing  it. 

The  more  oppressed  he  became  by  yielding 
to  these  thoughts,  the  more  she  tried  to  carry 
it  off  by  talking  and  laughing  upon  every  sort 
of  subject.  Hubert  nearly  accused  her  of 
heartlessness,  but  in  this  nervous  anxiety  to 
prevent  a  pause  in  conversation,  he  thought  at 
last  he  detected  a  greater  interest  for  himself 
than  she  chose  to  avow,  and  a  keener  remem- 
brance of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  had 
parted,  than  even  he  retained.  His  vanity  was 
flattered,  and  his  manner,  that  had  been  stately 
and  cold,  softened.  In  proportion  as  he  exerted 
himself,  her  animation  faded  away,  but  she  ral- 
lied a  little  on  Lord  Avondale's  coming  in. 

No  two  people  could  feel  less  cordial  towards 
one  another  than  did  De  Lisle  and  the  husband 
of  Ellen  ;  yet  they  met  as  friends,  and  affected 
all  proper  degree  of  interest  in  each  other's 
concerns;  nor  could  they  be  accused  of  much 
dissimulation  in  so  doing,  since  they  deceived 
no  one,  and  least  of  all  each  other.  When 
De  Lisle  got  home,  he  was  rejoiced  to  find  that 
the  Avondales  were  to  make  a  very  short  stay 
in  the  country,  and  was  provoked  to  hear  Lady 
De  Lisle  had  asked  them  to  dinner,  purposely 
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to  meet  him.  It  was  meant  to  give  him  plea- 
sure, and  he  could  not,  therefore,  be  ungra- 
cious  enough  to  make  his  escape,  as  he  would 
have  liked. 

"  You  found  Lady  Avondale,''  said  his  mo- 
ther, "  much  improved  in  appearance  ?  I  am 
so  glad  her  husband  makes  her  dress,  and 
talk,  and  show  herself  off  to  the  best  advan- 
tage." 

"  Habit  and  prejudice,"  said  Hubert  smiling, 
"  goes  a  great  way  in  one's  taste.  I  was  used 
to  her  quietness,  and  liked  it." 

"  But  did  you  like  her  thinness  too  ?  If  not, 
you  must  think  her  handsomer  than  she  was." 

"  I  liked  her  as  she  was,  I  believe.*" 

"  Defects  and  all !  Why  any  one  but  myself 
would  suspect  you  of  having  been  in  love  with 
her  after  such  a  speech  !  Don't  say  such  things  to 
Lord  Avondale ;  for  though  he  is  never  satisfied 
if  she  is  not  admired,  he  is  furiously  jealous." 

"  A  pleasant  life  she  must  have  of  it !" 

"  Oh,  I  believe  she  don't  mind  much.  He 
would  make  a  better  husband,  I  think,  if  she 
humoured  him  less;  but  your  super-excellent 
women  always  make  work  for  themselves.  They 
insist  upon  being  so  much  too  much  in  the  right* 
that   they   provoke  their  husbands   with  their 
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very  goodness.  I  remember  an  old  woman 
saying  to  a  very  docile  sister  of  mine,  whose 
extreme  gentleness  had  taught  her  husband 
waywardness,  that  if  she  wanted  to  be  perfectly 
miserable,  she  had  only  to  tell  him  she  was 
doing  her  duty,  when  the  awkward  recollection 
that  there  might  be  such  things  as  reciprocal 
duties,  and  the  consciousness  that  he  had  left 
them  all  to  her,  would  put  him  irretrievably 
out  of  humour." 

"  Good  people  may  be  injudicious,  certainly  ; 
but  I  used  to  think  Lady  Avondale  a  person 
of  superior  judgment." 

"  So  did  I ;  and  all  I  say  now  is,  that  she 
does  not  show  it  in  the  management  of  her  hus- 
band. If  she  could  be  put  out  of  temper,  he 
might  think  the  change  unpleasant,  and  not 
produce  it  again.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that 
our  defects  have  more  power  over  our  friends 
than  our  virtues.'" 

Sir  Francis  still  continued  enough  himself  to 
do  the  honours  in  his  own  house,  though  he  did 
not  leave  it ;  and  as  Ellen  was  a  great  favourite, 
he  was  much  pleased  to  see  her.  She  sat  next 
him  at  dinner,  talked  hardly  to  any  one  else, 
and  her  attention  and  sweet  manner  evidently 
revived  the  old  man.   Hubert  thought  that,  had 
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Ellen  been  his  wife,  his  father  at  least  would 
have  been  a  gainer.  There  was  an  icy 
thought,  too,  came  flitting  through  his  memory 
— he  would  not,  in  that  case,  have  met  with 
Cornelia ;  or,  if  he  had,  Ellen  would  have  been 
there  to  guard  her,  both  against  him  and  her- 
self. The  half-formed  idea  did  but  shoot 
through  his  troubled  brain,  and  then  subside ; 
like  the  iron  belt  of  penance,  worn  in  ages  past, 
which,  in  the  hour  of  festive  mirth,  would  some- 
times give  a  sudden  pain,  and  (though  still 
closely  clinging  to  the  wearer)  be  again  as  sud- 
denly forgotten.  The  momentary  mist  broke 
away  and  dispersed,  as  he  turned  to  answer  a 
sprightly  remark  of  his  neighbour''s ;  but  the 
cloud  that  had  gathered  on  Lord  Avondale's 
brow  was  more  stationary  ;  and  he**  ever  and 
anon  cast  such  impatient  glances,  at  his  wife, 
that  even  De  Lisle,  following  the  direction  of 
Miss  Parry's  eye,  wondered  if  he  could  be  jea- 
lous of  his  father. 

When  the  ladies  withdrew,  other  topics  were 
started ;  and  he  forgot  to  take  any  farther 
notice  of  his  ruffled  guest ;  but  in  the  evening, 
as  he  was  playing  at  chess  with  Jane,  and  her 
sister  was  tuning  her  harp,  his  quick  ear  caught 
a  taunting  speech  addressed  to  her  by  her  hus- 
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band.  The  insinuation  that  Ellen  devoted  her- 
self to  Sir  Francis  for  his  son's  sake,  was  unre- 
pelled  by  her.  Hubert  would  not  look  round 
to  see  if  she  was  calm  as  well  as  silent,  but  he 
unconsciously  looked  at  Jane,  and  her  burning 
cheek  and  anxious  look  betrayed  her  dread  of 
his  having  heard  Lord  Avondale's  words  as 
well  as  she  did  herself.  To  relieve  her  from 
this  fear,  he  began  telling  her  the  first  story 
that  came  into  his  head ;  and  his  open  unem- 
barrassed manner  appeared  to  give  her  consi- 
derable comfort. 

In  the  mean  while  Lady  Avondale  played  and 
sang,  and  was  admired  and  thanked,  and  sat 
smiling  over  her  graceful  instrument,  as  if  the 
harmony  her  fingers  had  produced,  had  power 
to  reach  her  heart.  Hubert  hoped  it  was  so ; 
and  standing  apart,  and  at  a  distance,  he  gazed 
upon  her  with  that  melancholy  tenderness  which 
may  be  supposed  to  arise  in  the  breast  of  a 
prophet  who  sees  death  and  desolation  strid- 
ing onwards  to  blast  a  glorious  land. 

"  If  you  are  not  going  to  play  at  chess  any 
more,"  said  his  mother,  "  3  ou  had  better  go 
and  sing  with  Lady  Avondale." 

"  I  would  not  put  her  so  much  out/''  he  an- 
swered quietly.     She  heard   him,  and  turning 
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round  with  one  of  her  most  sunny  smiles,  told 
him  he  must  sing  one  of  the  duets  she  had  so 
often  heard  Mrs.  Seymour  join  him  in. 

If  she  chose  to  brave  her  husband's  ire,  it  was 
no  concern  of  De  Lisle's  ;  so  he  came  forward 
and  took  the  part  assigned  him.  Lord  Avon- 
dale  hovered  near  them  with  a  scowling  brow, 
but  Ellen  seemed  unconscious  of  his  vicinity. 
Her  self-possession  and  presence  of  mind  did  not 
once  desert  her :  she  neither  said  nor  looked  'any 
thing  that  could  be  called  grief  or  bitterness. 
The  attention  she  paid  Hubert  was  nothing 
conspicuous ;  it  was  neither  positively  affec- 
tionate, nor  in  the  least  constrained.  He  would 
have  liked  a  little  less,  or  a  little  more — that 
is,  it  would  have  been  gratifying  to  his  vanity 
and  self-love ;  for  all  attachment  to  her  he 
believed  to  be  over,  and  he  had  no  inclination 
to  revive  it,  now  she  was  the  wife  of  another. 
Their  parting  might  have  been  called  imper- 
ceptible, for  she  was  actually  gone  before  he 
recollected  he  might  not  see  her  again  for  years ; 
and  then  he  remembered  how  differently  once 
before  they  had  parted,  and  smiled  in  melan- 
choly disdain  at  the  vehemence  of  feelings  that 
had  vanished,  not  only  from  his  heart,  but  al- 
most from  his  memorv. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Every  day  De  Lisle  felt  a  warmer  interest 
in  his  new  occupation.  It  connected  itself 
pleasantly  with  all  his  former  studies ;  it  lent 
him  an  object  in  forming  new  acquaintance ; 
it  gave  him  the  sort  of  footing  in  society,  so 
gratifying  to  the  pride  of  talent.  It  had  been 
irksome  to  him  to  be  courted  as  the  heir  of 
a  certain  number  of  acres ;  and  he  knew  that 
many  who  now  sought  his  intimacy,  were  affect- 
ed by  that  circumstance,  only  as  it  might  give 
him  more  weight,  and  add  to  the  strength  of 
whatever  party  he  joined — for  money  is  power. 
Every  session  saw  him  more  assiduous,  more 
earnest,  and  more  ingrossed  by  the  study  of 
politics.  It  added  keenness  to  his  intellect, 
method  to  his  reflections,  depth  and  firmness 
to  his  character,  but  no  benevolence  to  his  tem- 
per, no  religion  to  his  heart.     Politics  develope 
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SO  much  corruption,  unveil  such  selfish  inten- 
tions, betray  such  sordid  views — the  most  amia- 
ble professors  of  the  science  are  so  apt  to  be 
insincere — that  it  requires  no  small  share  of 
generous  simplicity  to  enable  any  one  to  trust 
them. 

It  was  a  school  in  which  De  Lisle  distin- 
guished himself;  but  as  he  rather  fixed  than 
weakened  the  faults  in  his  disposition,  he  was  no 
nearer  being  happy  than  he  had  been  at  a  time 
when  he  was  less  known.  The  pursuit,  how- 
ever, took  great  hold  of  him,  and  he  daily  abs- 
tracted himself  more  and  more  from  the  ordi- 
nary occupations  of  his  time  of  life.  He  with- 
drew himself  from  all  society  that  was  not  poli- 
tical or  literary,  and  when  circumstances  forced 
him  to  places  of  more  general  resort  or  public 
amusement,  he  considered  it  as  a  sacrifice  to  be 
got  over  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

In  the  gay  world  he  sometimes  met  Lady 
Linden  and  Mrs.  Seymour,  the  former  with  won- 
der, the  latter  with  regret.  Lord  Linden  he 
never  beheld,  but  he  understood  that  he  gave 
good  dinners,  had  rather  a  pleasant  house,  and 
was  reckoned  an  amiable,  indulgent  husband. 
He  thought  how  much  he  must  be  altered,  but 
certainly  not  more  so  than  his  wife,  who  was  no 
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longer  either  sick  or  languid.  She  looked  deli- 
cate and  quiet,  but  appeared  to  interest  herself 
in  what  surrounded  her  quite  as  much  as  was 
rational  and  proper.  She  was  as  popular  and  as 
fashionable  as  a  woman  can  be,  with  whom  fine 
places  and  fine  people  are  but  secondary  consi- 
derations. Her  husband,  her  children,  nay, 
even  the  comfort  of  her  country-house,  were  all 
known  to  claim  the  precedence;  and  the  world, 
after  all,  is  very  equitable,  and  will  never  make 
an  idol  of  one  who  will  make  no  sacrifices  to  it. 
Lady  Linden  was  very  well  liked,  and  many  a 
prudent  mother  dehghted  to  get  so  pleasing  and 
irreproachable  a  person  to  chaperon  her  daugh- 
ter ;  but  she  was  to  no  one,  man  or  woman,  an 
object  of  enthusiasm  or  homage. 

The  first  time  De  Lisle  met  her,  he  did  not 
immediately  recollect  her.  He  had  never  seen 
her  much  dressed,  or  looking  in  health  and 
spirits.  He  was  not  thinking  of  her;  and, 
though  there  was  a  something  he  thought  he 
had  seen  before,  he  was  by  no  means  certain 
enough  to  bow  to  her.  She  looked  at  him  ra- 
ther steadily  for  a  moment,  and  turned  away 
her  head  :  he  was  convinced  he  did  not  know 
her.  The  crowd  thickened,  and  impelled  them 
both  tcvvards  a  doorway.     She  almost  touched 
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him,  and  the  low  tremulous  voice  in  which  she 
said,  "  Mr.  De  Lisle,  I  believe  ?"  instantly  re- 
called her  to  his  mind.  She  was  too  much  as- 
sociated with  Lionel  Seymour  in  his  memory 
not  to  have  some  power  to  interest  him.  They 
said,  however,  but  little,  for  she  was  evidently 
agitated,  and  he  respected  her  emotion.  After- 
wards, when  chance  brought  them  together, 
she  was  more  serene,  and  seemed  willing  to  con- 
verse with  him  as  with  others,  but  not  more  so; 
and  as  he  seldom  made  the  first  advances,  their 
intimacy  made  no  progress. 

With  Augusta  Seymour  he  found  himself  on 
the  same  footing  as  ever.  She  was  less  freshly 
beautiful  than  before  he  went  abroad,  but  she 
was  more  fascinating.  Fashion  had  not  spoiled 
the  natural  manner  with  which  she  had  charmed 
so  many;  but,  what  was  to  be  lamented,  neither 
had  experience  taught  her  prudence  or  circum- 
spection. The  levity  and  love  of  admiration 
that  in  a  wild  girl  in  the  country  was  easily 
pardoned,  naturally  became  an  object  of  cen- 
sure, when  conspicuous  in  the  conduct  and  de- 
portment of  a  married  woman.  Had  she  been 
united  to  a  quiet  person,  her  senior,  who  could 
have  given  her  the  continual  protection  of  which 
she  stood  in  need,  all  might  have  been  well;  but 
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Captain  Seymour  had  spirits  as  high  and  un- 
controlled as  her  own,  and  was  both  more  way- 
ward and  more  selfish.  His  heedlessness  and 
uncertain  temper  perpetually  exposed  her  to 
animadversion. 

As  her  flightiness  saved  her  from  feeling  ver}'- 
keenly  the  real  discomfort  of  her  situation,  she 
cherished  it  as  a  useful  quality,  and  finding 
home  duller  even  than  she  had  expected,  and 
the  world  more  attractive,  she  deserted  the 
former,  and  sought  for  amusement  and  distinc- 
tion where  both  awaited  her.  No  one  was  so 
much  the  fashion,  no  one  had  so  much  influence 
in  the  set  in  which  she  lived,  and  no  one  was 
more  heartily  abused  out  of  it.  She  dehghted 
in  her  conspicuous  situation,  received  all  homage 
with  equal  pleasure,  and  fully  persuaded  herself, 
that  while  she  cared  for  no  one  but  her  husband, 
she  might  flirt  with  any  one  else  she  happened 
to  meet. 

De  Lisle  marked  her  with  regret,  fluttering 
like  a  gay  insect  in  the  sun,  surrounded  by 
all  the  fine  men  about  town,  eulogised  in  the 
most  open  manner  to  her  face,  and  cruelly  as- 
persed by  the  same  persons  behind  her  back. 
He  tried  to  reason  her  out  of  the  infatuation 
that  detracted  so  much  from  her  respectability, 
M  2 
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and  would  eventually  do  so  from  her  happiness ; 
and  while  the  world  classed  him  among  her 
most  successful  admirers,  he  was  approving 
himself  a  better  friend  to  her  peace,  than  her 
husband. 

Augusta  gaily  replied  to  his  remonstrances, 
and  reaped  no  farther  advantage  from  his  fre- 
quent conversations,  than  the  credit  of  ingross- 
ing  a  man  of  brilliant  talents,  who  paid  atten- 
tion to  no  one  else.  She  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  result,  and  he  was  provoked  with  the 
cold-hearted  malice  that  could  condemn  so 
young  and  good-natured  a  person,  upon  no 
better  grounds  than  a  gay  and  careless  man- 
ner. He  lost  much  of  his  disapprobation  at  her 
callousness  to  censure,  when  he  found  that  it 
was  cast  upon  her  in  so  little  proportion  to  the 
offence.  The  injustice  of  others  had  the  usual 
effect,  of  making  him  unjust  the  other  way. 
He  saw  a  person,  who  never  willingly  inflicted 
pain  herself,  attacked  in  the  bitterest  manner, 
misrepresented  on  all  occasions,  speeches  given 
to  her  she  had  never  uttered,  or  if  she  had, 
under  such  different  circumstances  that  they 
ceased  to  have  the  same  meaning : — he  looked 
another  way,  and  beheld  the  selfish,  the  mali- 
cious,   and    the   doubtfully  virtuous   pass   by, 
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without  exciting  sarcasm  or  virulence  in  any 
one.  He  attributed  this  want  of  equity  to  sys- 
tematic wickedness,  that  oppressed  those  only 
*who  were  too  benevolent  to  be  censorious  in 
their  turn.  He  accordingly  condemned  the 
fashionable  world  at  once,  and  beheved  it  to  be, 
to  the  full,  as  base,  treacherous,  and  corrupt  as 
the  political  one. 

The  best  years  of  his  life  were  spent  amid 
similar  feelings  and  speculations,  and  they  yield- 
ed him,  therefore,  little  of  the  enjoyment  sup- 
posed to  be  inherent  in  youth.  Hitherto  he 
had  met  in  his  public  life  with  little  to  embar- 
rass him.  He  had  never  hesitated  about  which 
line  to  take ;  he  had  determined  to  steer  clear 
of  party  and  prejudice,  and  do  in  truth,  what 
every  man  in  his  canvass  professes  to  do,  ho- 
nourably and  conscientiously  what  he  thought 
to  be  his  duty.  By  such  conduct,  he  might 
lose  his  chance  of  a  place  under  any  govern- 
ment ;  but  independent  in  fortune  as  in  mind, 
that  was  the  last  thing  worthy  his  considera- 
tion, and  he  believed  that  he  should  acquire 
the  weight  and  influence  which  ought  to  belong 
to  talent  and  integrity. 

He  was  long  before  he  would  see  he  had 
been  mistaken.     Not  only  the  two  leading  par- 
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ties,  but  every  fraction  of  a  party,  would  have 
sacrificed  much  to  gain  him ;  but  as  he  never 
voted  to  please  any  one,  but  solely  according 
to  his  own  view  of  the  matter,  no  one  could 
rely  on  his  support ;  and  as  he  was  of  use  to  no 
one,  and  supported  no  one,  he  was  suffered  to 
stand  alone.  He  was  surprised  and  mortified 
to  find,  without  numbers  nothing  could  be  done. 
Even  the  local  interests  of  his  county  suffered, 
for  he  could  not  influence  a  single  vote,  and  he 
saw  with  regret,  that  his  predecessor,  Colonel 
Fergusson,  who  did  not  bring  to  the  cause  half 
the  labour,  energy,  and  ability,  that  he  did, 
had  in  fact  made  a  more  useful  county  member. 
Then  arose  important  and  agitating  questions, 
and  Hubert  felt  himself  left  out.  Each  mem- 
ber turned  to  his  patron  or  leader  (for  some 
had  only  patrons),  and  was  forced  into  mo- 
mentary consequence,  by  making  common  cause 
with  those  who  had  the  ability  or  the  popu- 
larity he  could  not  by  himself  attain. 

De  Lisle  weighed  this  long  and  seriously  :  he 
acknowledged  that  by  belonging  to  no  party, 
he  was  little  better  than  a  nonentity.  The 
question  then  was,  whom  shovdd  he  join  ?  He 
considered  and  reconsidered,  and  felt  there  were 
some  things  on  which  he  would  be  at  Issue  with 
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them  all.  To  choose  the  one  whose  leading 
principles  he  thought  best,  was  all  he  could  do ; 
but  from  that  hour  he  determined  to  withdraw 
from  Parliament.  He  could  not  bear  to  feel 
himself  pledged  to  any  set  of  men,  for  he  had 
no  confidence  in  any  one,  as  little  in  a  party  as 
in  an  individual.  The  first  time  that  he  ab- 
sented himself  from  a  debate  in  which  he 
thought  it  possible  he  might  be  disposed  to 
speak  against  his  new  friends,  was  a  bitter  and 
a  painful  moment.  He  had  that  strong  feeling 
of  degradation  which  the  combined  force  of 
pride,  sensibility,  and  fastidious  delicacy,  may 
be  supposed  to  excite  ;  and  he  determined  it 
should  be  the  last,  as  it  was  the  first  trial  of  the 
sort,  to  which  he  would  expose  himself.  He 
was  loth  to  grieve  his  mother,  but  yet  more 
unwilHnfr  to  harass  himself.  He  awaited  tlie 
conclusion  of  a  long  and  rather  stormy  parlia- 
ment, and  then  broke  his  resolution  to  Lady 
I)e  Lisle. 

She  took  it  more  quietly  than  he  had  ex- 
pected. She  was  glad  he  had  made  a  figure, 
and  revived  the  family  interest;  but  she  had 
often  suspected  he  would  never  marry  while  he 
had  any  thing  else  to  do  ;  so  she  consoled  herself 
now  with   the  hope  that   being  so  entirely  at 
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leisure,  he  could  not  fail  to  gratify  her  wishes 
in  that  respect.  Colonel  Fergusson  brought 
forward  his  son;  and  Tom  Parry,  backed  by 
Hubert's  interest,  opposed  him.  Both  young 
men  had  some  talent,  but  Parry  was  the  most 
popular,  and  gained  the  day.  He  had  served 
all  through  the  Peninsular  war,  and  understood 
more  of  miUtary  concerns  than  general  politics ; 
but  De  Lisle  knew  him  to  be  upright,  bold,  and 
decided,  and  did  not  doubt  his  soon  getting  into 
the  routine  of  business,  and  making  in  fact  a 
more  efficient  member  than  ever  he  had  done. 

The  young  soldier,  who  had  from  his  boyish 
days  looked  up  to  Hubert  as  the  best  and  cle- 
verest of  men,  now  believing  that  he  owed  to 
him  his  success  in  this  great  object  of  his  am- 
bition, knew  not  how  to  express  his  gratitude, 
and  seemed  ready  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life 
to  him,  and  eager  to  place  himself  solely  under 
his  guidance.  But  Hubert  disliked  managing 
others  almost  as  much  as  he  disliked  being  him- 
self managed.  He  accordingly  accompanied 
him  to  town,  introduced  him  to  some  of  his 
friends,  told  him  all  he  thought  would  be  use- 
ful for  him  to  know,  and  then  left  him  to  his 
fate,  and  insisted  on  his  thinking  and  acting  for 
himself. 
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Very  shortly  after,  an  express  summoned  him 
from  town  to  a  Mrs.  Ellersley's,  a  widowed 
sister  of  his  mother,  which  announced  the  sud- 
den death  of  his  father.  Sir  Francis  had  long 
been  helpless,  ailing,  and  nearly  imbecile,  but 
his  family  were  accustomed  to  his  state,  and 
were  as  much  shocked  and  astonished  at  his 
demise,  as  if  he  had  been  called  away  in  the 
vigour  of  health  and  strength.  Hubert  was 
stunned  as  well  as  affected.  He  roused  himself 
to  make  arrangements  for  his  mother's  comfort, 
who  chose  in  future  to  reside  with  her  sister, 
and  leave  her  son  entirely  his  own  master  in  the 
house  that  had  now  become  his.  His  father's 
remains  were  to  be  conveyed  to  the  family  vault, 
to  repose  beside  his  ancestors  ;  and  the  new  Ba- 
ronet followed  the  mournful  procession,  not  per- 
haps with  any  acute  feeling  of  anguish,  but  with 
that  deep  dejection  of  spirit,  which  the  death  of 
an  indulgent  parent  must  excite  in  every  breast 
not  steeled  against  impressions  of  all  kinds. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

When  the  funeral  Avas  over,  and  the  sort 
of  awful  bustle  it  excited  had  subsided,  and, 
one  by  one,  those  who  liad  business  to  trans- 
act with  De  Lisle  on  his  succeeding  his  father, 
had  dispersed  and  left  him  to  himself,  he  look- 
ed around  his  silent  and  deserted  halls,  and 
felt  that  solitude  is  depressing.  His  mother 
had  often  asked  to  the  Park  persons  whom  he 
thought  it  most  tiresome  to  receive ;  but  such 
visits  were  short ;  and  though  provoked  at 
the  moment  from  being  put  out  of  his  way, 
he  had  a  sure  refuge  in  his  own  room,  and 
many  a  dark  plantation  none  walked  in  but 
himself,  to  escape  to  Avhen  unusually  unsocial. 
The  whole  was  now  his,  and  he  could  gaze 
out  of  every  window  in  his  house,  wander 
through  every  walk  in  his  extensive  grounds, 
certain  of  being  always  alone.  He  acknow- 
ledged it  was  cheerless,  but  he  had  not  spirits 
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to  make  it  otherwise ;  and  the  more  habitually 
depressed  he  became,  the  more  he  shrank  from 
casual  observation. 

Summer  surprised  him  in  this  gloomy  mood, 
but  the  excitement  a  walk  or  ride  on  a  fine  day 
produced,  more  than  died  away  in  the  evening. 
Often,  when  he  had  dined,  would  he  cast  a 
glance  through  his  long  spacious  library,  and  at 
the  large  dark  grate  at  the  end  of  it,  and  turn 
into  the  open  air,  till  the  twilight  had  become 
darkness,  and  the  lighted  lamps  suspended  from 
the  ceiling,  diffused  some  cheerfulness  through 
the  apartment.  Still  he  regretted  the  fire,  that 
had  been  his  companion,  and  decided  the  place 
where  he  should  sit,  and  had  been  the  subject 
of  many  an  indefinite  contemplation.  He  was 
forced  to  prepare  employments  for  different 
hours;  and  in  doing  so,  the  consciousness 
pressed  upon  him  that  he  was  not  enjoying 
life,  but  strugglinc^  throuo;h  it.  The  effort 
of  to-day  brought  him  nearer  the  effort  of  to- 
morrow, and  a  long  succession  of  such  exer- 
tions would  be  closed  by  the  sleep  of  death. 

He  was  taken  out  of  meditations  connected 
only  with  himself,  by  an  event  in  his  immediate 
neighbourhood — the  death  of  the  clergyman. 
The  living  was  in  his  gift,  and  numerous  were 
the   applications  he  received   for  it.     Some  of 
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the  claims  to  his  attention  were  curious ;  they 
were  grounded  on  a  doubtful  relationship,  or 
an  imaginary  intimacy ;  and  he  turned  in  dis- 
gust from  such  pleas,  to  examine  into  the 
merits  of  other  candidates.  He  pondered  lei- 
surely in  his  mind,  for  he  had  two  reasons 
against  committing  himself  rashly.  The  first 
originated  in  principle,  and  the  next  in  feeling : 
he  was  desirous  to  find  a  good  and  active  parish- 
priest,  and  he  also  wished  to  meet  with  an  inde- 
pendent gentleman,  since  he  must  occasionally 
associate  with  him,  if  it  was  only  to  keep  up  the 
custom  of  the  Sunday  dinner.  He  knew  the 
former  was  more  common  than  the  latter ;  for 
he  had  not  forgotten  the  impression  he  re- 
ceived of  the  lower  order  of  the  clergy  he  used 
to  meet,  in  his  early  youth,  at  the  table  of  a 
great  uncle,  who  was  a  bishop. 

Fully  aware,  that  from  his  situation  he  was 
exposed  to  meet  a  sycophant  in  almost  every 
inferior,  he  dreaded  getting  accustomed  to  the 
sort  of  thing,  and  becoming  overbearing,  or 
at  least  ridiculous.  He  hated  servility  in  every 
profession,  but  a  cringing  teacher  of  the  Gospel 
he  knew  he  could  never  be  civil  to,  or  endure 
within  his  doors.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  rode  over  to  General 
Parry's,   and  submitted  to  his  old  friends  the 
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singular  embarrassment  under  which  he  la- 
boured. The  benign  old  soldier  laughed  at 
his  distress,  and  assured  him  there  were  many 
good  and  pleasant  men  in  the  church,  who 
would  be  thankful  for  his  living,  and  enliven 
his  solitude.  But  to  the  question  if  he  knew 
any  such,  the  General  could  give  no  satisfac- 
tory reply.  He  was  acquainted  with  one  de- 
lightful person,  but  he  was  waiting  for  a  college 
preferment,  and  would  therefore  only  answer 
as  a  temporary  assistant :  he  knew  another  cle- 
ver man,  who  would  gladly  take  it,  but  he  had 
such  a  wife,  and  so  large  and  graceless  a  fa- 
mily, that  it  would  be  saddling  Sir  Hubert  with 
too  much  :  finally,  he  knew  of  another,  the 
youngest  son  of  an  old  friend,  whom  he  would 
gladly  recommend,  but  that  he  feared  he  was 
a  Methodist,  and  he  would  not  willingly  con- 
sent to  be  frightened  out  of  the  little  life  that 
remained  to  him. 

De  Lisle  smiled,  and  turned  to  Mrs.  Parry, 
who  also  mentioned  various  persons,  but  none 
seemed  to  come  up  to  the  preconceived  notion 
of  the  patron.  While  she  was  speaking,  he 
happened  to  glance  his  eye  towards  Jane,  who 
was  sitting  at  some  distance,  affecting  to  read 
a  newspaper,  but  in  fact  watching  the  conver- 
sation   with    an    earnest     anxious    expression 
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he  never  remembered  lo  have  seen  before  on 
her  countenance.  He  saw  at  once  that  she 
could  name  some  one  if  she  chose,  but  he  did 
not  like  to  ask  her,  lest  it  might  make  her 
uncomfortable.  He  contented  himself  with 
begging  Mrs.  Parry  would  try  and  recollect 
some  other  person.  She  mused  for  a  moment, 
then  turning  suddenly  to  her  daughter  said, — 

"  Do  you  know,  Jane,  what  has  become  of 
that  fine  young  man  we  met  at  Augusta's  ? — 
Was  not  he  to  take  orders  ?" 

"  I  believe  he  has  been  a  deacon  some  time,'"* 
she  replied  in  a  steady  voice,  but  with  a  check 
so  crimsoned  that  De  Lisle  wanted  no  farther 
clue  to  her  feelings. 

He  cautiously  looked  from  her  as  he  made 
farther  inquiries.  He  learned  that  Mr.  Solway 
was  popular  and  pleasing,  and  read  well,  but 
more  Mrs.  Parry  could  not  tell.  He  was  fond 
of  Augusta's  children,  and  was  thought  to  have 
some  influence,  and  that  a  beneficial  one,  over 
her  husband,  so  that  Mrs.  Seymour  courted  his 
society,  though  she  confessed  his  gravity  op- 
pressed her.  De  Lisle  thought  this  the  best 
thing  he  had  yet  heard  ;  for  he  could  not  quite 
have  submitted  to  take  a  priest  of  Augusta's 
choosing.  When  he  arose  to  depart,  he  said  he 
would  first  look  in  at  their  conservatory,  and 
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asked  Jane  to  accompany  him.     As  soon  as  they 
were  out  of  hearing  he  said, 

"  I  am  sure  you  can  tell  me  more  of  this 
Mr.  Sol  way  than  your  mother  has  done-,  you 
have  been  so  much  oftener  with  your  sister,  and 
must  have  met  him  more  frequently." 

"  I  am  no  judge  of  the  sort  of  person  you 
want.'' 

"  Well,  tell  me  what  Mr.  Sol  way  is,  and  I 
will  tell  you  if  that  will  suit  me." 

"  I  am  not  worthy  to  praise  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Solway,"  said  Jane  with  steady  compo- 
sure, "  but  seek  him.  yourself,  and  you  will  not 
find  your  labour  lost." 

"  If  he  is  so  charming,  of  course  you  would 
wish  him  to  be  your  neighbour." 

"  We  are  not  talking  of  my  private  feelings,"' 
she  replied  rather  haughtily. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  dear  Jane  ;  I  would  seek 
to  penetrate  only  with  a  view  to  gratify  them." 
"  In  that  case,"  she  said,  struggling  with 
very  evident  confusion,  "  I  will  not  conceal  from 
you,  that  Mr.  Solway 's  getting  any  hving  would 
be  very  agreeable  to  me ;  and  his  getting  yours, 
doubly  so." 

"  I  will  instantly  make  his  acquaintance ; 
and,  for  your  sake,  I  will  abate  somewhat  of 
my  fastidiousness." 
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"  You  need  not.  Sir  Hubert — he  can  stand 
any  test." 

De  Lisle  tried  to  smile,  and  involuntarily 
sighed.  This  was  an  affection  worth  having,  so 
secure  of  the  worth  of  the  object ;  the  thrilling 
accent  and  modest  blush  of  Jane  Parry  fol- 
lowed him  to  his  solitary  home.  "  I  have  been 
tenderly,  passionately  loved,"  thought  he, — 
"  loved  as  I  never  shall  be  again  ;  but  who  ever 
felt  the  glow  of  pride  and  exultation  at  the 
bare  mention  of  my  name,  and  rejoiced  that 
they  loved  me  !''  He  sighed  more  heavily  than 
before,  and  envied  the  poor  country  curate  a 
heart  he  had  never  desired  to  win. 

The  following  day  saw  him  on  the  road  to 
Captain  Seymour's ;  the  distance  was  not  consi- 
siderable,  and  he  drove  his  curricle.  He  had 
rested  his  horses  once  before,  and  meant  to  stop 
again,  at  an  inn  off  the  high-road,  within  eight 
miles  of  the  house  to  which  he  was  going.  As 
he  drove  into  the  yard,  he  saw  a  post-chaise 
with  the  Seymour  arms,  and  naturally  asked 
for  Augusta. 

*'  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  the  landlord,  "  the  lady 
has  been  here  some  time  waiting  for  you." 

De  Lisle  thought  she  must  be  gifted  with 
second  sight,  as  he  had  announced  his  intention 
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to  no  one ;  but,  following  the  man  closely,  was 
still  more  surprised,  as  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  to  hear  himself  announced,  "  Lord  George 
Levayne  ^ 

Augusta  sprang  from  a  couch  on  which  she 
was  reclining,  and  exclaimed,  '*'  I  thought  you 
would  never  come  V  Suddenly  meeting  his  eye 
she  shrieked,  and,  falling  back  on  the  sofa,  said 
slowly,  '•  Sir  Hubert  De  Lisle  !  then  I  am 
lost  indeed." 

*'  Rather  saved,  I  hope,  my  dear  Mrs.  Sey- 
mour !""  he  said,  gently  taking  the  hand  she  had 
at  first  held  out.     She  withdrew  it  in  anger. 

"  Where,"  she  asked,  "  is  it  Captain  Sey- 
mour's  will  that  I  should  go  ?  I  am  not  bound 
to  listen  to  your  reproofs,  I  presume.  I  never 
should  have  suspected  you  of  so  base  a  plan.'*' 

"  I  do  not  yet  know  of  what  you  suspect  me. 
I  was  going  to  visit  you ;  I  inquired  for  you 
here, — am  announced  by  mistake,  under  the 
very  last  name  I  should  be  desirous  to  assume, — 
and  find  you  as  much  disappointed  as  I  am 
shocked." 

'*  And  is  this  really  all  ?  And  have  you  not 
seen  Seymour,  or  stopped  Lord  George  ?  And 
will  you  not  betray  me  ?" 

"  Not  if  you   return  with  me  to  your  own 
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house ;  but  if  you  persist  in  waiting  the  leisure 
of  that  cold-hearted  profligate  at  a  public  inn, 
you  betray  yourself.  Nothing  I  could  say 
would  go  beyond  the  fact — a  fact,  Augusta, 
that  would  bring  your  father's  grey  hairs  with 
sorrow  to  his  grave  !" 

Mrs.  Seymour  actually  screamed  with  pas- 
sionate emotion;  and  burying  her  face  on  the 
couch,  clung  to  it  as  if  she  would  communicate 
to  the  senseless  furniture  some  of  her  own  tur- 
bulent feelings.  At  last,  exhausted  with  her 
own  violence,  she  suffered  De  Lisle  to  raise  her ; 
and  for  the  first  time,  looking  attentively  at 
him,  she  remarked  his  black  dress  and  pale 
dejected  face.  "  Does  it  grieve  you  so  much,  "* 
she  said  with  emotion,  ''  to  lose  your  father? 
What  will  become  of  me  when  I  have  murdered 
mine  f* 

De  Lisle  took  advantage  of  the  new  turn  her 
imagination  had  taken,  and  after  some  soothing 
and  remonstrance  induced  her  to  return  with 
him,  as  he  had  at  first  proposed.  He  next 
wished  to  dissipate  the  suspicions  he  doubted 
not  had  arisen  in  the  breast  of  mine  host  and 
others  of  his  household  ;  and  intreating  Augusta 
to  veil  a  face  blistered  with  weeping,  rang  for 
her  carriage,  and  left  a  particular  message,  that 
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he  and  Mrs.  Seymour  had  waited  some  time  to 
shake  hands  with  Lord  George  Levayne  as  he 
passed,  but  that  they  were  unable  to  wait  any 
longer. 

Augusta  feared  this  message  would  be  at- 
tended with  serious  consequences  to  De  Lisle ; 
but  he  laughed  at  the  idea,  and  assured  her  he 
doubted  not  Lord  George  would  never  be  there 
to  receive  it.  He  was  there,  however,  soon  after 
they  left  it,  having  been  detained  by  an  accident 
to  his  carriage  ;  and  was  equally  astonished  and 
indignant  at  finding  who  had  borne  away  the 
lady.  He  would  gladly  have  shot  the  aggres- 
sor on  the  spot;  but  he  considered  his  best  chance 
of  getting  Mrs.  Seymour  into  his  power  would 
be  to  keep  the  circumstance  of  his  vicinity  as 
secret  as  possible  from  her  officious  friend.  He 
therefore  wrote  for  the  present  only  to  Augusta; 
and  such  was  the  influence  De  Lisle's  arguments 
and  judicious  kindness  had  gained  over  her, 
that,  after  a  short  struggle  with  herself,  she 
showed  him  the  letter,  and  wished  to  be  guided 
by  his  advice  in  the  reply.  He  complimented 
her  upon  this  earnest  of  good  :  3solutions,  in  the 
hope  to  strengthen  them  by  praise;  but  he  sighed 
over  the  unstable  mind  on  which  the  peace  of  so 
many  was  anchored. 
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It  had  never  occurred  to  Captain  Seymour, 
that,  having  chosen  so  young,  so  pretty,  and  so 
giddy  a  wife,  it  became  his  duty  to  guide  her. 
He  began  by  quarrelhng  with  her  if  she  dis- 
pleased him ;  and  ended  by  not  caring  enough 
about  her  to  lose  his  temper.  A  disposition 
like  Augusta's  found  this  utter  disregard  and 
carelessness  worse  to  bear  than  his  former  vio- 
lence. While  he  worried  her;,  she  was  angry, 
but  still  loved  him ;  when  he  neglected  and  for- 
got her,  she  thought  herself  justified  in  seeking 
attention  elsewhere.  Vanity  and  giddiness  en- 
tangled her  in  a  serious  flirtation  with  Lord 
George  Levayne ;  but  there  was  so  much  more 
fancy  than  real  passion  in  the  case,  that,  removed 
from  his  immediate  influence,  she  discovered 
daily  how  little  she  had  ever  cared  for  him.  His 
apparent  devotedness  contrasted  with  the  indif- 
ference she  met  at  home  ;  and  his  admiration, 
whether  feigned  or  sincere,  of  her  talents  and 
her  beauty,  was  peculiarly  soothing  to  one  who 
felt  herself  neglected  and  ill-used  by  another. 

She  had  lived  in  the  fashionable  world  till  she 
had  forgotten  the  proper  epithets  to  apply  to 
actions.  She  heard  of  women  who  had  thrown 
away  all  claim  to  consideration,  having  been 
*'  mistaken  in  their  conduct ;"   of  men  whose 
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actions  were  dishonourable,  having  been  -'  un- 
fortunate in  speculation" — being  "  under  a 
cloud"  that  was  soon  to  pass  away.  These  ap- 
parently lenient  expressions  seduce  the  young 
into  a  belief  that  those  polite  persons  who  can- 
not name  guilt  are  supremely  benevolent.  Au- 
gusta adopted  the  phraseology  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  used;  and  v/ith  it,  all  the  slack- 
ness of  principle  that  is  the  consequence  of 
glossing  over  vice  and  calling  things  by  their 
wrong  names. 

"  How  dreadfully  wicked !"  thought  Au- 
gusta sometimes. 

"  How  strange  to  be  so  absurd  !"  was  echoed 
around  her. 

"  That  must  be  a  good  man  !"  she  would  say 
on  hearing  an  amiable  action  recorded. 

"  Oh,  the  best  man  in  the  world !  but  horridly 
tiresome,  and  always  thinking  one  means  wrong, 
when  one  has  no  meaning  at  all !" 

Mrs.  Seymour  of  course  laughed,  and  avoided 
so  rigorous  and  fatiguing  a  person,  nor  did  she 
give  herself  time  to  consider  that  those  who  are 
so  ready  to  depreciate  virtue  upon  all  occasions, 
cannot  be  suspected  of  charity  and  good  nature, 
when  they  countenance  vice.  After  she  left 
town  and  Lord  George,  she  began  to  suspect  she 
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was  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  from  which  a 
retreat  might  still  be  effected ;  but  temper  inter- 
fered to  frustrate  her  good  intentions. 

Captain  Seymour,  affronted  at  some  piece 
of  carelessness  in  the  domestic  arrangements  of 
the  family,  that  interfered  with  his  individual 
comfort,  expressed  himself  with  more  bitter- 
ness than  might  have  suited  a  more  serious 
occasion.  Among  other  things  he  told  her, 
"  It  was  rather  hard  upon  her,  considering 
that  she  had  a  head  for  nothing  but  dress- 
ing and  flirting,  that  not  one  of  her  admir- 
ers cared  for  her  when  she  was  out  of  sight, 
or  would  be  troubled  (supposing  they  coyld 
get  her)  with  so  idle  a  fine  lady  for  a  wife !" 

One  whose  vanity  has  been  less  nurtured  and 
invigorated  by  circumstances,  may  not  see  how 
deep  was  the  wound  inflicted  by  this  sarcasm. 

Augusta  said  nothing,  but  she  thought  of 
Lord  George.  "  When  I  am  gone,  perhaps," 
said  she  to  herself,  "  he  will  see  I  was  of  more 
consequence  to  others,  and  may  lament  that  I 
was  of  so  little  to  him.'- 

Thus,  to  the  wish  of  vindicating  the  power  of 
her  own  charms,  and  the  latent  hope  of  being 
regretted  by  the  man  she  disgraced,  did  this 
heedless  young  woman  sacrifice  her  naturally 
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good  feelings  and  consciousness  of  what  was 
right.  The  chance  that  saved  her,  struck  her 
lively  imagination  as  a  special  interference  of 
Providence  in  her  behalf. 

Her  gratitude  and  admiration  for  De  Lisle 
brought  her  nearer  to  being  positively  in  love 
than  she  ever  had  been  in  her  life;  and  she 
naturally  enough  cherished  an  enthusiasm,  in 
the  blaze  of  which  alone  she  could  lose  the 
painful  feeling  of  degradation  his  presence 
could  not  but  inspire. 

Sir  Hubert's  self-love  was  but  little  flattered 
by  this  incipient  passion.  He  despised  her, 
perhaps,  more  thoroughly  than  she  deserved  ; 
and  was  ready  to  censure  severely  the  coquetry 
of  which  he  had  beheld  the  results,  though  un- 
til that  moment  he  had  viewed  it  with  a  smile 
of  indulgence,  as  an  error  belonging  to  youth 
and  high  spirits,  which  time  would  not  fail  to 
dissipate.  He  concealed  his  real  feelings,  how- 
ever, under  the  veil  of  good-breeding  and 
friendliness,  for  every  one  likes  to  complete 
his  work  ;  and  having  been  fortunate  enough 
to  save  Augusta  once,  he  was  willing,  by  gen- 
tleness and  attention,  to  fix  her  wavering  spirit, 
and  keep  her  steady  to  her  own  good  inten- 
tions. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  principal,  or  at  least,  first  object  of  the 
visit,  was  not  forgotten.  De  Lisle  made  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Sol  way,  and  was  almost 
.  afraid  he  was  too  merry,  poetical,  and  diverting, 
to  make  a  steady  and  pious  clergyman.  He 
heard  him  preach,  and  was  much  pleased,  but 
he  remembered  that  was  but  a  small  part  of 
the  duty  of  a  man  in  his  profession,  and  anx- 
iously gathered  opinions  respecting  his  other 
qualifications.  Captain  Seymour  was  loud  in 
the  praise  of  his  friend ;  but  he  was  not  a  very 
religious  man  himself,  so  that  his  eulogium  on 
him  as  "  a  famous  parson !"  rather  revolted 
than  attracted  De  Lisle.  That  he  might  know 
what  every  one  said,  he  applied  to  Augusta.  She 
coloured,  and  looked  uncomfortable,  but  with 
great  eagerness  expressed  her  behef  in  the  nu- 
merous perfections  of  Mr.  Solway. 
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"  Why,  then,  do  you  not  like  him  ?" 

"  He  does  not  like  me,"  said  Mrs.  Seymour 
quickly  ;  "  and  perhaps  I  deserve  it ;  but  it  is 
not  like  him  to  bear  malice  so  long.  He  had  a 
sister  he  was  very  fond  of,  who  married  what 
is  called  well ;  that  is,  a  rich  capricious  simple- 
ton. She  came  into  this  neighbourhood  on  a 
visit ;  and  her  husband,  for  want  of  something 
to  do,  chose  to  declare  himself  an  admirer  of 
mine.  I  really  did  not  encourage  the  man 
particularly  ;  but  I  suppose  Mr.  Solway  and 
his  sister  thought  otherwise ;  for  the  former 
spoke  to  me  with  a  severity  I  thought  then  ra- 
ther impertinent,  and  the  latter  fretted  herself 
sick.  I  was  sorry  she  was  such  a  fool ;  for  he 
was  not  worth  it  in  the  first  place;  and  cer- 
tainly it  was  her  very  worst  chance  of  regaining 
him,  supposing,  that  is,  that  a  man  fairly  tired 
of  his  chain  ever  is  regained."" 

"  Not,  I  should  think,"  said  De  Lisle,  "  as 
long  as  the  chain  is  bare  and  cold,  but  I  have 
seen  it  so  cunningly  interwoven  with  roses, 
that  its  real  nature  could  not  have  been 
guessed  at.*" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Seymour,  "  whe- 
ther the  lady  ever  found  those  roses,  for  I  have 
not  beheld  her  or  her  husband  since,  and  should 
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have  forgotten  their  existence,  but  for  an  occa- 
sional grave  look,  or  icy  remark  from  Mr.  Sol- 
way,  which  shows  that  he  has  not  ceased  to  con- 
sider me  as  accessory  to  the  sufferings  of  a  per- 
son he  loved." 

'^  I  give  you  some  credit  for  the  generosity 
with  which  you  speak  of  him  then.  It  is  easy 
for  a  good-natured  person  like  yourself  to  for- 
give an  injury;  but  where  we  have  inadvertently 
inflicted  one,  it  is  very  painful  to  meet  the  suf- 
ferer." 

"  The  hard  thing  is,"  interrupted  Augusta, 
who  was  willing  to  excuse  herself,  "  that  I  did 
nothing — actually.  If  Solway's  brother  offered 
me  his  arm  when  I  wanted  it — if  he  called  my 
carriage  when  Seymour  would  have  let  me  call 
it  for  myself,  was  I  to  quarrel  with  the  man  for 
his  civility  ?  I  am  sure  half  the  time  when  he 
would  be  speaking  to  me,  I  was  thinking  of 
something  else,  for  he  was  a  person  who  did 
not  want  to  be  answered." 

"  See,  then,"  said  De  Lisle,  in  the  playful 
manner  of  one  who  was  willing  to  appear  in 
joke,  "  the  misfortune  of  being  thought  to  feed 
on  admiration.  The  most  perfect  indifference 
on  your  part  will  never  secure  you  from  the 
suspicion  of  design." 
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^^  But  that  is  not  my  fault  —  I  am  sorry  for 
it,  but  how  can  I  help  it  ?"" 

"  When  you  ask  that  question  seriously,  I 
will  give  you  a  serious  answer ;  or  rather,  by  the 
time  you  feel  honestly  disposed  to  ask  it,  you 
will  be  perfectly  able  to  answer  it  yourself. 
You  and  I,  Augusta,  have  very  foolishly  allow- 
ed the  world  to  fix  characters  upon  us  we  might 
have  avoided,  had  we  in  early  youth  attached 
sufficient  importance  to  the  opinion  of  others. 
I  am  thought  a  misanthrope,  and  you  a  coquette. 
Time  will  probably  fix  me  down  into  what  I 
have  been  falsely  thought  to  be;  but  time,  which 
is  my  enemy,  ,will  be  your  friend.  You  have 
good  abihties  and  good  taste,  and  both  will 
teach  you  to  give  up  a  life  of  frivolous  idleness, 
pardonable  only  in  a  very  young  person.  You 
are  now  at  the  head  of  fashionable  society,  but 
in  a  few  years,  younger,  if  not  handsomer  wo- 
men, will  step  forward  and  claim  your  place. 
To  retain  it,  will  be  a  hard,  humiliating  strug- 
gle. The  wise  thing,  therefore,  will  be  to  re- 
cede gracefully  before  your  situation  has  been 
disputed,  and  turn  your  mind  to  other  pursuits, 
and  your  time  to  better  account." 

"  To  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer  .^" 
asked  the  lady,  contemptuously. 
N  2 
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"  As  I  am  not  lago,  I  could  find  you  bet- 
ter employment,  but  I  leave  you  to  find  it  for 
yourself." 

"  Why,  what/'  cried  Augusta,  more  seri- 
ously, "could  I  ever  do  with  Seymour.^  He 
could  never  be  a  companion,  if  I  tried  to  make 
one  of  him.^' 

"  May  be  not:  however,  the  experiment  might 
be  worth  making  ;  but  I  don't  recommend  it, 
because  I  don't  choose  to  bear  the  weight  of 
your  displeasure,  should  it  fail." 

Mrs.  Seymour  reaped  more  benefit  from  this 
conversation  than  she  would  have  done  some 
months  before.  Experience  had  taught  her  to 
what  her  careless  conduct  might  lead,  and  there 
were  some  things  which,  having  been  taught  to 
feel,  she  could  not  altogether  refuse  to  think 
about.  Her  naturally  high  spirits  had  received 
a  shock  she  could  conceal  from  others,  but  not 
from  herself.  She  was  unhappy,  and  longed 
for  bustle  and  gaiety  to  deaden  some  recollec- 
tions and  efface  some  impressions  sufficiently 
irksome.  Fortunately,  these  resources  were  de- 
nied her,  and  she  turned  in  despair  to  occupa- 
tions which  she  had  forgotten. 

She  pursued  them  at  first  with  little  interest, 
but  her  natural  elasticity  of  temper  stood  her 
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friend,  and  De  Lisle  was  glad  to  leave  her  in  a 
more  comfortable  and  even  state  of  spirits  than 
he  had  imagined  possible.  The  day  of  his 
departure.  Captain  Seymour  went  to  a  neigh- 
bouring town  on  some  justice  business ;  for  he 
flattered  himself  he  was  an  excellent  magistrate, 
and  certainly  was  an  active  one.  Mrs.  Seymour 
had  taken  out  her  children  to  walk,  followed  by 
their  maids,  (for  a  fine-lady  mother  must  always 
have  some  one  at  hand  to  manage  her  own  oiF- 
spring,)  when  Lord  George  Levayne,  who  had 
never  left  the  neighbourhood,  took  advantage  of 
the  absence  of  Seymour,  and  still  more  of  that 
of  Sir  Hubert  De  Lisle,  and  presented  himself 
before  her.  Augusta  did  not  shriek,  but  she 
turned  very  sick,  and  mechanically  grasped  the 
hand  of  her  little  girl,  as  if  for  protection.  The 
child,  terrified  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  a 
stranger,  looked  at  her  mother,  and  gathered 
still  more  alarm  from  her  pale  bewildered  face. 
She  clung  to  her,  and  set  up  a  shout  that  quickly 
recalled  those  who  had  wandered  from  them. 
Children  and  nurses,  now  equally  scared,  poured 
out  of  the  plantation,  expecting  to  see  a  mad 
bull  at  least.  The  latter  were  much  comforted 
at  perceiving  only 'a  gentleman. 

"  Do  send  those  squalling  brats  and  officious 
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maids  out  of  the  way,"  said  Lord  George  m 
Italian.  "  I  have  a  right  to  demand  a  hearing 
at  least,  after  the  strange  inconsistency  of  your 
conduct." 

"  It  is  very  true,"  said  Augusta,  still  trem- 
bling, ''  but  you  can  say  what  you  like  in 
Italian.     I  cannot  part  with  my  children." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Lord  George,  with  malicious 
emphasis.  Augusta  coloured  and  looked  down  ; 
but  when  Lord  George  told  the  nurses  they 
might  take  the  children  home,  she  exerted  her- 
self to  forbid  their  departure. 

"  You  had  better  not  brave  me,"  he  said 
with  a  haughty  savage  look  ;  "  your  new  lover, 
De  Lisle,  is  not  here  to  protect  you.'*  Lord 
George  lost  sight,  in  the  angry  feeling  of  the 
moment,  of  the  prudence  with  which  he  had 
hitherto  conducted  his  intrigue.  He  had  suc- 
cessfully worked  on  the  vanity  and  levity  of  his 
fashionable  cousin;  but  when  he  tried  to  work 
upon  her  fears,  he  was  baffled. 

"  My  Lord,  my  Lord  !"  said  Augusta,  in  the 
tone  rather  of  admonition  than  supplication,  "  is 
it  manly  thus  to  insult  an  unprotected  woman  ? 
You  have  influenced  me  too  long  and  too  far 
already — ^but  that,  remember,  was  by  gentler 
means !" 
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"  Do  you  betray  me,  and  expect  me  to  be 
gentle  ?  Why  will  you  punish  me  so  severely 
for  an  accident,  over  which  I  had  no  control  ?*" 

"  It  is  no  punishment,  but  an  escape  for  both 
you  and  me.  It  saved  us  from  guilt:  let  us 
be  thankful  for  it,  and  profit  by  it." 

Lord  George  still  continued  to  plead  ;  and  as 
he  was  now  mild,  sad,  and  tender,  he  might 
have  recovered  his  former  influence,  had  Au- 
gusta's heart  been  touched,  instead  of  her  fancy. 
But  where  no  answering  feehng  meets  the  im- 
passioned assertions  of  a  lover,  they  appear 
more  ludicrous  than  affecting.  Mrs.  Seymour 
was  too  much  shocked  and  pained  by  this  inter- 
view to  be  much  alive  to  absurdity ;  but  she 
listened  with  an  altered  mind,  and  wondered 
such  arguments  could  ever  have  carried  weight 
with  them. 

When  the  pleader  found  his  emuire  at  an 
end,  his  stifled  anger  burst  forth,  and  he  re- 
venged himself  on  the  victim  that  had  broken 
from  his  thraldom,  by  painting  her  conduct 
under  the  most  odious  colours.  The  bitterness 
with  which  he  reproached  and  ridiculed  her, 
betrayed  the  cold  heart  she  had  been  so  proud 
of  reigning  over.  He  threatened  her  with  dis- 
closing her  former  resolution  of  elopement  to 
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her  husband,  with  sending  him  her  letters,  with 
asserting  even  what  was  false,  but  what  would 
seem  more  than  probable  to  the  susceptible 
Seymour. 

Augusta  thought  a  man  who  could  speak  to 
her  as  he  was  doing,  would  have  little  hesitation 
in  conducting  himself  as  he  said  he  would.  She 
had  braved  disgrace  for  an  object  which  she 
deluded  herself  into  the  belief  might  be  worthy 
of  the  sacrifice ;  she  had  rushed  from  a  home, 
in  which  there  was  much  to  vex  and  harass, 
in  search  of  one  she  vainly  imagined  had  hal- 
cyon days  to  offer  her  ;  in  the  effervescence  and 
infatuation  of  an  undisciplined  spirit,  she  had 
courted  evil,  because  she  had  not  fathomed  its 
depth  ;  but  now  that  time  and  reflection  had 
sobered  her,  now  coolly  to  stand  still  and  be 
overtaken  by  shame, — it  was  too  much  to  bear, 
and  the  light  of  frenzy  was  in  the  eye  she 
turned  upon  her  tormentor.  She  seized  her 
youngest  child  in  her  arms,  and,  without  any 
definite  object  but  that  of  escape,  sprang  for- 
ward, and  fled  homeward  with  the  fleetness  of 
an  antelope. 

Lord  George,  the  servants,  the  other  child- 
ren, all  pursued,  but  none  came  near  to  her. 
Panting  and  breathless,  she  reached  her  own 
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apartment,  double-locked  her  door,  and  throw- 
ing the  infant  on  the  couch,  sank  herself  on  the 
floor,  exhausted  and  bewildered.  The  little 
boy,  who  had  been  delighted  with  his  rapid 
flight,  laughed  and  clapped  his  hands,  and 
courted  his  mother's  attention  in  every  possible 
way.  His  efforts  were  vain,  and  soon  terrified 
at  receiving  no  answer,  he  began  crying,  which 
directed  the  nurse  in  her  search  for  her  mistress. 
Unable  to  open  the  door,  she  sent  a  man  with 
a  ladder  to  get  in  at  the  window  and  admit  her ; 
which  he  did,  and  then  assisted  to  place  the 
insensible  Mrs.  Seymour  on  the  couch.  She 
recovered  from  one  fainting  fit  only  to  go  into 
another;  and  when  Captain  Seymour  reached 
home,  he  found  half  his  servants  dispersed  in 
search  of  their  medical  practitioner,  and  the 
others  eager  to  tell  him  a  tale  of  which  he  un- 
derstood not  one  word. 

Augusta  frightened  by  a  foreign  gentleman, 
whose  language  they  did  not  comprehend  I 
Why  was  a  foreigner  to  frighten  her  particu- 
larly, who  never,  that  he  remembered,  had  been 
alarmed  in  her  life  ?  He  \vent  up  to  her  room, 
raised  her  in  his  arms  to  bring  her  nearer  the 
open  window,  and  laying  her  down  again,  gazed 
on  her  death-like  features  with  an  emotion  he 
n5 
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did  not  think  she  could  have  excited.  He  had 
seen  her  gay,  blooming,  and  brilliant;  he  had 
sometimes  seen  her  feverish  and  complaining; 
he  had  never  seen  her  thus, — and  the  stillness  of 
a  countenance,  hitherto  so  animated,  chilled  his 
heart,  and  bewildered  his  imagination. 

The  first  shock  of  surprise  was  succeeded  by 
considerable  anxiety,  when  the  village  doctor  ho- 
nestly confessed  the  case  to  be  alarming,  and  to 
hinj  inexplicable.  A  messenger  was  sent  off  for 
the  nearest  physician ;  and  in  the  mean  time  Sey- 
mour was  warned  not  to  show  himself  abruptly 
to  his  wife.  He  promised  obedience,  but,  im- 
petuous in  all  his  feelings,  he  no  sooner  heard 
Augusta  raise  her  voice  feebly,  to  murmur 
some  indistinct  question,  than  he  drew  aside  the 
curtain  behind  which  he  was  sitting,  and  asked 
her  how  she  felt.  Mrs.  Seymour  on  beholding 
her  husband,  with  whose  appearance  she  con- 
nected the  threats  of  her  lover,  sprang  sud- 
denly off  the  bed,  uttering  a  cry  so  loud  and 
piercing,  that  it  rang  for  many  days  in  Sey- 
mour's ears,  and  even  made  Mr.  Solway  (who 
had  been  summoned  to  his  friend's  assistance) 
recoil  some  paces  with  an  involuntary  shudder. 

All  attempts  to  soothe  and  pacify  her  were 
vain.     She  seemed  utterly  unable  to  listen  to 
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any  one ;  raved  piteously,  till  overtaken  by  con- 
vulsions more  distressing  than  her  former  tran- 
quil insensibility.  A  strong  opiate  having  been 
forcibly  administered  to  her,  she  lay  many  hours 
in  a  state  of  torpor  ;  and  even  when  she  shook  it 
off  for  a  moment,  it  was  evident  her  mind  con- 
tinued influenced  by  it;  for  though  she  took 
the  nourishment  or  the  medicine  offered  her, 
she  appeared  unwilling  or  unable  to  speak,  and 
to  have  but  one  wish — to  close  her  eyes  and 
forget  all  that  surrounded  her.  Immediate 
danger  was  pronounced  to  be  over  on  the  fol- 
lowing day ;  but  she  was  extremely  feeble,  ner- 
vous, and  so  low,  as  hardly  to  have  any  per- 
ceptible pulse. 

The  medical  gentlemen  did  not  seem  to 
comprehend  her  malady  much  more  than  her 
husband  did  its  cause.  Captain  Seymour,  in- 
deed, had  ascertained  that  the  person  from 
whom  she  had  so  precipitately  fled  was  her 
cousin.  Lord  George;  but  the  motive  of  that 
flight  was  not  the  less  an  enigma.  Although 
he  had  not  entered  his  wife"'s  apartment  since 
the  moment  when  his  unexpected  appearance 
had  so  considerably  aggravated  her  disorder,  he 
did  not  like  to  leave  the  house  until  she  had 
made  more  progress  towards  convalescence.    He, 
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however,  mentioned  to  Solway  his  intention, 
when  she  was  decidedly  better,  of  finding  out 
Lord  George,  and  inquiring  from  himself,  if  he 
could  explain  so  singular  a  circumstance. 

To  do  Seymour  j  ustice,  his  guesses  were  all 
remote  from  the  truth ;  but  Mr.  Solway,  who 
thought,  perhaps,  even  worse  of  Augusta  than 
she  deserved,  had  a  secret  misgiving  that 
prompted  him  to  offer  to  find  out  Lord  George, 
and  satisfy  Captain  Seymour's  curiosity.  He 
thought  Lord  George  would  probably  be  nearly 
as  willing  to  conceal  any  thing  disgraceful  to 
his  cousin  as  she  could  be  herself,  and  that  he 
would  make  out  a  better  story  to  him,  (who 
only  desired  a  plausible  one  to  carry  back  to  his 
friend,)  than  he  would,  perhaps,  be  able  to  ar- 
range for  the  satisfaction  of  Seymour  in  person. 

His  departure  was  hardly  arranged  when  the 
papers  were  brought  in,  and  the  first  paragraph 
that  struck  Seymour's  eye,  was  the  following : 

"  We  lament  to  state,  a  meeting  took  place  this 
morning,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the   Park, 

County   of  ,  between  two  gentlemen 

standing  high  in  the  fashionable  world,  whose 
names  we  refrain  to  mention  from  motives  of 
delicacy.     The  younger  one   (son  to    a  noble 
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Marquis)  has,  it  is  feared,  paid  for  the  rash  act 
with  his  life.  His  antagonist,  (a  baronet  but 
lately  come  to  his  title  and  estate,)  though 
severely  wounded  himself,  was  recommended  to 
abscond ;  with  which  advice  he  has  prudently 
complied.  The  dispute,  it  is  said,  originated 
about  a  dashing  lady,  wife  to  one  of  our  most 
gallant  naval  officers,  and  cousin  to  the  unfortu- 
nate youth  who  has  fallen.  Particulars  have 
not  reached  us ;  nor  do  we  know  whether  this 
lady,  so  famed  for  her  attractions  and  admirers, 
was  in  any  way  to  blame  in  the  affair." 

This  mysterious  piece  of  scandal  was  care- 
lessly read  aloud  by  Seymour,  who  saw  in  it  no 
allusion  to  himself;  and  it  was  not  till  looking 
up  at  his  friend,  while  he  asked  him  if  he  could 
make  any  thing  of  it,  that  he  read  in  his  altered 
countenance  an  unexpected  comment  on  the 
text.  Seymour  was  trank  and  unsuspicious ; 
but  he  was  quick  of  apprehension,  and  terrible 
in  his  wrath. 

"  If  I  thought,'"*  said  he,  after  a  gloomy 
pause,  and  knitting  his  brows  till  they  blended 
together, — "  if  I  could  believe  that  her  name  is 
the  one  implicated  in  this  transaction — dying  as 
she  is,  I  would  .  .  ."    He  stopped  short,  as  un- 
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willing  to  trust  his  voice  farther;  but  made  a 
motion  with  his  hand  as  if  he  spurned  some 
lothed  object. 

Sol  way  looked  calmly  at  him  for  a  moment, 
then  with  his  usual  placid  self-possession  said, 
*'  I  am  pretty  well  accustomed  to  see  you  in 
extremes,  Frank,  but  to-day  I  think  you  have 
out-heroded  Herod  !"  He  alluded  to  a  scene  in 
the  morning,  when  Seymour  had  wept  at  sight 
of  his  children,  who  were  likely  so  soon  to  be 
motherless  ;  and  he  knew  that  by  alluding  to  it 
he  would  give  some  turn  to  his  friend's  impe- 
tuous feelings. 

"  Where,  I  pray,''  cried  Seymour  vehemently 
but  less  fiercely,  "  is  the  inconsistency  of  mourn- 
ing their  mother  innocent,  and  of  shrinking  from 
her  when  suspected,  I  do  not  say  of  guilt,  but 
of  levity — barbarous  levity,  for  it  has  cost  one 
man  his  life  already  .?" 

*'  Is  it,  then,  on  such  evidence  you  condemn 
your  wife  ?  An  obscure  statement  in  a  news- 
paper, you  think,  warrants  your  angry  con- 
demnation of  one  against  whom  no  charge  is 
brought,  and  who  is  unable  to  defend  herself !" 

The  generous  heart  of  Seymour  could  not 
brook  the  tone  of  gentle  reproach  in  which  the 
last  words  were  uttered.     He  confessed  at  once 
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that  he  was  unreasonable  and  violent ;  and  then, 
exaggerating  on  the  other  side,  expressed  his 
firm  belief  that  it  was  all  calumny  and  misre- 
presentation. Still  his  feelings  were  too  much 
on  the  alert  to  sit  down  tamely  under  his 
present  suspense ;  and  concluding  that,  though 
Sir  Hubert  might  have  left  the  Park,  he 
might  be  heard  of  there,  he  did  not  hesitate 
about  going  thither,  absolutely  refusing  Solway's 
offered  company.  He  was  a  man  of  peace  from 
his  profession,  and  no  peace  lived  in  the  stormy 
breast  of  Seymour. 

Solway  saw  him  depart  with  unfeigned  regret 
and  alarm  ;  but,  knowing  the  mischief  he  might 
do  by  betraying  such  feelings,  he  smoothed  his 
brow,  and  tried  to  hope  the  best  from  De  Lisle's 
known  self-possession,  and  regard  both  for  Sey- 
mour and  his  wife. 

Augusta,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  in  a 
state  of  apparent  torpor,  totally  unconscious,  or 
at  least  appearing  to  be  so,  of  the  absence  of 
her  husband.  It  was  not  of  long  continuance  : 
he  could  gain  no  clue  as  to  where  Sir  Hubert 
might  be  ;  and  his  only  reason  for  supposing  him 
still  in  England,  was  the  evident  anxiety  with 
which  the  Biscayan  servant  sought  to  persuade 
him  he  had  gone  abroad.    Seymour  could  not  un- 
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derstand  De  Lisle's  concealing  himself.  It  would 
have  been  so  much  more  like  him  to  have  given 
himself  up  at  once,  and  taken  his  trial.  He 
owed  Lord  George  no  ill  will ;  and  his  general 
diaracter  for  beneficence  and  courtesy  would  of 
itself  have  convinced  any  unprejudiced  person 
that  he  had  not  wantonly  attacked  the  life  of 
another.  It  was  no  otherwise  to  be  accounted 
for,  than  by  supposing  the  character  of  some 
third  person  might  be  compromised;  but  to 
what  extent,  or  on  what  grounds.  Captain  Sey- 
mour and  Mr.  Solway  were  alike  ignorant ;  nor 
was  Augusta  in  a  state  to  answer  any  question, 
or  elucidate  any  obscurity  respecting  the  trans- 
action. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  VERY  short  time  made  a  considerable 
change  in  affairs.  Lord  George  Levayne  was 
declared  to  be  out  of  danger :  Mrs.  Seymour 
was  able  to  sit  up,  and  to  speak,  though  not  to 
converse:  and  Sir  Hubert  returned  to  the 
Park,  and  instantly  despatched  the  following 
note  to  Captain  Seymour : — 

"  Dear  Frank, — I  have  just  reached  my  own 
home,  and  find  you  have  been  inquiring  for  me 
there.  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  anxiety,  and 
propose  being  with  you  in  a  few  days,  to  con- 
vince you,  maiigre  all  reports  to  the  contrary,  that 
I  am  nearly  as  well  as  Sir  Peter  Teazle :  not 
quite  as  whole  as  that  worthy  personage,  having 
my  right  hand  in  a  shng,  which  obliges  me  to 
use  my  pen  with  my  left ;  rather  an  inconveni- 
ent  circumstance,   both  for  myself  and   those 
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who  have  to  read  my  writing !  Love  to  Augusta 
and  the  brats.  Let  me  know  if  you  shall  be 
at  home  next  week  ?     Yours, 

''  H.  De  L." 

Seymour  did  not  quite  know  what  to  make 
of  this.  He  did  not  delay  informing  Sir  Hu- 
bert, that  though  Mrs.  Seymour  was  unable  to 
see  any  one,  he  should  be  happy  to  receive  him 
as  his  guest ;  but  what  to  say  to  him  when  he 
did  come,  was  perplexing.  De  Lisle,  it  seems, 
attributed  his  visit  solely  to  personal  friendship, 
and  would  never,  he  thought,  have  written  in 
so  jocular  a  strain,  had  he  dreaded  cross-exa- 
mination of  any  sort.  Mr.  Solway  was  not 
quite  of  that  opinion  ;  but  he  thought  it  was 
better  that  Seymour  should  think  so;  and  ac- 
cordingly Sir  Hubert  had  actually  arrived  be- 
fore his  host  had  made  up  his  mind  respecting 
the  propriety  of  questioning  him  on  what  might 
be,  and  probably  was,  entirely  his  own  concern. 

As  Augusta  got  better  too,  her  husband  con- 
sidered he  had  a  full  right  to  examine  her  more 
narrowly  than  any  one  else ;  and  though  she 
might  have  some  interest  in  deceiving  him,  the 
chances  were,  it  would  be  more  difficult  for  her 
to  effect  it,  than  for  De  Lisle.     He  accordingly 
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received  him  in  a  half-cordial,  half-sulky  manner, 
which,  however,  warmed  beneath  the  kind  voice 
and  friendly  open  look  of  the  young  Baronet. 
Even  Solway  was  unable  to  come  to  any  deci- 
sion, and  encouraged  his  friend  to  see  every 
thing  in  the  best  light.  To  the  surprise  of 
every  one,  Augusta  desired  to  see  Sir  Hubert 
and  her  husband.  It  was  the  first  moment  in 
which  she  had  betrayed  any  interest  in  sur- 
rounding persons  since  her  disorder;  and  Sey- 
mour promised  himself  to  watch  for  any  sign  of 
intelligence  that  might  pass  between  his  wife 
and  De  Lisle.  None  such,  however,  did  pass. 
She  made  a  sign  for  her  husband  to  sit  at  the 
foot  of  the  sofa  on  which  she  was  lying,  told  her 
little  girl  to  give  Sir  Hubert  the  arm-chair,  and 
did  not  address  a  single  word  to  either  of  them. 
After  they  had  remained  there  some  time,  Sey- 
mour asked  if  she  was  not  weary  of  hearing 
them  talk.  To  which  she  languidly  assented, 
and  they  withdrew. 

"  The  room  was  so  dark,"  said  Seymour  to 
De  Lisle,  "  Augusta  did  not  see  that  your  hand 
was  supported." 

''  She  could  not  see  it,''  replied  Sir  Hubert 
quietly,  "  for  I  took  off  the  silk  handkerchief 
for  fear  of  alarming  her. 
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At  this  moment  the  little  girl  came  forward 
with  it  in  her  hand,  saying,  *'  Mamma  sent  me 
to  get  this,  and  begs  you  will  put  it  on  di- 
rectly." 

"  How  did  she  know  I  wore  it  ?"  asked  De 
Lisle. 

"  I  told  her,"  said  the  child. 

"  And  did  she  know  why  it  was  worn,  Julia?" 
asked  her  father. 

"  Yes,  papa,  I  told  her  too  !" 

"  And  how  did  you  know .?" 

"  July  won't  tell !"  cried  the  child  triumph- 
antly, and  immediately  took  refuge  in  the  sick 
room,  whither  she  knew  she  would  not  be  pur- 
sued. Seymour  was  half-angry  with  the  child, 
and  half-annoyed  at  betraying  his  displeasure. 

"  Children  hear  every  thing,'*  observed  De 
Lisle,  "  especially  what  they  should  not  hear ; 
but  as  it  has  done  Augusta  no  harm,  it 's  of  no 
consequence." 

"  I  wonder  too,"  said  Seymour  in  an  under- 
tone, as  if  debating  something  with  himself, 
"  she  should  never  have  asked  after  her  cousin. 
She  used  to  patronize  the  puppy ;"  and  he  cast 
a  scowling  glance  at  Sir  Hubert. 

De  Lisle  met  the  look  with  more  quietness 
than  satisfaction,  and,  laying  his  hand  gently  on 
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Seymour's  shoulder,  said,  "  Well,  Frank !  what 
is  it  now  ?  Out  with  it,  man :  if  it  be  good,  'twill 
be  pleasant  to  hear;  if  bad,  let's  have  it,  and 
have  done  with  it." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Seymour  in  an  accent 
of  iiTesolution,  for  he  felt  at  that  moment  asham- 
ed of  complaining  of  his  wife;  "  I  believe  I 
get  ill-tempered,  and  Augusta  don't  take  the 
way  to  make  me  better." 

*'  Oh!  if  that's  all,"  said  De  Lisle,  smiling, 
'"  I  '11  turn  you  over  to  your  confessor  here.  I 
know  nothing  of  matrimonial  divisions,  I  thank 
Heaven !" 

Seymour  sighed :  it  was  not  a  mere  domestic 
disagreement  that  occupied  him  just  then,  but 
his  thoughts  seemed  suddenly  entangled,  and 
\\-hen  he  spoke  again,  his  method  of  alluding  to 
the  newspaper  paragraph  was  at  once  abrupt 
and  confused — so  much  so,  indeed,  that,  had  it 
suited  De  Lisle,  he  might  fairly  have  pretended 
to  misunderstand  him.  As  if  following  the 
train  of  his  friend's  reflections,  rather  than  the 
perplexed  manner  in  which  they  were  brought 
forward,  he  answered  slightly,  and  somewhat 
disdainfully,  as  wondering  a  person  of  Sey- 
mour's knowledge  of  the  world  should  feel 
hurt  at    any  misrepresentations.     Their  being 
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misrepresentations  was  by  no  means  clear  to 
Seymour,  but  it  appeared  Sir  Hubert  did  not 
understand  the  possibility  of  their  being  be- 
lieved; and  checked  by  his  manner,  and  the 
habitual  deference  he  entertained  for  De  Lisle, 
he  suffered  the  conversation  to  drop,  and  re- 
sumed, in  a  great  measure,  his  naturally  open 
cheerful  manner. 

Sir  Hubert  had  not  been  long  on  his  visit, 
when  the  fever  he  had  shaken  off  with  difficulty 
after  the  slight  wound  he  had  received,  returned 
sufficiently  to  break  his  rest  and  enfeeble  him, 
though  not  enough  to  confine  him  entirely  to 
the  house.  One  day  he  rose  very  early,  from 
mere  weariness  of  turning  round  and  round  in 
the  same  spot,  vainly  courting  sleep.  It  was  a 
lovely  soft  grey  morning,  that  gradually  bright- 
ened into  warmer  and  more  lively  colouring  as 
the  sun  arose.  It  was  reviving  to  his  feverish 
frame,  and  he  wandered  languidly  about  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  house,  without  any 
definite  object,  until  suddenly  attracted  by  the 
tones  of  the  organ  to  that  part  from  whence 
they  issued.  This  proved  to  be  a  small  chapel, 
built  by  Seymour's  mother,  and  where,  during 
her  life-time,  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
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church  had  been  regularly  administered.  While 
Lionel  lived,  the  same  priest  who  had  been 
pensioned  by  Mrs.  Seymour,  continued  to  per- 
form mass  for  the  convenience  of  a  few  Catho- 
lics of  the  lower  order  in  their  vicinity  ;  but 
the  chapel  was  closed  at  his  death,  and  the  old 
priest  was  presented  with  a  house  at  some  dis- 
tance, so  anxious  was  the  navy  captain  to  get 
rid  of  all  recollections  of  former  times,  which 
had  been  so  far  from  agreeable  to  him. 

When  it  was  Augusta  s  turn  to  be  mistress, 
she  had  an  organ  put  up  in  the  deserted  chapel, 
and  with  a  thoughtlessness  peculiar  to  herself, 
made  no  other  change  in  the  fitting  up  of  the 
building.  This  had  often  annoyed  Solway, 
who  could  not  bear  the  jests  of  the  idle  and 
profligate  on  arrangements  of  whatever  sort 
made  for  religious  purposes.  Of  late  years 
indeed,  the  visits  to  the  chapel  had  been  rare; 
Mrs.  Seymour  having  nearly  given  up  playing 
on  the  organ,  and  no  one  in  their  neighbour- 
hood having  much  taste  for  the  instrument. 

De  Lisle  entered  the  once  sacred  building 
with  a  sort  of  vague  curiosity  as  to  who  could 
be  the  performer,  and  was  almost  startled  at 
perceiving  it  was  Augusta  herself.     Indeed,  as 
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the  light  from  the  stained  glass  fell  on  her 
pallid  face,  it  required  no  great  effort  of  ima- 
gination to  suppose  the  being  who  sat  there, 
rather  a  shadow,  representing  a  faint  likeness 
of  Mrs.  Seymour,  than  a  living  material  crear- 
ture.  Sir  Hubert  had  entered  softly,  and  at 
that  hour  Augusta  dreamed  not  of  intrusion. 
She  continued  therefore  for  some  time,  till,  evi^ 
dently  too  weak  for  farther  exertion,  her  fingers 
flagged  in  the  midst  of  a  simple  chant,  and  her 
head  drooped  for  a  moment  like  that  of  a  per- 
son nearly  fainting.  De  Lisle  advanced  tx> 
render  any  assistance  in  his  power.  At  the 
sound  of  his  step  she  started  up,  and,  looking 
at  him  with  a  degree  of  breathless  alarm  that 
did  not  give  her  time  to  recognise  him,  she 
exclaimed — 

"  Lord  George,  I  do  not  fear  you  now  ! ' 
Sir  Hubert  immediately  assured  her  he  was 
not  Lord  George,  and  that  she  was  not  likely 
ever  to  be  again  annoyed  by  his  appearance. 
She  wept,  and  remained  silent ;  but  as  it  was  evi- 
dent she  now  knew  him,  De  Lisle  thought  this  a 
good  opportunity  to  inform  her  that  she  need 
not  be  uneasy  about  any  letters  she  had  written 
to  her  cousin,  as  they  were  in  his  possession, 
and  he  was  ready  to  follow  her  directions  either 
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in  returning  them  to  her,  or  in  destroying 
thtm. 

"  How  came  you  by  them  ?"  asked  Augusta 
abruptly. 

"  By  a  fortunate  chance,"  he  replied. 

Lord  George  had  directed  them  to  Captain 
Seymour,  but  the  servant  who  was  intrusted 
with  them,  had  confided  them  to  De  Lisle's 
servant,  who  consulted  his  master  as  to  their 
delivery.  When  this  had  been  explained  to 
Mrs,  Seymour,  she  appeared  to  revolve  some 
painful  project  in  her  mind.  After  a  thought- 
ful pause,  she  exclaimed — 

"  I  care  not  who  reads  my  letters.  Let  them 
be  sent  as  they  are  directed  !  Why  should  you 
have  to  answer  their  detention  ?  you  have  already 
suffered  too  much  for  my  folly.'' 

**  Augusta,  let  me  hear  nothing  of  this.  I  am 
equal  to  defending  my  own  actions ;  and  if  you 
think  I  have  acted  the  part  of  a  friend,  do  not 
by  your  own  imprudence  neutralise  all  my  ex- 
ertions in  your  behalf." 

"  I  am  indeed,"  replied  the  lady  with  a  sigh, 
'*  a  most  worthless  object  on  which  to  lavish  care 
and  kindness.  I  would  it  were  in  my  power  to 
repay  your  services  as  you  suggest,  by  following 
your  advice;    but  I  have  made    up  my  mind, 

VOL.   II.  o 
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perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  on  princi- 
ple. I  will  confess  to  my  husband  every  vain 
and  foolish  thought,  every  guilty  intention :  I 
will  submit  to  be  spumed  from  him,  for  I  shall 
not  be  pardoned — I  know  not  that  I  desire  to 
be  so^ — I  will  meet  the  penalty  I  have  incurred, 
and  yield  to  the  punishment  I  have  deserved. 
I  believe,  as  firndy  as  any  Catholic  who  ever 
bowed  at  this  altar,  that  there  is  no  repentance 
without  penance.  After  such  a  step,  mins  will 
be  a  life  of  penance  ;  and  shunned  and  desolate 
as  I  may  be,  it  will  be  a  consolation  that  I  have 
deceived  no  one." 

"It  is  a  noble  resolution  !"*'  said  Hubert ; 
"  but  there  is  madness  in  the  execution.  In 
pursuit  of  an  imaginary  duty,  you  sacrifice 
very  real  ones — those  you  owe  to  your  children 
and  to  your  parents.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
might  not  say  to  your  husband  himself;  for  you 
have  it  in  your  power  to  make  his  home  com- 
fortable, and  it  will  never  be  so,  if  you  aban- 
don it,  whether  voluntarily,  or  at  his  request." 

"  This,'"*  said  Augusta,  "  is  good  worldly 
reasoning ;  and  while  I  could  conceal  from 
myself  the  enormity  of  my  conduct,  I  was  in- 
fluenced by  it.  Now  the  veil  is  torn  away,  by 
the  only  hand  from  whom  I  could  never  have 
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expected  it.  I  have  heard  my  evil  purposes 
represented  as  heartless  profligacy,  and  my 
bitter  repentance  as  debility  of  mind  !  I  have 
lived  to  hear  myself  branded  by  epithets  the 
vilest  would  shrink  from  !  The  powers  of  my 
mind  are  broken — the  blow  has  reached  my 
heart.  I  never  can  communicate  the  cheerful- 
ness I  cannot  feel ;  and,  instead  of  any  comfort 
to  Seymour,  my  presence  would  cast  a  damp 
on  all  his  enjoyments.  My  chiklren,  too,  will 
be  as  well  looked  after  by  hired  nurses,  as  ever 
they  have  been  by  me  ;  and  for  their  education, 
how  should  1  aff'ect  to  guide  others,  who  have 
been  unable  to  guide  myself?"*' 

Mrs.  Seymour  paused  from  mere  exhaustion, 
and  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  by  so  doing  she  could 
calm  the  inward  struggle  that,  in  spite  of  the 
firmness  with  which  she  spoke,  communicated 
itself  to  her  whole  frame,  producing  a  general 
tremor,  which  De  Lisle  dreaded  to  see  end  in 
convulsions.  He  besought  her  not  to  task  her 
strength  by  farther  conversation,  and  promised 
to  write  to  her  all  he  had  more  to  urge  on  the 
subject,  and  finally  to  obey  her  commands, 
whatever  they  might  be. — Accordingly  he  had 
hardly  reached  home,  which  he  did  the  morning 
after  their  conversation,  when  he  detailed  at 
o  2 
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length  all  the  reasons  he  felt  imperative  against 
the  meditated  disclosure.  He  dwelt  on  Sey- 
mour's hasty  temper,  which  would  never  give 
him  time  to  weigh  all  the  circumstances  as  im- 
partially as  another  man  might  do ;  and  the 
useless  misery  and  disappointment  she  would 
inflict  on  her  parents,  whose  pride  and  darling 
she  had  ever  been.  Augusta  did  not  reply,  and 
he  hoped  she  had  decided  as  he  wished,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  destroying  her  letters,  but 
did  not  like  positively  to  do  so  without  her 
sanction. 

They  were  claimed  shortly  by  Seymour  him- 
self. When  he  entered  De  Lisle's  apartment, 
the  latter  instantly  perceived,  before  he  uttered 
a  word,  that  Augusta  had  kept  steady  to  her 
resolution ;  and  his  heart  ached,  as  he  took  in 
at  one  view  all  the  various  misery  that  would 
be  its  result.  He  involuntarily  cast  his  eyes  to 
the  ground  without  greeting  his  friend,  and 
awaited  in  silence  any  communication  from 
him.  It  was  a  brief  petition  for  the  letter  or 
parcel  directed  to  him  by  Lord  George  Le- 
vayne ;  and  Sir  Hubert,  opening  his  secretaire, 
produced  and  delivered  it  with  a  sigh.  Some 
transient  emotion  appeared  in  Seymour's  stern 
face  on  receiving  it,  but  it  vanished,  and  left  a 
deeper  gloom  behind.  When  Sir  Hubert  saw  that 
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Captain  Seymour  eagerly  broke  the  seals  that 
secured  the  parcel,  he  considerately  withdrew, 
unwilling  either  to  be  a  restraint  on  his  feelings, 
or  to  witness  any  bursts  of  passion  he  might 
repent  the  having  given  way  to  before  another. 

He  wondered  whether  Seymour  would  return 
home  in  the  same  uncommunicative  temper  in 
which  he  made  his  first  appearance.  His  groom 
was  walking;  the  horses  about  to  cool  before  the 
stable-door,  and  appeared  not  to  expect  his 
master  to  leave  the  Park  that  day,  though,  when 
questioned,  he  confessed  he  had  received  no  par- 
ticular directions,  and  had  put  up  some  of  his 
master^s  things  entirely  of  his  own  accord,  be- 
cause he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  so.  Time 
wore  away,  and  when  dinner  was  announced,  De 
Lisle  did^not  know  whether  to  summon  his 
friend  -  hhiiself,  or  send  the  servant.  He  de- 
cided on  the  latter  ;  and,  as  is  usual  in  doubt- 
ful .cases  of  that  nature,  repented  it  immedi- 
ately. 

He  began,  however,  to  think  it  was  perhaps 
for  the  best,  when  Seymour  immediately  obey- 
ed the  summons,  and  took  the  vacant  seat  at 
the  table.  The  meal  passed  nearly  in  silence ; 
and  it  was  evident,  when  Seymour  did  speak,  he 
was  not  thinking  of  what  he  said.  Sir  Hubert, 
who  had  all  his  life  long  hated  the  system  of 
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neighbours  dropping  in  unexpectedly,  now 
wished  the  thing  were  possible,  so  uncomfort- 
able did  he  feel  at  the  prospect  of  the  tete-a-tete 
when  the  servants  should  withdraw. 

They  had  not  left  the  room  many  minutes, 
when  Captain  Seymour  produced  the  parcel  of 
letters,  and  pushing  them  to  De  Lisle,  desired 
he  would,  at  his  leisure,  look  them  over.  Per- 
ceiving Sir  Hubert  make  a  sign,  as  if  he  would 
decline  doing  so,  Seymour  added,  "  I  ask  you 
to  do  it  in  justice  to  her.  Had  I  seen  the  letters, 
and  been  unacquainted  with  after-circumstances, 
they  would  have  excited  neither  anger  nor  jea- 
lousy in  my  mind.  There  are  some  complaints 
of  me  that  possibly  I  may  have  deserved,  some 
eulogiums  on  you  which  I  think  you  do  deserve 
— but  no  affection  for  Lord  George,  no  esteem 
for  him,  no  confidence  in  his  slanders  of  me — 
nothing,  in  short,  but  the  very  blameable  levity 
of  suffering  intimacy  and  listening  to  adulation 
from  such  a  being." 

Seymour  paused,  and  De  Lisle,  encouraged  by 
a  look  of  softer  sadness  that  stole  over  his  blank 
countenance,  ventured  to  say  something  sooth- 
ing, and  express  compassion  for  Augusta.  Sey- 
mour's features  stiffened  again.  After  a  mo- 
ment he  said,  "  I  have  read  your  letter  to  her. 
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I  think  your  advice  as  friendly  to  myself  as  to 
her,  for  whom  it  was  principally  intended.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  is  an  end  of  hap- 
piness. I  may  pity  Augusta — I  can  never 
more  trust  her.  The  less  we  see  of  each  other 
the  better  ;  but  I  will  not  cloud  the  few  years 
that  remain  to  General  and  Mrs.  Parry  by 
breathing  a  syllable  of  what  I  have  heard. 
Mrs.  Seymour  may  live  by  herself,  and  allow 
the  separation  to  stand  to  the  account  of  my 
temper,  which  you,  in  common  with  others, 
seem  to  be  aware  is  not  good ;  or  she  may  in- 
habit a  part  of  my  house,  and  appear  in  public 
with  me  when  absolutely  necessary,  as  she 
judges  best.  I  shall  leave  it  to  her  to  deter- 
mine, when  she  is  well  enough  to  determine  any 
thing.  At  present,  she  has  a  relapse  of  her  ma- 
lady, which  may  prove  fatal." 

"  And  if  it  should  so  prove,  Frank,  you  will 
repent,  for  the  remainder  of  your  life,  not 
having  granted  a  more  generous  forgiveness." 

"  It  may  be  so ;  but  I  have  done  all  I  am 
able  to  do."*' 

"  I  had  hoped,"  resumed  iJe  Lisle,  "  from 
Augusta's  delay,  that  I  had  convinced  her  she 
was  ruining  herself  by  the  step  she  meditated." 

*'  She  waited  to  hear  of  the  departure  of  her 
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worthless  cousin.  He  is  is  gone  to  a  milder  air 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  She  feared  for 
my  life,"*'  he  added,  with  a  look  of  haughty 
contempt ;  "  but  my  honour  she  has  not  shrunk 
from  periling." 

"  But  the  peril  is  past :  and  truly,  Frank,  I 
think  your  honour  stands  too  high  and  bright, 
to  have  been  sullied  by  the  frailties  of  a  mis- 
guided woman,  had  they  really  existed."" 

"  If  ever  you  give  your  name  to  another, 
Hubert,  you  will  brook  no  more  than  myself, 
seeing  it  disgraced ;  but  enough  of  this.  I 
thank  you  once  for  all,  for  you  have  done  us 
all  much  service,  and  were  wilUng  to  do  us 
more  :  now,  if  you  would  not  try  my  temper 
beyond  its  feeble  bearing,  never  revert  to  this 
fatal  subject." 

D^  Lisle  willingly  acquiesced  in  this  restric- 
tion ;  and  when  he  thought  over  the  conversa- 
tion, he  saw,  upon  the  whole,  that  things  were 
in  a  better  state  than  he  had  feared  they  might 
be.  He  foresaw  with  pleasure  there  would 
be  no  public  separation  ;  and  if  Augusta  re- 
covered any  strength  of  body  and  vigour  of 
mind,  time  would  mend  their  situation.  The 
first  impression  of  present  suffering  would 
abate ;  their  children,  in  growing  older,  would 
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draw  the  parents  gradually  nearer  together ; 
and  the  mutual  wish  to  make  a  good  appear- 
ance to  General  and  Mrs.  Parry,  might  pro- 
duce in  time  the  harmony  that  at  first  was 
feigned.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Augusta  died, 
she  would  probably  be  saved  much  misery,  and 
be  taken  away  at  the  moment  of  her  life  in  which 
she  had  assuredly  been  best  prepared  for  so 
great  a  change ;  while  Seymour,  in  a  more  for- 
tunate union,  would  soon  forget  the  discomfort 
of  the  first. 

Still,  though  Sir  Hubert  saw  a  kind  of  way  out 
of  all  this  distress,  it  was  not  the  less  sad  for 
being  rather  less  perplexed  ;  and  he  could  not 
help  turning  to  the  period  when  Augusta  Parry 
spread  around  her  an  atmosphere  of  gladness, 
a  tone  of  brilliancy,  beside  which  most  other 
women  faded  into  colourless  insignificancy.  He 
remembered,  too,  when  he  had  first  seen  Sey- 
mour, beneath  the  ennobling  influence  of  Lio- 
nel, all  bright  and  joyous  with  his  freshly-ga- 
thered laurels.  He  could  not  but  lament  that 
both  should  so  have  obscured  their  own  pro- 
spects ;  for  though  far  from  exculpating  Augus- 
ta, neither  could  he  altogether  acquit  her 
husband.  He  was,  upon  the  whole,  pleased 
with  her  letters.  They  evinced  considerable 
o  5 
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talent,  and  in  many  things  a  singularly  correct 
judgment.  He  was  perhaps  somewhat  biassed 
in  their  favour  by  meeting  with  the  following 
passages  in  one  of  them  : — 

"  And  you  really  affect  to  be  jealous  !  Have 
I  not  told  you  I  am  born  passionless?  If  I 
love  admiration,  court  amusement,  and  am 
thankful  for  sympathy,  does  it  follow  I  am 
to  be  in  love  with  those  who  offer  the  one  or 
the  other  ?  Then  what  a  subject  to  fix  upon  ! 
the  only  man,  perhaps,  who  would  marvel  at 
my  fondness  and  repulse  it — the  only  one,  too, 
there  would  be  no  breach  of  duty  to  love ;  and 
therefore,  according  to  your  own  rules,  a  thing 
for  which  there  is  no  temptation.  No,  believe 
me  :  I  once  loved  Seymour,  or  thought  I  loved 
him,  but  he  cured  me  by  a  most  pleasing  course 
of  discipline,  begun  in  harshness,  ending  in  con- 
tempt .  .  .  ." 

*'  I  will  hear  no  more  of  this  nonsense.  I 
forgave  your  querulous  fit  about  my  old  flirt 
Hubert  De  Lisle,  because  the  thing  was  really 
not  impossible.  He  is  handsome,  clever,  and 
amiable :  nay,  more  to  me  than  all  that,  for  he  is 
kind  to  me !  I  took  some  trouble  to  calm  your  sus- 
picions, for,  as  you  know  nothing  of  his  charac- 
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ter,  they  were  not  unreasonable  ;  and  if  I  de- 
scribed him  through  a  quire  of  paper,  you 
would  be  nothing  nearer  the  understanding  such 
a  character.  By  his  peers  alone  can  he  be 
judged  !  Had  I  known  in  what  true  pride  con- 
sisted, I  would  have  sought  in  other  days  to 
make  more  of  him,  than  he  or  I  ever  intended 
he  should  be  made.  I  lost  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity, through  the  waywardness  of  a  spoiled 
child  who  fears  to  be  ruled;  and  if  he  braved 
the  danger  in  my  girlish  days,  trust  me,  he  is 
safe,  now  that  I  bear  the  name  of  his  friend.". .  . 

Part  of  another  letter  ran  thus  ; — 

"  You  tell  me,  Seymour  has  a  mistress  ! 
What  if  he  had  ten  ?  His  heart  has  long  been 
estranged  from  me,  and  his  fortune  will  bear 
many  calls  on  it.  I  am  sorry  his  taste  should 
be  so  low — that  is,  I  should  be  sorry  if  I  be- 
lieved it :  but  your  report  is,  to  say  the  best  of 
it,  tinctured  with  prejudice.  As  to  the  other 
anecdote,  I  tell  you  flatly,  you  have  been  mis- 
informed. Charles  Leven  is  not  his  friend,  nor 
was  he  ever  honoured  even  by  his  intimacy  ;  and 
Hubert  De  Lisle  would  never  have  made  one  of 
the  party  you  describe.     While  you  link  my 
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husband's  name  with  our  oldest  and  best  friends, 
you  secure  it  at  once  from  degradation.  Be- 
sides, I  know  Seymour  better.  Oh,  if  his  temper 
were  as  good  as  his  heart !  if  he  loved  me  a  lit- 
tle, only  a  very  little  !  .  . .  .no  matter  what ....'' 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Sir  Hubert  de  Lisle  rose  early  in  the 
morning  that  was  to  bring  Mr.  Sol  way.  He  had 
passed  a  restless  night,  pondering  over  every 
possible  disadvantage  that  might  accrue  from 
having  so  near  a  neighbour,  whom  he  would  be 
called  upon  to  see  frequently.  Previous  to  this, 
he  had  looked  only  at  the  bright  side  of  the 
picture,  and  pleased  himself  with  the  thoughts 
of  the  happiness  he  should  create  for  two  de- 
serving persons,  and  the  pleasure  it  would  be  to 
himself  to  witness  it.  But,  as  the  moment  ap- 
proached, a  little  of  that  distrustful  temper, 
which  he  could  not  quite  shake  off,  arose,  and 
changed  the  nature  of  his  meditations.  Mr. 
Sol  way  was  doubtlessly  a  clever  man,  and  a 
good  man,  and  had  every  appearance  of  being 
an  independent  one  also;  but  this  might  be 
only  appearance.      Jane  was  amiable,  and  at- 
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tach  to  him  ;  but  they  might  nevertheless  not 
be  happy.  A  young  man  could  not  at  first 
know  all  his  parishioners,  and  devote  himself 
to  them  in  the  way  his  predecessor  had  done, 
who  had  grown  old  amongst  them,  and  was  full 
of  local  attachments. 

Sir  Hubert  considered  and  reconsidered, 
sighed,  stretched  himself,  tried  to  go  to  sleep, 
and  more  than  half  repented  engaging  a  person 
of  whom  he  knew  so  little.  Out  of  the  imme- 
diate fascination  of  Mr.  Solway's  manner  and 
conversation,  he  felt  less  certain  of  the  high 
opinion  he  had  formed  of  him.  It  could  not 
now  be  undone,  and  he  must  receive  him  at 
breakfast  as  if  no  such  uncomfortable  doubts 
had  arisen.  He  began  to  think  this  a  great  mis- 
fortune ;  it  seemed  the  foretaste  of  that  con- 
straint he  was  to  inflict  on  himself  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  With  his  equals,  De  Lisle  could  be 
careless ;  but  he  was  too  generous  to  anticipate 
the  moment  when  he  might  be  tempted  to  neg- 
lect, and  consequently  to  wound  a  man,  whose 
situation  in  life  was  inferior  to  his  own,  and  who 
was,  besides,  under  some  obligation  to  him. 

From  his  immediate  embarrassment  he  was 
relieved  by  a  message  from  Mr.  Sol  way,  regret- 
ting that  he  could  not  breakfast  with  liim.    '*  Sa- 
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turday,'^  he  said,  ''  was  always  a  busy  day  with 
him  ;  and  he  found  taking  possession  of  his  new 
abode  would  consume  the  little  time  he  had  to 
spare."    De  Lisle,  at  first,  was  well  pleased  to  be 
alone,  and  to  feel  that  all  exertion,  for  that  day 
at  least,   was  spared   him.     But  when  he  had 
fairly  sat  down  to  the  breakfast-table,  that  had 
been  enlarged,  as  a  guest  was  expected,  he  was 
uncomfortable,  and  put  out  of  his  way :  he  smiled 
at  his  own  captiousness,  and  taking  up  a  book, 
soon  lost  sight  of  his  imaginary  distresses.     It 
was   evident  ?Mr.  Solway   would   not  cross  his 
threshold   that   day,  and  Sir  Hubert  began   to 
discover   that  solitude  is  indeed    unnatural    to 
man,  by  the  number  of  times  he  walked  uncon- 
sciously to  that  window  of  his  study,  from  which 
he  could  see   the  smoke  of  the  Parsonage  rise 
through  the  trees.     *'  That  is  dreadfully  near," 
thought  he  sometimes,   **  if  we  should  chance 
not  to   suit  !" — but   more  frequently  he  gazed 
without  comment,  and  felt  an  indefinite  kind  of 
satisfaction  that  there  should  be   smoke  again. 
He  had  missed  it,  and  regretted  its  absence,  as 
he  had  imagined,  solely  as  a  matter  of  taste  ; 
but  he  now  perceived  the  blank  had  spoken  to 
him  of  desolation  and  death. 

The  next  morning's  bell  summoned  the  whole 
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neighbourhood  to  church.  It  was  an  object  to 
see  what  their  new  Pastor  was  like,  and  to  have 
his  sermon  to  canvass  after  church.  Sir  Hu- 
bert was  never  absent  from  his  own  church, 
though  he  rarely  attended  any  other,  thinking 
probably  that  the  souls  of  his  servants  were  of 
more  consequence  than  his  own ;  for  he  went, 
when  at  home,  as  a  matter  of  example.  Mr. 
Sol  way  was  already  in  the  reading-desk  when 
he  arrived.  He  looked  pale  and  anxious,  and 
De  Lisle,  sympathising  with  his  very  natural 
nervousness,  immediately  drew  the  red  curtains 
of  his  pew ;  the  next  moment  he  did  him  more 
justice,  and  felt  that  it  was  not  the  eye  of  a  pa- 
tron that  could  affect  him  at  such  a  time.  The 
young  clergyman  looked  around  him,  and  there 
were  some  present  who  could  read  in  that  look 
the  religious  spirit  with  which  so  awful  an  office 
was  entered  upon. 

He  began,  and  De  Lisle  followed  him  anx- 
iously, and,  in  his  wish  that  he  should  please, 
ready  to  think  he  had  heard  him  read  better 
before.  Even  his  preaching,  though  always 
good,  simple,  and  forcible,  wanted,  he  thought, 
some  of  its  usual  spirit.  He  saw  that  he  studied 
to  be  calm,  and  he  feared  that  his  quiet  dignity 
might  not  attract  all  his  hearers.     On  leaving 
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the  church,  he  was  surrounded  by  persons  eager 
to  praise  the  new  rector.  Some  really  liked 
him ;  some  liked  a  young  clergyman  (who 
would  probably  not  be  afraid  of  the  night-air) 
better  than  an  old  one  ;  and  all  were  aware,  that 
to  praise  Sir  Hubert's  choice,  was  of  course  to 
praise  himself.  Mrs.  Parry  alone  said  not  a 
word  ;  but  she  smiled,  and  took  his  arm  in  a 
way  that  showed  him  she  was  possessed  of  her 
daughter's  confidence.  They  walked  a  little 
way  on  to  meet  her  carriage,  and  as  she  got 
into  it,  the  tone  in  which  she  said  "  God  bless 
you,  my  dear  Hubert!"  touched  him  deeply. 
He  felt  that  a  mother's  heart  thanked  him  for 
the  happiness  of  her  child,  and  he  ceased  to  re- 
gret that  he  had  so  bestowed  his  living. 

Emotions  come  with  irresistible  force  over 
the  soul  for  a  moment,  but  it  is  principle  alone 
that  is  the  same  to-morrow  as  to-day.  Sir 
Hubert's  was  that  peculiarly  fortunate  case  in 
which,  when  emotion  has  subsided,  principle 
is  still  there  to  enjoy  less,  but  to  judge  better, 
and  equally  to  approve.  The  evening  had 
closed  in,  and  he  sat  in  his  library  with  a  news- 
paper in  his  hand,  which  he  had  begun  by 
reading,  but  which  had  insensibly  been  con- 
verted  into   a   screen  from   the    fire,   while  he 
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gave  audience  to  his  own  thoughts.  A  servant 
entered  and  announced  the  new  clergyman. 
De  Lisle  had  not  expected  to  see  him  on  a  day 
so  fully  occupied  ;  but  he  rose  to  receive  him 
with  the  more  pleasure,  perhaps,  from  that  very 
circumstance.  Nor  was  it  diminished  by  the 
air  and  manner  of  his  visitor.  Mr.  Solway 
returned  the  pressure  of  his  patron's  hand  like 
a  man  who  thanked  him  more  for  his  sympathy 
than  his  bounty :  he  spoke  without  affectation 
of  the  feelings  and  the  duties  that  had  arisen. 

"It  has  been  an  arduous  day,'*''  he  added, 
"  and  I  looked  forward  to  the  relief  of  an  hour's 
conversation  here  as  a  most  refreshing  circum- 
stance.'* 

Sir  Hubert  looked  at  the  open  inteUigent 
face  of  his  new  friend,  and  saw  he  was  speaking 
the  exact  truth  :  he  was  gratified,  but  also 
surprised,  for  it  was  treating  him  in  a  way  to 
which  he  was  not  accustomed.  To  reserve  and 
general  indifference,  that  were  perhaps  consti- 
tutional, he  had  now  added  that  confirmed  in- 
dolence which  is  the  portion  of  all  those  who 
believe  they  want  nothing  of  others,  and  can 
dispense  even  with  the  pleasure  of  esteeming 
them.  As  a  man  of  talents  and  polished  man- 
ners, he  had  been  courted  in  the  great  world ; 
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as  the  child  of  opulence,  he  had  been  approach- 
ed by  many  who  were  willing  to  share  it ;  but 
by  those  with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  as- 
sociating, he  was  thought  proud  and  unsocial ; 
and  it  was  something  quite  new  to  him  that  a 
person  with  whom  he  had  so  slight  an  acquaint- 
ance, should  look  forward  to  his  society  as  a 
moment  not  only  of  enjoyment,  but  of  relaxa- 
tion. He  was  himself  apt  to  feel  restraint  in 
society ;  and  the  coldness  with  which  the  sen- 
sation tinctured  his  manner,  naturally  commu- 
nicated the  same  feeling  to  the  person  with 
whom  he  conversed.  But  Mr.  Solway  was  not 
at  all  a  shy  man. 

He  had  seized  at  once  the  peculiarities  of  his 
character :  he  had  taste  enough  to  admire  a 
good  deal  that  others  overlooked,  and  heart 
enough  to  feel  what  many  did  not  even  per- 
ceive. His  active  benevolence  made  him  de- 
sirous to  rescue  from  misanthropy  one  he 
thought  born  for  better  things.  He  sought 
him  as  a  friend  in  whom  he  was  read}^  to  place 
confidence,  and  he  v/as  not  deceived  !n  his  trust. 
Among  the  various  topics  discussed,  the  ap- 
proaching marriage  of  the  new  rector  was  not 
omitted.  De  Lisle  spoke  of  it  as  an  anxious 
event  to  one  who  reflected  like  Solway. 
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"  Not  SO,"  replied  the  young  man ;  *'  I  love 
Miss  Parry,  and  I  should  not  have  loved  her  if 
I  had  not  first  trusted  her.  She  will  be  making 
but  an  indifferent  marriage  in  the  eye  of  the 
world,  but  even  the  world  will  approve  when 
they  see  it  is  a  happy  one.  If  I  fear  not  even 
for  her  happiness,  who  will  have  sacrifices  to 
make, — I  cannot  in  reason  have  any  doubt  of  my 
own,  to  whom  it  will  be  a  matter  of  clear  gain. 
I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  livintj  much 
with  sensible  prudent  women,  and  I  have  still 
less  been  in  the  habit  of  being  a  first  object 
with  any  one.  I  assure  you,  I  expect  to  find 
that  both  are  very  agreeable." 

"  I  hope,"  said  De  Lisle  with  a  smile,  "  there 
is  not  much  fear  of  your  being  disappointed. 
I  don't  know  a  more  amiable  family  than  the 
Parry's,  taken  collectively.  I  have  been  looking 
all  the  morning  for  a  paper  given  me  many 
years  ago  by  one  of  them,  which  may  be  useful 
to  you,  though  doubtless  many  changes  have 
taken  place  since."  He  handed  it  as  he  spoke 
to  Mr.  Solway,  who  found  it  to  contain  some 
account  of  the  poor  families  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  so  short  as  to  be  little  more  than  a  me- 
morandum, but  which  answered  the  purpose,  at 
the  time  of  its  being  written,  of  guiding  the 
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charities  of  Sir  Hubert,  which  were  wont  to  be 
more  munificent  than  judicious. 

"  When  Ellen  wrote  that,"  resumed  the  Ba- 
ronet, "  she  httle  guessed  into  how  much  bet- 
ter hands  it  would  fall,  or  how  nearly  the  person 
would  be  allied  to  herself.  Jane  was  then  a 
child  ;  even  Augusta  was  hardly  a  woman  ;  and 
the  family  now  so  quiet  and  dispersed,  was  then 
the  oayest  and  most  numerous  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood/' 

"  Time,"  replied  Mr.  Solway,  "  must  needs 
make  changes,  but  no  very  afflictive  or  uncom- 
mon ones  have  happened  there,  I  think  ;  and 
though  the  past  may  be  melancholy  because  it 
is  irretrievable,  unless  it  recal  visions  of  bliss 
that  have  faded  for  ever,  I  know  not  that  it 
should  be  a  matter  of  regret."''' 

''  It  could  not  well,"  gloomily  answered  De 
Lisle,  '•  recal  to  me  what  never  existed.  I  do 
not  remember  the  moment  when  I  ever  thought 
myself  positively  happy  ;  but  I  remember  an 
mdefinite  expectation  that  I  should  one  day  be- 
come so: — that  I  have  outlived  ;  so  that  what- 
ever I  may  think  or  feel  about  the  present,  the 
future,  at  least,  will  not  cheat  me  any  more.'' 

'*  You  are  clearly  cheating  yourself  out  of 
the  future,  and  may  possibly  behave  no  better 
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to  the  present ;  but  I  am  willing  to  concede 
more  to  you  than  most  people  would.  I  really 
think  you  an  unfortunate  person.  You  were 
born  on  the  eminence  others  toil  to  ascend  ; 
you  have  no  object  to  gain,  no  difficulty  to 
encounter,  no  precious  being  to  shield.  You 
must  create  your  own  pursuits,  seek  out  things 
that  may  interest  you,  and  perpetually  find 
them  unworthy  of  your  interest." 

*'  You  seem,"  said  De  Lisle,  "  so  well  to 
know  the  root  of  my  malady,  that  you  have 
doubtless  arrived  at  happiness  by  a  very  differ- 
ent road;  for  you  looked  as  if  you  enjoyed  ex- 
istence, even  when  I  first  knew  you,  and  when 
an  uncertain  engagement  might  have  clouded 
your  thoughts." 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  spirits  than  you  ; 
however,  my  story  is  soon  told,  if  you  will  be 
troubled  to  hear  it.'' 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

SiE  Hubert  having  expressed  himself  anxi- 
ous to  be  better  acquainted  with  Mr.  Solway's 
former  Hfe,  that  gentleman  immediately  began 
to  narrate  it. 

"  The  absurdity  of  telling  what  one  remem- 
bers of  oneself  is  very  evident,  since  the  hero  of 
his  own  tale  presents  himself,  of  course,  in  the 
best  point  of  view,  and  honestly  forgets,  or  stu- 
diously omits,  betraying  feelings  or  actions  that 
do  not  redound  to  his  credit.  I  must  leave  it 
to  you  to  separate  egotism  from  fact  in  the  best 
way  you  can,  for  I  warn  you  I  never  had  the 
heart  to  abuse  myself. 

"  My  father  unluckily  set  out  in  life  with  the 
firm  conviction  of  being  one  day  possessor  of 
the  family  estate,  which  was  considerable.  He 
had  an  elder  brother,  it  is  true ;  but  then  he 
was  never  to  marry,  being  a  wild  sort  of  gen- 
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tleman,  and  having,  I  believe,  in  the  warmth  of 
fraternal  regard,  made  his  brother  a  promise  of 
celibacy.  That  promise  was  kept  as  such  pro- 
mises usually  are.  The  elder  Mr.  Sol  way,  be- 
come old  and  infirm  before  his  time,  married 
his  housekeeper  to  nurse  him,  which  I  beheve 
she  did  very  honestly,  poor  woman.  But,  what 
my  father  did  not  so  easily  forgive — she  brought 
several  fine  children  into  the  world,  which  effec- 
tually cut  out  his. 

"  Frederick  Solway  had  married  on  his  pro- 
spects, and  seemed  in  danger  of  starving  on 
these,  or  rather  on  their  failure.  His  case  was 
now  nearly  as  bad  as  possible ;  but  he  had  the 
ingenuity  to  make  it  worse,  for  my  mother 
dying  about  this  time,  he  married  a  young  girl, 
as  deficient  as  her  predecessor  in  worldly  pelf, 
and  in  every  other  way  her  inferior.  My  young 
step-mother,  embarrassed  with  the  charge  of  so 
many  children,  for  there  were  five  of  us,  soon 
prevailed  on  my  father  to  send  my  sister  and 
me  to  school.  I  was  about  eleven  years  old, 
had  been  most  carefully  educated  by  my  excel- 
lent mother,  and  having  never  studied  a  task  as 
a  punishment,  set  off  very  gaily  to  school, 
where  I  expected  play-fellows,  and  of  course 
friends.     My  eldest   sister   Antonia,   though  a 
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delightful  companion  in  the  house,  and  even  in 
the  flower-garden,  was  too  delicate  to  share  in 
my  favourite  pastimes,  and  my  two  other  bro- 
thers were  several  years  younger  than  I. 

"  At  first  I  was  much  mortified  to  find  my- 
self considered  deplorably  deficient  in  point  of 
education.  I  saw  my  juniors  every  day  placed 
above  me, — nay,  even  very  thickheaded  fellows, 
with  the  experience  of  school  routine,  appeared 
to  more  advantage.  Had  I  been  shy  or  ner- 
vous, this  apparent  injustice  would  have  broken 
my  spirit.  I  was  neither ;  and  having  first  set 
myself  to  discover  the  cause  of  my  failure,  I 
next  laboured  to  remove  it.  One  of  the  elder 
boys,  who  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the 
school,  took  a  fancy  to  me,  and  put  me  in  the 
way  of  overcoming  all  my  difficulties.  Happily 
for  me,  he  stayed  just  long  enough  to  give  me  a 
useful  clue,  and  not  too  long  to  make  me  de- 
pendent on  any  but  my  own  exertions. 

"  I  got  on  rapidly,  and  viewing  myself  and 
all  around  me  with  the  most  singular  compla- 
cency, I  became  popular  with  my  companions, 
and  in  favour  with  my  masters.  The  latter 
circumstance  excited  at  last  a  little  envy :  the 
school  divided,  a  party  formed  for  me  and  one 
against   me,    and   our   little    state   shook  with 
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cabals,  intrigues,  and  violence.  I  was  very 
much  amused  with  the  whole  business,  delight- 
ed to  be  at  the  head  of  a  party,  for  at  every 
age  man  loves  to  rule ;  and  not  really  in  my 
heart  disliking  my  adversaries,  I  had  no  un- 
pleasant feeling  in  my  opposition,  and  loved" 
the  fun  that  arose  from  the  contest. 

"  Feuds  in  the  beginning  are  easily  quelled, 
but  where  they  last  too  long  it  is  seldom  that 
some  malice  or  bitterness  does  not  arise.  One 
of  the  foe  discovered  my  partiality  for  a  Bible 
and  prayer-book  my  mother  had  given  me,  and 
instantly  my  party  was  called  the  Methodists. 
I  was  aware  that  the  epithet  thus  cast  on  us  in 
derision  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  we 
were  canting  hypocrites ;  but  as  I  had  never 
preached  religion,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons, 
that  I  seldom  thought  of  it,  I  did  not  feel  guilty 
enough  to  be  hurt  by  the  sobriquet.  It  did  me, 
however,  an  essential  service ;  it  excited  my 
curiosity  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  word.  I 
wondered  if  my  mother,  so  gentle,  so  pious,  so 
benevolent,  could  have  belonged  to  that  class  of 
persons.  I  puzzled  myself  not  a  little  by  lis- 
tening to  the  various,  and,  as  I  thought,  con- 
tradictory definitions  of  Methodism.    I  decided, 
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at  last,  that  every  thing  people  did  not  like  was 
to  go  under  that  name. 

"  During  the  vacation,  I  mentioned  what  had 
been  occupying  my  mind  to  Antonia.  We  had 
then  been  several  years  at  school,  and  she  had 
been  less  happy  than  I ;  for  she  was  of  a  tender 
nature,  and  wanted  the  endearments  and  en- 
couragement of  home  instruction.  She  grew 
up,  therefore,  serious  and  reserved ;  but  her 
natural  good  understanding  and  judgment  con- 
tinued unwarped.  She  heard  me  with  a  smile, 
and  told  me  we  had  in  our  vicinity  a  Methodist 
preacher,  and  that  she  would  willingly  accom- 
pany me  to  hear  him,  only  she  did  not  see  how 
I  was  to  judge  of  his  tenets  without  fir-t  being 
certain  of  my  own.  I  thought  this  but  reason- 
able, and  began  to  study  the  Bible,  and  one  or  two 
books  she  gave  me,  with  my  utmost  diligence. 

"  Antonia  did  not  appear  to  interfere  with 
me,  but  she  readily  answered  all  my  questions ; 
and  no  doubt  I  adopted  her  faith  and  took  it 
for  my  own.  At  last  we  went  to  the  preacher's 
she  had  named ;  and,  though  infinitely  disgusted 
with  his  bad  taste  and  worse  language,  his  vul- 
gar manner  and  coarse  images,  I  had  patience  to 
hear  him  often  enough  to  make  myself  master 
p  2 
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of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  his  sect.  Convinced 
they  were  not  mine,  I  made  an  oration  against 
Methodism  on  my  return  to  school ;  but  as  I 
quoted  the  Bible  do  enforce  my  meaning,  I  was 
declared  to  be  farther  gone  than  ever  in  religious 
madness. 

"  My  adherents  walked  about  with  serious 
books  in  their  hands,  one-half  of  which  they 
never  read,  or  at  least  never  understood.  They 
looked  on  themselves,  however,  as  deserving  the 
palm  of  martyrdom ;  and  some  fanatical  expres- 
sions of  theirs  being  reported  to  the  master,  he 
sent  for  me  privately,  and  begged  of  me  to 
teach  any  thing  I  pleased,  except  religion.  In 
vain  I  pleaded  that  I  had  never  taught  it,  and 
utterly  disapproved  of  the  sentiments  said  to 
have  been  uttered  by  one  of  my  party.  The 
principal  always  suffers  for  the  impolicy  and 
violence  of  his  followers,  and  I  was  told  that  I 
must  see  to  it,  for  that  I  should  be  made  ac- 
countable for  all. 

*'  I  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  power,  and  now 
came  its  sting.  To  controul  my  schoolfellows  in 
any  thing  unconnected  with  frolic  and  diversion, 
I  knew,  was  beyond  my  ability.  My  credit  was 
great,  as  long  as  I  gave  pleasure  and  diffused 
mirth;    but   to  draw  upon   it   more   seriously 
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would  exhaust  it  at  once.  I  did  all  I  could. 
I  assembled  my  party,  and  implored  them  to 
read  their  books  to  themselves,  if  they  chose  it ; 
but  not  to  make  them  in  any  way  a  matter  of 
show  or  topic  of  conversation.  There  were 
murmurings  and  discontent ;  but  we  parted,  at 
last,  in  apparent  good-humour.  It  was  only 
apparent.  One  of  the  boys  represented  me  as  a 
cowardly  deserter  of  my  own  cause,  and  sum- 
mary punishment  being  high  in  favour  with 
the  ignorant  and  vehement,  they  determined, 
since  I  would  not  let  them  show  their  books, 
that  they  would  destroy  mine. 

"  A  bonfire  was  kindled,  and  some  of  the 
opposite  party  invited  to  enjoy  the  sport.  As 
each  article  of  my  property  was  cast  into  the 
flames,  a  general  shout  arose.  At  last,  becom- 
ing more  spiteful  from  the  indulgence  of  mis- 
chief, one  of  them,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of 
casting  my  favourite  Bible  into  the  fire,  ex- 
pressed particular  exultation,  because  it  was 
well  known  how  much  I  prized  this  book,  on 
account  of  the  observations  writtei/  in  it  by  my 
mother. 

"  Young  Lord  Walone,  who  was  chief  of  the 
other  party,  was  a  high-minded  youth ;  a  little 
too  fond  of  his  rank,  and  therefore  apt  to  be 
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offended  if  he  imagined  it  was  but  a  slight  thing 
in  the  eyes  of  others.  His  enmity  to  me  had 
arisen  from  a  fancied  neglect  on  my  part,  which 
I  would  have  apologized  for  at  the  time,  had  I 
not  unhappily  imbibed  on  my  side  so  inordinate 
a  veneration  for  the  antiquity  of  my  family, 
that  I  looked  upon  titles  as  perfectly  contemp- 
tible beside  it.  Quite  satisfied  that  Lord  Wa- 
lone  (whose  father  had  been  raised  to  the  Peer- 
age) was  my  inferior,  I  could  not  show  the 
respect  I  did  not  feel.  I  did  not  dislike  him 
for  his  rank,  but  I  forgot  that  it  existed ;  and 
this  oblivion  was  more  galling  to  one  of  his 
disposition  than  positive  defiance  would  have 
been.  It  was  from  such  slight  shades  of  feeling 
that  our  open  opposition  had  arisen  ;  but  as  we 
had  no  real  bitterness  in  our  tempers  either 
towards  people  in  general,  or  against  each 
other,  our  hostility  had  not  power  to  warp  any 
natural  rectitude  of  feeling  or  principle  we 
might  have  possessed ;  and  Lord  Walone  no 
sooner  heard  the  speech  of  my  quondam  friend, 
than  he  arrested  his  hand. 

'*  '  I  will,*  exclaimed  the  young  noble,  '  de- 
spoil and  annoy  the  foe  as  long  as  he  can  re- 
taliate, if  opportunity  serve :  but  the  characters 
of  the  dead  are  sacred  ;  we  cannot  restore  them : 
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and,  if  I   can   prevent   it,   they  shall   not  be 
destroyed.' 

"  The  multitude,  whether  young  or  old,  are 
proverbially  changeable  ;  the  shouts  and  uproar 
died  away,  and  many,  checked  in  their  career, 
grew  cold  and  reluctant  in  the  pursuit  of  even 
the  minor  branches  of  mischief.  It  was  at  this 
moment  that  I  reached  the  spot.  I  ran  hastily 
to  the  scene  of  tumult,  in  no  small  anxiety  for 
my  scanty  library.  I  looked  eagerly  around  for 
my  favourite  book  ;  and  the  crowd,  who  sud- 
denly sympathized  with  my  uneasiness,  just  as 
if  they  had  not  been  the  authors  of  it,  turned  to 
Lord  Walone,  almost  fearing  he  might  not  re- 
store me  what  he  had  just  preserved. 

"  He  answered  the  general  direction  of  their 
eyes  by  coming  forward  and  presenting  me  the 
book.  He  was  too  proud  to  add  a  word  of  ex- 
planation ;  and  his  air  was  not  only  cold,  but 
almost  scornful,  as  if  he  feared  the  action  might 
imply  a  wish  to  conciliate  me.  Fortunately,  I 
am  not  suspicious,  or  the  sight  of  the  burning 
fragrants  of  my  library,  combined  with  this 
book  in  the  hand  of  my  enemy,  might  have 
induced  me  to  surmise  that  he  was  the  contriver 
of  this  unpleasant  scheme  of  spoUation  ;  and  the 
surmises  of   children  are  usually  followed  by 
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accusation.  I  formed  no  conjecture,  lost  no  time 
in  suspicions,  but  directly  inquired  who  had  done 
me  this  evil,  and  why  ?  There  ran  a  murmur 
through  the  juvenile  assembly,  but  none  seemed 
disposed  to  stand  up  as  the  abettor  or  apologist 
of  the  wrong  that  had  been  done  me. 

" '  At  least,'  I  exclaimed,  '  if  I  am  not  to 
know  who  has  injured  me,  tell  me  who  has 
served  me  ?  To  whom  do  I  owe  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  book  ?' 

"  Instantly  many  voices  arose  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  exertions  of  my  enemy.  I  looked 
around  for  him — he  was  gone.  I  inquired  the 
way  he  had  taken,  and  lost  no  time  in  following 
him.  I  leaped  a  stile  at  the  foot  of  our  play- 
ground, and  beheld  the  object  of  my  pursuit 
seated  on  the  bank  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge, 
apparently  occupied  in  gazing  at  something  he 
held  in  his  hand.  He  looked  up  at  ray  sudden 
approach,  and  coloured,  as  he  was  apt  to  do  when 
any  thing  affected  him.  He  arose,  and  holding 
out  to  me  the  piece  of  card  he  had  been  con- 
templating said, 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  retain  this ;  it  fell  by 
accident  out  of  your  book." 

"  It  was  a  small,  but  very  spirited  sketch  of 
Antonia,  which  I  had  been  looking  at  but  the 
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evening  before,  and,  instead  of  restoring  to  its 
case,  had  from  laziness  placed  it  in  the  book  I 
was  reading.  I  cannot  tell  you  at  this  distance 
of  time  the  exact  words  of  the  conversation 
that  ensued  ;  but  I  conclude  I  was  very  eloquent 
in  my  thanks,  for  the  pride  of  Lord  Walone 
gave  way  ;  and  as  he  was  not  a  person  to  do 
things  by  halves,  we  no  sooner  decided  that  we 
were  not  enemies,  and  never  could  have  been 
intended  to  be  so,  than  we  discovered  we  were 
exactly  formed  to  be  friends.  How  much  the 
picture  of  Antonia  contributed  towards  effecting 
this  discovery,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  ;  it  is 
certain  that  Walone  felt  and  expressed  the  most 
lively  admiration  of  its  beauty,  and  no  small 
desire  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  ori- 
ginal. 

"  This  was  effected  sooner  than  either  of  us 
thought  likely.  We  both  left  school  for  college 
a  few  months  after  our  new-born  friendship 
commenced.  Walone  was  two  years  my  senior, 
but  circumstances  over  which  we  had  no  con- 
troul  delayed  his  reception  at  the  University, 
and  accelerated  mine.  Since  the  period  of  my 
uncle's  disgraceful  marriage,  no  intercourse 
had  existed  between  him  and  my  father.  He 
heard  of  me  by  chance  from  a  schoolfellow,  and 
p  5 
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was  SO  well-pleased  with  what  my  good-natured 
companion  thought  fit  to  relate  of  me,  that  he 
wrote  to  the  master  of  the  school,  to  say,  that  if 
his  account  of  my  conduct  and  abilities  tallied 
with  the  one  which  had  reached  him,  he  desired 
I  might  be  informed  that  he  would  pay  my 
college  expenses. 

''  I  had  the  good  luck  to  be  a  favourite  with 
the  master,  who  immediately  sent  for  me ;  and 
instead  of  showing  me  the  letter,  in  which  were 
many  observations,  and  a  general  tone  of  arro- 
gance,  that  would  have  revolted  me  at  once, 
he  mentioned  my  uncle's  offer  as  the  kindest, 
most  useful,  and  most  flattering  that  could  be 
made  me,  and  congratulated  me  on  being  the 
means,  through  my  general  popularity,  of  heal- 
ing a  family  breach  which  ought  never  to  have 
existed.     I  was  pretty  well  aware  that  my  fa- 
ther never  could  be  got  to  acknowledge  for  his 
sister  so  vulgar  and  lowborn  a  person  as  Mrs. 
Solway,  but  I  was  not  insensible  to  my  own  im- 
proved prospects.     I  had  sighed  to  go  to  col- 
lege, and,  though  I  never  said  so,  felt  that  the 
thing  was  impossible.     My  father's  pride  would 
prevent  my  going  upon  an  uncomfortable  foot- 
ing, and  his  poverty  would  hardly  allow  of  my 
going  on  any  other. 
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^'  I  was  dazzled  and  delighted ;  at  the  same 
time  I  felt  hurt  for  my  father  that  the  offer 
should  not  have  been  made  to  him.  My  master, 
compassionating  my  perplexity,  told  me  I  need 
do  nothing  at  present,  as  he  must  first  answer 
Mr.  Solway's  letter,  and  it  would  be  time 
enough  for  me  to  thank  him  when  I  was  sup- 
posed to  be  acquainted  with  his  good  intentions ; 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  he  would  write  a  line  to 
my  father  and  place  the  matter  in  a  proper  light. 
You  will  think  me  very  vain  to  mention  my 
father's  answer,  but  the  impression  it  made  on 
me  was  so  great  I  cannot  refrain  from  it.  He 
wrote  a  very  short  acknowledgment  of  my  mas- 
ter's letter,  and  signified  his  consent  to  the  ar- 
rangement ;  not  in  direct  terms,  but  by  the  fol- 
lowing phrase : — 

"  '  I  am  glad  my  brother  has  discernment 
enough  left  to  appreciate  Frederick's  talents, 
and  to  feel  that  he  is  reflecting  honour  on  the 
family  by  giving  them  a  wider  scope." 

'*  To  you  there  can  be  little  in  these  words 
beyond  the  expression  of  parental  pride  ;  to  me 
they  were  as  a  talisman.  I  knew  that  my 
father  was  in  the  habit  of  admiring  all  that  be- 
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longed  to  himself  in  any  way,  and  had  at  all 
times  overrated  his  children.  I  was  so  well 
aware  of  this,  that  I  fancied  myself  neither  the 
better  nor  the  cleverer  for  the  eulogium  ;  but  it 
affected  me  inexpressibly — it  is  so  pleasant  to 
know  that  people  are  proud  of  you  !  I  was  so 
enchanted  to  see  it  was  that  feeling  which  saved 
my  father  all  bitterness  and  mortification  at  re- 
ceiving benefits  from  a  person  with  whom  he 
was  not  upon  terms  ! 

"  The  intoxication  of  these  thoughts  was 
somewhat  calmed  by  a  cold  epistle  from  my 
uncle,  desiring  me  to  visit  him  on  my  way  home. 
I  did  so,  and  was  rather  annoyed  to  find  my  be- 
nefactor an  opiniated,  dictatorial  old  man,  and 
his  wife  coarser  in  face,  form,  manners,  and  dispo- 
sition than  any  one  I  had  ever  met  with.  The 
children  were  worse  educated  than  any  thing  you 
can  imagine  ;  cowed  in  their  father'^s  presence  to 
be  petted  by  their  mother.  I  escaped  from  this 
ill-managed  family  to  my  own  quiet  home,  where 
my  stepmother  at  least  looked  and  spoke  like  a 
gentlewoman  ;  and  my  dear  Antonia,  like  some 
poet's  vision,  seemed  to  inspire  all  who  ap- 
proached her  with  some  of  her  own  elegance 
and  loveliness.  I  spent  a  few  very  happy  weeks, 
and  then  plunged  into  a  very  different  world, 
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but  which  had,  at  least,  the  attraction  of  no- 
velty. 

"  I  was  called  home  to  witness  much  afflic- 
tion. A  contagious  fever  had  long  been  in  the 
town  nearest  my  father's  dwelling ;  it  at  last 
reached  his  family.  All  the  children  were  at- 
tacked, and  two  fell  victims  to  it.  These  two 
were  my  next  brothers ;  they  were  very  fine 
boys ;  and  poor  Antonia  was  particularly  at- 
tached to  them,  because,  as  soon  as  she  came 
from  school,  they  had  been  given  up  to  her 
management, 'and  had  received  instruction  from 
none  but  her.  I  feared  her  tender  nature  would 
sink  beneath  the  blow,  and  was  but  little  com- 
forted to  see  her  look  calm,  and  strive  to  occupy 
herself  as  usual.  Grief  could  not  with  her  ex- 
press itself  with  vehemence  or  bitterness,  but  it 
preyed  upon  her,  and  silently  wore  away  her 
strength,  both  physical  and  mental.  She  had 
never  had  high  spirits,  and  as  she  seemed  after 
our  loss  but  little  paler  or  thinner  than  before, 
and  smiled  almost  as  often,  my  father  thought 
her  recovering. 

"  He  yielded,  however,  to  my  wishes,  and 
agreed  to  send  her  from  home  for  a  little  change. 
It  was  a  great  exertion  to  her,  and  she  opposed 
it  at  first ;  but  perceiving  I  had  set  my  heart 
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on  the  plan,  she  gave  a  reluctant  consent. 
She  was  to  make  a  tour  in  Wales,  with  a  very 
pleasant  person,  a  distant  relation  of  my  mo- 
t  her''s,  and  to  pay  several  visits  with  her  on  their 
way  home.  There  is  an  age  when  the  mind, 
broken  in  to  suffering,  surmounts  it  better 
quietly  and  alone  ;  but  young  minds  are  suscep- 
tible of  many  impressions,  and  in  the  pleasure  of 
a  new  feeling  and  a  freshly-acquired  idea, 
much  of  former  painful  thoughts  fades  imper- 
ceptibly away.  It  was  so  with  Antonia :  de- 
lighted with  beautiful  scenery,  a  language  and 
manners  of  which  she  knew  nothing,  her  spi- 
rits regained  their  elasticity  and  her  mind  its 
tone.  She  was  able  to  enjoy  her  visits,  which, 
when  she  left  home,  she  thought  so  impossible, 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  of  her  from 
every  one  as  looking  more  beautiful  and  cheer- 
ful than  ever. 

"  Among  the  houses  at  which  she  was  stay- 
ing, none  was  quitted  with  so  much  regret  as 
Walone  Park.  The  young  lord  was  then  at 
home,  and  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  my 
sister  seemed  so  natural,  that  even  his  father 
and  mother,  Lord  and  Lady  Victor,  did  not 
consider  it  as  likely  to  become  serious.  Lady 
Victor  was  a  relation  of  ours,  and  a  good-na- 
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tured  woman  :  she  admired  Antonia  so  much 
herself,  that  she  would  not  have  forgiven  her  son 
for  neglecting  her;  but  as  the  title  was  not 
rich,  she  did  not  wish  her  son  to  marry  any  one 
so  deficient  in  fortune  as  my  sister.  Walone, 
aware  of  this,  affected  an  air  of  levity  in  his 
admiration,  that  blinded  his  parents,  but  often 
deeply  wounded  the  object  of  his  attachment. 

"  She  returned  home  more  lovely  than  I  had 
yet  seen  her,  and  with  so  bright  a  colour,  that 
she  almost  forfeited  her  former  appellation  of 
the  hlush  rose;  but  she  had  a  restless,  unquiet 
countenance,  so  unlike  the  calm  and  serenity 
I  was  wont  to  admire  on  her  features,  that  I 
did  not  half  like  the  change.  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  from  whence  it  proceeded, 
for  my  uncle  was  impatient  for  my  visit :  and 
as  he  was  really  kind  to  me,  I  tried  to  over- 
come the  dislike  I  felt  to  staying  with  him. 
Time  passed  on  : — I  was  aware  Walone  saw  my 
sister  frequently,  but  I  thought  nothing  of  it; 
and  satisfied  that  she  was  well,  and  as  comfort- 
able at  home  as  our  straitened  income  admitted 
of  her  being,  I  turned  my  mind  wholly  to  my 
profession,  which  was  the  law ;  I  removed  to 
town  and  studied  very  perseveringly. 

"  Just  as  I  was  upon  the  point   of  setting 
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forth  in  the  world  by  myself,  and  going  my 
first  circuit,  my  uncle  cast  me  off.  Two  of  his 
daughters  were  then  young  girls,  that  might 
have  been  taken  into  public,  had  there  been 
any  one  capable  of  ta^ng  them  out.  As  there 
was  not,  they  saw  but  little  company,  and  that 
of  so  inferior  a  sort,  that  I  was  looked  upon  as 
a  very  great  person,  and  much  pains  taken  to 
please  me.  I  was  obliged  to  them :  they  were 
good-humoured  giddy  things,  ignorant  enough, 
but  they  were  my  cousins  ;  and  I  was  glad  some- 
times to  escape  from  their  father  and  mother, 
to  walk,  or  dance,  or  play  with  them.  If  they 
could  not  converse,  they  were  very  good  romps  ; 
and  as  I  had  high  spirits,  I  was  content  to  take 
them  in  their  own  way. 

"  The  familiarity  this  way  of  going  on  produ- 
ced, was  mistaken  by  Mrs.  Solway  for  aifection, 
the  most  unlike  thing  to  it  possible ;  and  she 
communicated  her  opinions  to  her  husband.  He 
was  rejoiced  at  the  circumstance,  but  desired  no- 
thing might  be  said  to  me  till  we  were  all  older. 
Mr.  Solway  nourished  his  project  in  silence 
two  years,  during  which  time  he  so  often  thought 
himself  so  peculiarly  generous  to  give  his  daugh- 
ter and  her  fortune  to  his  penniless  nephew, 
that  he  could  of  course  not  be  prepared  for  any 
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disappointment.  Mrs.  Solway  had  talked  her 
eldest  girl  into  the  belief  of  my  attachment  and 
her  own ;  so  that  when  I  was  summoned  to  lis- 
ten to  this  family  project,  I  found  it  all  so 
arranged,  that  it  seemed  scarce  possible  to  escape. 
I  pleaded  in  vain  my  youth  and  poverty,  and 
took  refuge  in  what  I  believed  to  be  my  cou- 
sin's indifference,  but  I  found  myself  met  at 
every  point. 

"  I  was  inexpressibly  annoyed,  but  not  for  a 
moment  undecided.  I  said  every  thing  I  could 
think  of  that  was  grateful  to  my  uncle  and 
kind  and  affectionate  to  my  cousins;  but  an- 
nounced my  determination  to  marry  neither  of 
them.  Mr.  Solway  had  more  patience  with  me 
than  he  was  apt  to  have  with  any  one,  and  talk- 
ed of  giving  me  time  to  consider  ;  but  the  dis- 
cussion was  so  disagreeable  to  me,  that  1  deter- 
mined it  should  never  be  renewed ;  and  irritated 
by  this  eagerness  to  put  an  end  to  his  long- 
cherished  scheme,  he  gave  way  at  last  to  his  in- 
dignation, forbade  me  his  house,  and  never  saw 
me  after. 

"  His  two  daughters  married  shortly  after : 
the  one  I  was  to  have  taken  in  spite  of  myself,  ran 
away  with  an  actor,  whom  she  had  fallen  in  love 
with  merely  by  seeing  him  on  the  stage,  and 
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was  never  forgiven  by  her  father.  The  other 
was  united  to  a  very  respectable  man  in  trade, 
who  quarrelled  with  my  uncle  about  her  for- 
tune, which  Mr.  Solway  chose  to  retain  in  his 
own  hands,  more  from  the  love  of  power  than 
from  any  tincture  of  avarice.  Meanwhile  my 
prospects  were  somewhat  overcast ;  but  I  was 
young  and  sanguine,  and  never  repented  the 
refusal  that  lost  me  my  uncle's  favour.  Pri- 
vation was  not  new  to  me ;  for^  though  my 
allowance  had  hitherto  been  ample,  I  had  spent 
it  almost  all  on  my  father  and  his  family. 

"  I  lost,  therefore,  a  most  lively  gratification, 
but  no  individual  indulgence ;  and  it  is  the 
lamentations  of  egotism  alone  that  give  dark- 
ness and  discontent  to  vexation.  I  worked 
hard,  formed  pleasant  acquaintance,  and  though 
I  would  not  particularly  desire  to  go  over  again 
that  period  of  my  life,  I  did  not  want  for  agree- 
able moments,  or  even  for  great  pleasures,  when 
I  held  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  Antonia.  I 
had  not  been  at  home  for  a  year  and  a  half  near- 
ly. When  I  did  go,  how  was  I  shocked  at  the 
change  in  my  late  blooming  sister !  When  the 
first  flush  of  joyful  emotion  at  meeting  had  sub- 
sided, her  complexion  faded  to  the  uniform 
transparent   whiteness  of  alabaster:  her  heavy 
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blue  eyes,  that  used  to  seek  mine  with  so  much 
pleasure,  sank  languidly  beneath  my  anxious 
gaze  ;  and  her  bending,  feeble  form  had  an  ap- 
pearance of  helplessness  so  foreign  to  the  airy 
grace  for  which  it  had  been  so  admired,  that  I 
could  hardly  fancy  her  the  same  person. 

"  My  father  I  found  almost  accustomed  to 
the  change.  He  said  she  was  not  what  she  had 
been  ;  and  he  had  tried  several  things  at  first, 
but  with  little  effect,  and  feared  she  would 
now  always  be  delicate.  I  could  not  think  that 
was  all;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  look- 
ed to  the  future  with  dread.  Antonia  was  to- 
lerably cheerful,  but  she  was  unable  to  make 
the  smallest  exertion  either  of  mind  or  body  ; 
and  evidently  shrank  from  emotion,  as  feeling 
herself  too  feeble  to  contend  with  it.  Mary, 
the  youngest  of  my  mother's  children,  was  doat- 
ingly  fond  of  her,  and  watched  her  with  the 
greatest  assiduity.  She  soon  confided  all  her 
fears  to  me,  and  expressed  much  bitterness 
against  Lord  Walone,  who  was,  she  said,  the 
cause  of  all  Antonia's  suffering.  The  notion 
that  any  one  could  trifle  with  her  feelings  and 
endanger  her  life,  fired  my  blood  at  once.  I 
never  remember  to  have  been  furiously  angry 
with    any  one   before   or   since.     My  violence 
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terrified  my  young  sister,  who  sought  to  pal- 
liate what  she  had  said ;  but  I  was  no  longer 
reasonable,  and  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  the  whole  history  of  Antonia^s  attach- 
ment. 

"  It  was  soon  told.  Lord  W.  loved  her  as  soon 
as  he  saw  her,  and  told  her  so :  he  trusted  to 
time  for  bringing  the  consent  of  his  parents. 
Confident  in  his  own  constancy,  he  did  not  see  the 
endless  anxiety  to  which  he  exposed  my  sister. 
To  a  noble  temper  a  clandestine  engagement  is 
inexpressibly  galling  :  her  delicacy  was  wound- 
ed at  die  thought  that  she  could  never  be  cor- 
dially received  by  her  lover'*s  family,  and  would 
always  be  looked  upon  as  having  injured  him. 
She  had  neither  spirits  nor  strength  to  contend 
witli  her  uncertain  fate.  It  was  a  perpetual  strug- 
gle, that  required  less  feeling  and  more  energy 
than  was  her  portion.  Men  have  many  things 
to  do  and  to  think  of,  which  are  unconnected  with 
each  other ;  but  women's  feelings  are  more  ex- 
clusive. There  is  no  pursuit,  how  simple  soever 
in  appearance  ;  no  contemplation,  however  sub- 
lime in  fact,  with  which  they  do  not  continue 
to  blend  the  recollection  of  a  beloved  object. 
It  is  the  one  present  thought  that  gilds  or 
embitters  every  thing  around  them.     The  will 
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of  Providence  was  no  doubt  to  soften,  by  this 
eternal  flow  of  the  affections,  their  state  of  de- 
pendence. So  often  in  sohtude,  so  frequently 
helpless,  what  would  they  do  without  this 
faculty  of  dwelling  for  ever  on  what  is  dear  to 
them  ?  It  is  their  thoughts  alone  which  give 
them  activity  and  life,  for  their  actions  are 
circumscribed ;  yet,  how  often  is  there  more  to 
relate  in  their  apparently  mononotous  existence 
than  in  ours  ! 

"  I  cannot  trust  myself,  even  now,  to  dwell 
on  what  those  deep  and  silent  feelings  were 
that  blasted  the  fresh  spring  of  my  Antonia's 
days.  I  guessed  them  in  part,  as  I  listened  to 
Mary's  recital.  Had  I  known  all  that  was 
then  told  me  sooner,  I  should  at  once  have 
urged  my  sister  nobly  to  have  sacrificed  her 
hope  of  happiness  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
given  up  her  lover,  or  else  at  once  to  have 
set  his  parents''  wishes  at  defiance  and  married 
him  at  the  moment.  Any  thing  would  have 
been  wiser  than  the  cruel  suspense  she  had  en- 
dured. Now  it  was  too  late  to  speak  to  her. 
She  was  not  in  a  state  to  bear  agitation,  and 
I  doubted  whether  even  the  fulfilment  of  her 
hopes  would  save  her  from  that  mysterious 
power,   whose    prey    I    already   thought   her. 
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StiJl,  it  was  her  best/ her  only  chance — and 
with  a  wounded  heart  and  burning  brain  I 
set  off  the  following  day  for  Walone  Park. 

"  I  meant  to  represent  my  fears  and  opinions 
faithfully  to  my  young  friend,  and  to  speak  also 
to  his  parents.     Walone  was  absent,  but  Lord 
and  Lady  Victor  received  me   with  their  usual 
kindness,  and  heard  me  with  no  small  surprise. 
They  sympathized  with  my  feehngs,  and  griev- 
ed for  Antonia — but  they  frankly  owned  it  was 
not  a  match  they  desired.     I  was  relieved  by 
the  friendly  and  candid  manner  in  which  they 
replied  to  me,  and  agreed  to  stay  till  Walone's 
return,    as  they  would  say  nothing  decidedly, 
till   they  had    spoken  to  him  and  judged    by 
themselves  of  the  fervour  of  his   attachment. 
He  came,  and  at  first  was  very  angry  at   my 
interference,  and  declared  I  had  by  my  rash- 
ness  ruined   both  him    and  my   sister.     I   re- 
mained alone  in  the  great  library,  while  Walone, 
summoned  to  his  mother's  dressing-room,  was 
giving  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
his  love  for  Antonia.     It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
fate  of  my  sister  hung  upon  this  conference; 
and  the  intense  anxiety   I  endured,   gave  me 
some  idea  of  what  she  herself  had  been  so  long 
suffering. 
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"  I  moved  from  one  chair  to  another,  from 
one  window  to  the  next,  trying  to  summon  for- 
titude and  forbearance  to  my  aid,  yet  shudder- 
ing as  the  sound  of  a  voice  reached  me  :  at  one 
moment,  impatiently  hoping  they  had  done  ;  at 
another,  fearing  so  short  a  discussion  must  be 
fatal  to  the  happiness,  if  not  to  the  existence  of 
one  I  so  fondly  loved.  My  mouth  got  hot  and 
parched  ;  my  eyes,  strained  with  looking  on  va- 
cancy, seemed  to  emit  sparks  of  fire  :  I  closed 
them,  and  sat  perfectly  still.  It  was  intolerable: 
I  started  up,  and  walked  out :  I  could  breathe 
no  better  in  the  Park  than  in  the  library  ;  but 
I  could  see  the  window  of  the  room  where  the 
deliberation  which  I  had  myself  provoked,  and 
yet  dreaded,  was  taking  place.  I  was  so  intently 
gazing  upon  it,  that  I  heard  not  an  approaching 
step,  and  saw  nothing  near  me  till  Walone  laid  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder.  I  started,  and  was  vexed 
with  myself  at  feeling  that  I  changed  counte- 
nance. Walone,  however,  was  little  disposed  to 
observe  me :  he  was  himself  much  agitated,  and 
had  an  expression  of  irresolution,  the  more  pain- 
ful from  being  so  unusual  to  him. 

"  He  told  me,  his  father  and  mother  had 
acted  ver}^  kindly  and  openly  by  him,  but  at  the 
same  time  declared  their  inability  to  increase  his 
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allowance.  It  was  then  for  him  to  decide  if  he 
could  keep  a  family  on  what  hitherto  had  not 
kept  himself ;  and  if  his  pride  would  be  satis- 
fied at  seeing  his  wife,  unable  to  support  her 
rank,  shrinking  into  obscurity,  and  forgotten  or 
neglected  by  his  gay  friends.  This  was  touch- 
ing him  nearly,  for  Walone's  pride  was  una- 
bated. A  momentary  fit  of  indignation  kept  me 
silent.  All  this  he  should  have  known  before, 
and  I  felt  it  so  keenly,  that  I  determined  not  to 
speak  till  I  was  quite  master  of  myself.  Wa- 
lone  heeded  me  not. 

*'  He  took  my  arm,  and  we  walked  slowly 
and  silently  homewards.  We  had  a  melancholy 
and  constrained  dinner.  I  was  the  calmest  and 
coldest  of  the  party,  though  in  one  sense  more 
unhappy  than  the  others,  because  I  felt  I  had 
lost  my  sister.  Walone  was  in  that  state  of 
mind  which  could  easily  have  been  influenced 
by  a  word  from  me,  but  I  was  little  disposed  to 
such  interference.  If  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
her  present  comfort  that  he  should  marry  her, 
I  knew  it  to  be  no  less  essential  to  her  future 
happiness,  that  he  should  not  repent  having 
done  so.  What  he  did  of  his  own  free  will, 
he  was  firm  enough  to  stand  by,  and  make  the 
best  of ;  what  he  did  by  the  persuasion  of  othe 
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was  likely  to  meet  a  very  different  fate.  I 
spoke  therefore  of  politics,  of  county  news — of 
any  thing  rather  than  what  engrossed  me,  but 
Walone  gave  short  and  hurried  answers,  and  we 
sank  by  degrees  into  silence.  At  last  he 
said  abruptly, 

" '  Frederick,  I  know  you  have  so  little  es- 
teem for  wealth,  that  you  will  not  think  it  im- 
pertinent, if  I  ask  you  how  you  have  so  long 
contrived  to  exist  upon  nothing  ?' 

"  I  could  scarcely  help  smihng,  at  perceiving 
the  train  of  his  thoughts ;  and  rephed  slightly, 
'  I  fear  to  be  taken  for  a  conjuror,  if  I  answer 
such  a  question.' 

"'  I  am  in  earnest,'  said  Walone  impatiently; 
'  and  I  intreat  you  therefore  not  to  be  in  a 
joke.' 

"  *  I  don't  very  well  know  how  to  answer  you 
in  earnest ;  for  no  one  exists  upon  nothing ;  and 
what  is  little  to  one  man,  is  often  much  to 
another.' 

" '  But  have  you  ever  had  much,  according 
to  our  view  of  the  matter  ?' 

"  '  Our  view  of  the  matter  is  not  the  same, 
for  your  present  allowance  would  make  me  afflu- 
ent. It  is  true,  that  I  once  had  more  from  my 
uncle,  and  it  made  me  very  happy  ;  because,  as 
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you  know,  my  family  is  large  and  poor ;  but  I 
spent  then  but  little  more  on  myself  than  I 
now  do,  and  therefore  I  had  never  much^ — ^not 
half  so  much  as  I  could  comfortably  have 
spent.' 

"  •  That  brings  me  to  what  I  want  to  know 
— ^how,  on  so  little  have  you  contrived  to  look 
like  others  ?' 

"  *  I  have  not  looked  like  others ;  but  I  at- 
tracted nobody's  attention,  and  therefore  I  was 
supposed  to  look  like  others.  I  have  had  but 
one  rule  all  my  life,  to  go  without  whatever  1 
was  not  quite  certain  of  paying  for  conveni- 
ently ;  and  I  have  gone  without  most  things. 
By  this  means,  as  I  wanted  no  one's  assistance, 
no  one  shrank  from  me ;  as  I  had  no  debts,  no 
one  had  any  power  over  me.  I  was  able  and 
wiUing,  consequently,  to  enjoy  society ;  and  I 
was  kept  by  necessity  out  of  many  pursuits 
which  I  was  supposed  to  avoid  from  prudence. 
General  principles  are  no  doubt  the  same  for 
every  one ;  yet  I  do  not  deny,  that  your  situa- 
tion making  you  more  conspicuous,  you  could 
not  do  what  I  have  done,  and  still  continue  to 
do.  What  is  called  discretion  in  a  poor  com- 
moner, is  often  reckoned  stinginess  in  the  peer ; 
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and  even  if  others  would  forget  his  rank,  he 
never  forgets  it  himself.* 

"  *  And  ought  he .?'  asked  Walone  impetu- 
ously. 

"  '  That  is  difficult  to  answer,  unless  we  come 
to  particular  situations.  The  noble  is  some- 
times higher  than  the  man ;  and,  in  that  case, 
he  is  right  to  stick  to  his  rank,  as  the  only  thing 
about  him  worth  remembering.  But  some  have 
the  ambition  to  soar  above  their  titles,  and  such 
men  are  guided  by  their  own  feelings,  and  not 
the  opinions  of  others,  as  to  what  is  incumbent 
upon  them  to  do,  as  a  branch  of  the  aristocracy 
of  the  land.' 

"  '  Surely/  said  Lord  Victor  mildly,  '  it  is 
wiser  to  be  guided  by  the  general  opinion  and 
custom  as  to  what  is  fitting  our  station,  than 
to  strike  out  new  paths  for  ourselves,  and,  in 
the  attempt  to  become  more  than  others,  actu- 
ally sink  ourselves  into  something  less  ?'' 

"  'Without  doubt,  my  Lord,  your  rule  is  the 
very  best  general  one,  because  it  is  the  rule  for 
mediocrity,  and  we  all  know  thnt  is  the  com- 
mon lot.  As  we  are  very  liable  to  overrate  our- 
selves, it  is  safe  to  adhere  to  such  rules,  and 
always  absurd  indeed  to  depart  from  them, 
Q  2 
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unless  we  can  do  it  consistently,  and  upon  a 
higher  principle  than  that  which  is  usually 
supposed  to  actuate  us.  To  step  out  of  our 
character  and  habits  for  once,  and  then  return 
to  them  again,  is  only  to  betray  a  momentary 
impulse  of  passion,  and  a  relapse  into  weak- 
ness."* 

"'You  are  severe,'  said  Walone  gloomily, 
who  applied  my  observation  to  himself.  I  had 
not  intended  to  do  so,  but  I  could  not  retract 
what  was  honestly  my  opinion. 

"  We  parted  coldly  at  nigbt,  and  I  announced 
my  intention  of  leaving  them  the  following 
morning  too  early  to  see  them  any  more.  They 
kindly  urged  my  stay,  and  I  thought  it  hand- 
some of  them  to  do  so,  as  my  mere  presence 
might  have  had  an  influence  contrary  to  their 
wishes.  I  was  not,  however,  tempted  to  wait 
the  fluctuations  of  Walone's  plans,  and  with 
the  dawn  I  had  left  the  castle.  I  had  a  few 
miles  to  walk  to  a  spot  at  which  I  was  to  meet 
the  coach,  and  with  a  little  boy  to  serve  as 
guide  and  to  carry  my  baggage,  I  set  forth. 
At  the  Park-gate  I  found  Walone  awaiting  me : 
he  looked  oppressed  and  out  of  spirits,  but  he 
was  more  affectionate  than  the  evening  before. 
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"  '  I  have  written  to  Antonia,'  said  he ;  '  will 
you  take  the  letter  ?' 

"  'Willingly  ;  nor  do  I  require,  like  most  pri- 
vate messengers,  to  know  the  contents.  All  I 
hope  is,  that  you  have  said  nothing  abrupt  that 
may  in  her  present  state  of  health  be  injurious. 
If  you  have  done  so,  I  must  decline  your  com- 
mission. It  is  sometimes  essential  that  these 
things  should  be  done,  and  then,  no  doubt,  in 
most  cases,  the  sooner  the  better;  but  this 
perhaps  is  a  peculiar  case.'  I  tried  to  still  the 
pulsations  of  my  heart  as  I  spoke,  for  I  felt 
humbled  and  wounded  at  having  to  implore 
the  compassion  of  any  one  for  my  sister.  Wa- 
lone  looked  at  me  with  a  melancholy  smile. 

"  '  You  think,  then,  I  have  got  up  at  this 
agreeable  hour  to  give  you  the  still  more  agreea- 
ble intellicrence  that  I  desert  Antonia  ?  I  am  not 
quite  so  bad.  I  confess  to  you,  that  when  first 
I  knew  your  sister,  I  foresaw  no  other  obstacle 
to  our  union  than  the  will  of  my  parents.  That 
I  imagined  time  might  change.  I  find  now, 
that  without  making  sacrifices,  which  I  should 
be  the  last  person  to  wish  them  to  do,  they 
cannot  act  otherwise;  and  therefore,  that  in 
common  sense  and  prudence  I   ought  to  look 
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out  for  an  heiress.  It  is  unlucky  that  my  fa- 
ther can  give  no  more,  for  it  would  not  matter 
which  of  us,  Antonia  or  I,  had  the  money,  so 
that  one  of  us  had  it.  We  shall  not  be  com- 
fortable, I  fear,  together,  but  we  shall  be  worse 
apart ;  for  this  attachment  began  too  early,  and 
has  lasted  too  long  to  be  crushed  by  the  mere 
voice  of  worldly  prudence.  This  is  not  now  a 
case  that  will  improve  by  time;  therefore,  I 
think,  the  sooner  we  are  married  the  better.  I 
have  written  her  to  that  effect ;  and  I  give  you 
the  letter,  that  you  may  prepare  her  tender  spi- 
rits, and  prevent  her  suffering  by  surprise.' 

"  This  was  a  commission  I  was  little  disposed 
to  decline,  and  we  continued  to  converse  on  a 
subject  so  interesting  to  us  both,  till  we  reached 
the  coach.  I  got  into  it  very  considerably  agi- 
tated. I  feared  to  ask  myself  if  this  turn  in 
Antonia's  affairs  would  really  restore  her  health  ? 
whether,  in  her  delicate  state,  she  was  prepared 
for  the  trials  Walone's  narrow  circumstances, 
combined  with  his  peculiar  disposition,  would 
abundantly  offer?  whether,  if  she  detected 
any  lurking  reluctance  on  his  part,  she  would 
accept  him  ?.t  all  ?  As  we  cannot  dive  into  the 
future,  it  would  be  wise  to  spare  all  such  con- 
jectures ;  but  not  to  hazard  them  is  quite  im- 
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possible,   whenever  we  really  are  interested  in 
the  event. 

"  You  do  not,  however,  want  to  know  by  what 
circuitous  ways  I  informed  my  gentle  sister  of 
my  recent  visit  and  its  result.  Of  course,  I  did 
not  wound  her  by  mentioning  any  part  I  had  in 
the  business.  It  passed  over  as  a  common  re- 
collection of  former  friendship  on  my  part,  and 
I  left  her  to  imagine  I  had  received  from  Wa- 
lone  the  first  intimation  of  their  engagement. 
He  came  himself  shortly  after;  and  if  some 
traces  of  my  first  anger  still  lived  in  my  breast, 
they  gave  way  to  compassion  for  the  wretched- 
ness he  endured  on  perceiving  the  great  alter- 
ation in  Antonia.  Miserable  at  it  himself,  he 
was  indignant  with  every  one  else  who  alluded 
to  it,  and  continually  asserted  he  had  never 
seen  her  look  so  well,  or  half  so  lovely.  Such 
observations  could  only  be  received  in  silence, 
and  our  silence  angered  him  as  much  as  our 
opposition  might  have  done. 

"  Antonia  meanwhile,  always  happy  in  his 
presence,  faded  away  with  the  smile  of  affec- 
tion and  enjoyment  on  her  still  beautiful  fea- 
tures. The  day  was  fixed  for  her  marriage ; 
Lord  and  Lady  Victor  came  kindly  to  see  her ; 
every  attention  to  her  comfort  and  her  wishes 
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was  shown  by  every  one,  and  her  last  hours 
would  have  been  happy  ones,  had  not  all  this 
increased  the  pang  of  separation.  The  day 
preceding  the  one  fixed  for  her  union  with 
Walone,  she  was  too  feeble  to  leave  her  bed ; 
and  the  day  that  followed  it,  her  sacrifice  was 
accepted." 

Sol  way  paused  for  a  moment,  and  Sir  Hu- 
bert saw,  in  the  anguished  expression  such  re- 
collections excited,  how  heavy  the  blow  must 
have  been  at  the  time  it  fell. 

"  I  was  soon  after  obliged  to  leave  home,'' 
resumed  he,  "  and  I  did  it,  I  confess,  with  a 
cold  oppression  at  my  heart,  that  looked  like 
indifference.  Every  day  I  felt  Antonia's  loss 
more  and  more.  She  was  not  only  my  earliest 
and  dearest  friend — she  was  my  only  one.  I 
had  many  acquaintances,  and  felt  for  many  a 
portion  of  interest ;  but  no  one  but  Antonia 
was  necessary  to  my  daily  comfort,  associated 
with  my  continual  occupation ;  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  all  my  reveries.  Without  her,  my  fu- 
ture was  as  blank  as  my  present  was  cheerless. 
The  days  I  had  been  accustomed  to  receive 
letters  from  her  were  for  very  a  long  time  hard 
to  get  over.  After  many  hours  of  struggle 
and  toil  would  the  thought  of  her  steal  like  a 
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soft  vision  over  my  soul,  soothe  my  weariness, 
and  invigorate  my  hopes. 

"  It  seemed  to  me  now  hardly  worth  while 
to  think  or  feel ;  for  I  had  none  to  tell  my 
thoughts  or  feelings  to,  none  who  cared  for 
either  as  she  had  done.  I  do  believe  that  I 
left  off  thinking  and  feeling  for  a  time  ;  impres- 
sions, feeble  impressions,  were  made  on  my 
brain,  and  died  away  for  want  of  sufficient  in- 
terest in  them  to  analyze  and  comprehend  them. 
I  was  fortunately  obliged  to  attend  to  my  pro- 
fession. I  did  it,  indeed,  with  little-  alacrity, 
but  I  did  it,  and  soon  learned  to  rejoice  that  I 
had  it  to  do  ;  for  it  was  better  to  think  of  dull 
things  than  painful  ones ;  and  left  to  myself,  the 
latter  would  return.  Walone  had  gone  abroad  ; 
he  was  much  to  be  pitied,  and  I  pitied  him  ;  but 
I  was  jealous  of  my  own  grief,  and  was  con- 
vinced that  it  would  survive  his,  though  it 
looked  less  vehement. 

"  Time  went  on,  and  all  things  continued 
their  course  as  they  did  when  I  cared  how  they 
went.  My  natural  good  spirits  lightened  the 
weight  of  existence.  I  had  a  kind  of  moderate 
satisfaction  in  many  things,  momentary  impres- 
sions of  pleasure  and  mirth ;  but  any  thing  that 
strongly  excited  me  continued  to  be  very  pain- 
a5 
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ful,  for  then  I  looked  round  naturally  for  my 
sister  to  share  whatever  touched  me  deeply. 
I  heard  sometimes  from  Mary,  but  her  letters 
were  short,  and  more  like  family  journals 
than  those  I  had  been  accustomed  to  receive. 
She  was  a  good  girl,  and  had  been  passionately 
fond  of  Antonia ;  but  she  was  not  Hke  her,  and 
if  she  had  been,  it  could  never  have  been  the 
same  thing  to  me.  I  had  seen  but  little  of  her, 
and  she  was  much  younger  than  I.  It  was, 
however,  with  pleasure  that  I  heard  she  was 
likely  to  be  well  settled.  She  married  a  rich 
country  squire,  who  was  not  very  particularly 
to  my  taste;  but  as  I  was  not  likely  to  see  much 
of  him,  that  mattered  little. 

'*  About  this  time,  Lord  Victor  wrote  me 
word,  that  if  I  did  not  find  the  Bar  answer  my 
expectations,  he  had  a  living  to  offer  me  rather 
unexpectedly,  the  late  incumbent  having  died 
a  very  young  man.  My  first  impulse  was  to 
refuse.  I  had  some  ambition  connected  with 
my  own  profession,  and  very  fair  prospects  in 
it ;  besides,  I  did  not  like  entering  the  Church 
merely  for  a  livelihood,  without  any  particular 
taste  for  the  mode  of  life.  Lord  Victor  kindly 
gave  me  some  time  to  consider.  In  the  mean 
while  my   uncle  died,   left  me    three  hundred 
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pounds  a-year,  and  the  charge  of  his  son's  edu- 
cation and  property  till  he  came  of  age.  Th€> 
money  was  welcome,  but  not  the  charge  annex- 
ed to  it.  I  foresaw,  that  to  execute  it  properly 
would  take  up  a  great  deal  of  my  time,  more 
than  I  liked  to  spare.  I  went  to  my  uncle's 
house— that  house  I  had  left  in  disgrace  in  my 
early  youth,  and  found  it  much  changed.  My 
poor  aunt  could  not  grow  more  vulgar,  but  she 
had  grown  more  unwieldy  and  infirm:  my  cousin 
Henry,  at  that  unlucky  age  when  boys  are  all 
Hmb  and  awkwardness,  was  so  strangely  educa- 
ted, and  so  deplorably  man^nered,  that  I  shrank 
alarmed  from  the  task  imposed  upon  me.  The 
youth,  however,  had  quickness  enough  to  be 
aware  of  his  deficiencies,  and  so  earnestly  beg- 
ged me  not  to  give  him  up,  that  I  had  not 
courao^e  to  resist  his  intreaties. 

"  I  was  plunged  into  fresh  difficiilties  as  well 
as  distress  by  the  death  of  my  father.  He 
had  been  declining  from  the  hour  he  lost  An- 
tonia,  who  was  his  delight  and  pride,  and  he 
followed  his  brother  very  shortly.  The  little 
remnant  of  his  property  could  barely  afford  the 
means  of  existence  to  his  widow  and  her  two 
young  sons.  My  rich  brother  settled  a  small 
annuity  on  his  wife's  stepmother  for   her  life 
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which  did  not  promise  to  be  a  long  one ;  but 
how  my  half-brothers  were  to  be  educated  or 
provided  for,  I  could  not  discover.  After  a 
long  struggle  with  myself,  I  resolved  to  give 
up  the  profession  in  which  I  had  fondly  hoped 
to  rise,  and  through  which  I  expected  to  dis^ 
tinguish  myself. 

'*  I  determined  to  accept  Lord  Victor's  offer, 
take  my  mother,  brothers,  and  cousin  to  live 
with  me,  and  thus  be  always  at  hand  to  do 
every  thing  I  could  for  them.  Some  time 
elapsed  previous  to  my  being  able  to  abandon 
one  profession  and  enter  on  another :  in  the 
mean  time,  I  took  a  small  house  near  my  5>ld 
friend  Captain  Seymour,  and  set  to  work  to 
polish  my  ward  and  instruct  my  brothers,  as 
well  as  to  prepare  myself  for  my  new  line  of 
study.  I  worked  hard  both  for  myself  and 
them;  but  I  was  disappointed  and  out  of  spirits, 
and  every  day  regretted  more  and  more  the 
days  of  my  early  youth.  This  depression  did 
not  last  long.  I  passed  my  examination,  took 
orders,  and  repaired  to  Lord  Victory's,  to  take 
possession  of  the  living.  The  parsonage  was 
an  old  rambling  building,  but  it  was  roomy^ 
and  v/ell  situated.  I  liked  it,  and  fancied  it 
furnished  and  comfortable  in  a  moment.     Be- 
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fore  I  could  take  any  measures  to  make  it  so,  I 
lost  it  by  the  sudden  death  of  Lord  Victor. 
He  dropped  down,  walking  in  his  own  park ;  and 
did  not  survive  the  attack  many  hours.  I  was 
much  shocked,  without  being  aware  at  first  that 
I  should  be  myself  so  considerable  a  loser  by 
the  circumstance. 

"  Some  formality  that  had  been  delayed  was 
necessary  to  make  me  legitimate  possessor  of 
the  living.  Walone  was  abroad  ;  he  knew  no- 
thing of  his  father's  wishes  on  the  subject ;  he 
imagined  me  at  the  Bar,  and  was  induced  by 
his  agent  to  name  a  person  who  had  taken  care 
to  court  those  on  the  spot.  For  an  instant  I 
considered  over  the  feasibility  of  returning  to 
my  former  profession,  but  the  moment  was 
gone  by.  Others  had  pressed  forward  to  fill 
up  the  small  gap  I  had  left,  and  to  divide  the 
little  attention  I  had  attracted.  Perhaps  you 
will  say  it  would  have  been  natural  to  have 
been  much  discouraged ;  but,  remember,  I  had 
never  been  the  spoiled  child  of  fortune.  I  had 
a  natural  elasticity  of  character,  and  the  ill-luck 
that  had  overtaken  me  only  seemed,  to  my  san- 
guine temper,  an  earnest  of  some  future  good  in 
store  for  me  to  repair  the  evil  that  had  occur- 
red.    I   returned  home,  but  this  time  I  shut 
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myself  less  up.  It  was  essential  I  should  be 
known,  even  for  any  chance  employment  in  the 
clerical  line.  I  was  so  much  occupied,  that 
society  was  an  agreeable  relaxation  to  me.  I 
preached  occasionally,  and  was  not  insensible  to 
the  attention  with  which  I  was  heard. 

**  I  tried  to  persuade  myself  these  lurking 
seeds  of  vanity  and  ambition  were  nothing  more 
than  the  laudable  desire  to  bring  myself  into 
not'ce  for  the  sake  of  my  family ;  but  when  I 
had  ignorant  and  frivolous  congregations  to  ad- 
dress, I  discovered  that  the  labour  of  love  hung 
heavily.  Not  having  any  fixed  employment,  I 
perceived  I  had  little  chance  of  reforming  others  ; 
but  it  was  always  possible  to  reform  myself,  and 
I  thought  it  might  be  a  good  way  of  acquiring 
the  method.  I  must  confess,  also,  that  no  one 
ever  met  with  more  encouragement  in  his  road. 
My  stepmother  loved  me  with  a  sort  of  quiet 
enthusiasm,  which  was  shown  more  in  actions 
than  words,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  my 
daily  comfort ;  my  two  brothers  had  noble  dis- 
positions that  it  was  satisfactory  to  cultivate ; 
and  Henry,  brought  into  better  society  than  that 
to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  accustomed,  im- 
proved rapidly  in  manner  and  appearance.  He 
attached  himself  to  his  young  cousins ;  and  I  had 
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the  comfort  of  reflecting,  that,  had  I  remained 
in  my  former  profession,  the  advantage  of  this 
intimacy  would  have  been  lost  to  them. 

*'  Even  in  my  best  moments,  I  had  many  a 
sigh  to  give  to  my  beloved  Antonia  !  She  would 
have  had  so  much  pleasure  in  the  talents  and 
affection  of  the  boys  ;  she  would  have  entered 
into  all  my  plans  for  them,  furthered  all  my 
views,  understood  all  my  wishes  ! — I  Avas  as 
happy  as  the  consciousness  of  being  useful  and 
beloved  can  make  a  man — but  I  was  alone :  I 
had  no  companion  in  my  family,  though  all 
were  deservedly  objects  of  my  affection.  About 
this  time,  Seymour  came  to  beg  of  me  to  spend 
a  few  days  with  him.  He  had  a  large  shooting- 
party — some  were  pleasant  people  ;  the  weather 
was  favourable  ;  the  sport  promised  to  be  good. 
He  would  not  hear  of  my  joining  them  occa- 
sionally, as  had  been  my  practice  hitherto,  and 
accordingly  I  did  as  he  wished,  taking  my  ward 
with  me.  I  found  the  house  very  full,  as  usual, 
and  very  gay.  Mrs.  Seymour  had  several  of 
her  own  family  with  her,  which  I  regretted,  as 
far  as  I  thought  about  it,  which  was  not  much. 
I  did  not  like  Mrs.  Seymour,  whose  unamiable 
passion  for  flirtation  frequently  led  her  into 
scrapes,  which  injured  others  as  much  as  herself. 
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"  The  more  beautiful  and  engaging  and  amus- 
ing she  was,  the  more  angry  I  felt  with  her  for 
abusing  gifts  that  dazzled  others,  and  probably 
misled  herself.  I  had  met  a  brother  at  her 
house,  v/hose  pert,  dictatorial  manner  finished 
my  disgust  for  the  family.  I  had  also  seen 
Lady  Avondale,  for  whom  my  admiration 
would  have  been  boundless,  had  she  made  any 
other  choice ;  but  she  had  too  much  penetra- 
tion to  have  been  deceived  with  respect  to  her 
Lord's  disposition  ;  and  I  looked  upon  her  mar- 
riage, therefore,  as  a  mercenary  and  a  heartless 
contract.  With  these  feelings,  I  met  General 
Parry,  his  wife,  and  unmarried  daughter.  I 
thought  the  old  man  shallow  and  uninteresting ; 
Mrs.  Parry,  cold  and  formal;  and  Jane,  no- 
thing at  all.  In  truth,  I  hardly  looked  at  her, 
just  enough  to  see  she  was  not  to  be  compared  to 
either  of  her  sisters  in  beauty.  In  the  evening, 
she  sang,  one  would  have  thought,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  showing  oft'  Augusta's  voice  and 
manner.  Jane  sang  without  spirit  or  soul,  and 
she  was  besides  hoarse  with  a  cold.  As  she 
did  not  complain,  I  thought  her  voice  was  pro- 
bably as  good  as  ever ;  and  only  wondered  that, 
in  so  musical  a  family,  she  would  sing  at  all. 
It  could  not  be  called    unpleasant,  for  it  was 
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sweet  and  in  perfect  tune  ;  but  it  was  a  careless 
performance,  as  if  she  were  thinking  of  some- 
thing else,  which  was  provoking. 

"  Some  days  after,  as  her  cold  left  her,  I 
discovered  that  her  voice  came  out  clear,  and 
more  in  earnest ;  but  the  first  impression  was 
given,  and  I  did  not  care  to  listen.  I  returned 
home,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  Parry s  : — not 
so  Henry.  It  was  his  first  visit  to  a  gay  house, 
he  had  been  enchanted  with  every  thing  he  had 
seen,  and  every  body  who  had  spoken  to  him. 
For  a  long  time  afterwards,  he  thought  every 
description  of  a  pretty  person  was  like  Jane 
Parry  ;  and  by  dint  of  hearing  him  talk  so 
much  of  her  sweet  smile  and  bright  hair,  I 
persuaded  myself  I  must  have  been  very  un^ 
just  to  have  thought  so  little  of  her. 

"  Next  year  the  lady  returned.  This  time 
she  was  without  her  father  and  mother.  Henry 
learned  in  a  moment  that  they  were  visiting  a  son 
who  had  married  and  settled  near  them  ;  that  it 
was  a  very  gay  house,  and  that  Jane  had  pre- 
ferred coming  to  her  sister,  who  was  just  then 
sick  and  alone.  He  told  me  this  with  exulta- 
tion, for  he  had  no  patience  with  my  coldness 
for  this  object  of  his  juvenile  admiration.  Sey- 
mour was  in  town ;  and  as  I  really  did  not  like 
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his  wife,  I  had  no  inclination  to  visit  her  in  his 
absence,  but  I  gave  Henry  full  leave  to  go  and 
make  love  to  Jane  Parry.  She  was  a  year  or 
two  older  than  he  was,  and  I  did  not  suppose 
there  would  be  any  serious  results  to  this  fancy ; 
but  if  there  had  been,  there  was  not  much  to 
find  fault  with,  and  I  did  not  want  by  inju- 
dicious opposition  to  create  a  violent  passion. 

"  The  ladies  were  flattered  by  his  attention, 
and  retained  him  to  dinner.  He  ended  by 
dining  there  almost  every  day  ;  and  I,  supposing 
him  occupied  with  Miss  Parry,  made  no  remark 
on  his  absence.  My  stepmother  at  last  thought 
it  right  to  inform  me  that  the  gossip  of  the 
neighbourhood  was  Henry "'s  attachment  to  Mrs. 
Seymour.  I  was  petrified  ;  but  as  it  might  be 
a  complete  falsehood,  I  thought  I  would  judge 
for  myself  before  I  said  any  thing  to  my  ward. 
One  evening  v/hen  he  had  dined  there  as  usual, 
I  determined  on  paying  my  visit.  I  took  a  short 
cut  through  the  fields,  which  brought  me  in  at 
the  back  of  their  garden,  of  which  Seymour  had 
given  me  the  key.  It  was  dusk,  and  there  were 
lights  already  in  the  house.  I  paused  a  moment 
before  I  rang  the  bell,  to  survey  the  interior  of 
the  drawing-room. 

"  Miss  Parry  sat  with  her  back  to  the  window. 
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working,  with  a  melancholy  and  uncomfortable 
expression  of  countenance  ;  at  a  little  distance, 
on  a  chaise  longue,  just  unwell  enough  to  look 
interesting  and  require  attention,  reclined  Mrs. 
Seymour — her  guitar  in  her  hand,  with  which 
she  had  evidently  been  charming  Henry,  who, 
seated  at  the  other  side  of  the  table,  on  which  he 
leant,  was  gazing  at  her  in  silence  and  rapt  at- 
tention. I  did  not  half  like  the  expression  of 
his  countenance,  but  it  might  only  be  the  effect 
of  the  music.  I  was  announced.  Mrs.  Seymour 
received  me  with  a  sort  of  languid  kindness ; 
Henry,  with  emotion ;  and  Miss  Parry,  with  a 
change  of  countenance,  in  which  it  was  pretty 
easy  to  read  both  the  fact  of  her  sister's  flirta- 
tion and  her  regret  at  my  witnessing  it. 

"  I  took  no  notice  of  the  variety  and  flutter 
of  sentiments  which  my  presence  excited,  but 
tried  to  bring  about  an  easy,  general  conversa- 
tion. I  failed  completely — no  one  but  Mrs. 
Seymour  would  talk  ;  Henry,  because  he  feared 
to  lose  one  of  her  words  ;  and  Miss  Parry,  be- 
cause she  was  ill  at  ease. 

"  '  When  did  you  hear  from  Seymour .?'  It 
was  a  natural  question  as  addressed  to  his  wife, 
and  I  did  so  mechanically. 

"  '  Hear  from   Seymour  V  she  repeated  with 
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an  effort  at  liveliness  ;  '  who  ever  fancied  I  heard 
from  Seymour  at  all  ?' 

"  '  Then,'  replied  I,  '  if  his  letters  are  indeed 
so  rare  and  precious,  I  ought  to  be  particu- 
larly flattered,  since  /  have  heard  from  him. 
He  was  in  hopes  to  be  soon  at  home.' 

"" '  No,  really  !'  said  she  ironically  ;  '  are  you 
sure  he  has  not  other  hopes  by  this  time  ?  But 
I  forget ;  you  are  not  his  father  confessor.' 

"  *  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  that  office  ;  for, 
I  fear,  if  all  the  country  round  came  to  confess 
their  sins,  whether  of  omission  or  commission, 
I  should  contract  at  last  a  most  comfortless 
contempt  for  my  species.' 

" '  It  could  not  do  you  much  harm,'  she  said 
coldly,  'for  it  could  hardly  make  you  more 
severe  !' 

'* '  Severe  !'  echoed  Henry  ;  '  my  dear  Mrs. 
Seymour,  what  can  you  mean  ?  I  never  yet 
saw  Frederick  severe.' 

"  '  That  is  to  say,  he  does  not  whip  his  bro- 
thers, or  document  you  as  yet  :  but  wait  a 
little — all  in  good  time :'  and  she  laughed,  but 
there  was  no  mirth  in  her  countenance. 

"  Henry  lifted  up  his  full  heavy  eyes,  with 
an  expression  peculiar  to  them,  and  which 
painted,   better   than  I  can    express,   both    his 
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own  affection  for  the  persons  he  so  looked  at, 
and  his  confidence  in  theirs.  It  was  not  a  look 
to  receive  unmoved,  and  I  smiled  :  to  my  sur- 
prise, when  I  turned  to  Mrs.  Seymour,  I  saw 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

" '  I  see,'  said  she,  '  there  are  some  people 
with  whom  you  are  not  severe ;  but  why  will 
you  never  smile  in  my  company  ?  Is  it  because 
you  never  approve  any  thing  I  do  ?' 

"  '  Never  !  that  is  a  long  word  !  You  cannot 
wonder,  if  the  employments  of  a  fashionable 
fine  lady  should  not  be  congenial  with  the  feel- 
ings of  a  recluse." 

"  '  Ay,  I  know  you  think  me  nothing  better 
than  a  fashionable,  fine  lady  !' 

"  '  If  you  were  desirous  of  adopting  any 
other  character,  with  your  superior  abilities 
you  would  find  it  easy  ;  but  as  long  as  you  are 
content  with  boundless  admiration,  you  will 
do  to-day  just  what  you  did  yesterday.' 

"  Mrs.  Seymour  smote  her  hands  together, 
and  repeated  in  a  tone  of  bitterness,  '  Content  !' 
Miss  Parry,  at  this  moment,  sat  down  to  the 
piano-forte,  and  began  a  piece  so  noisy,  that  it 
would  effectually  have  drowned  our  voices,  had 
we  been  disposed  to  continue  our  conversation. 
I  certainly  was  not,  and,  glad  of  some  change, 
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got  up  to  carry  the  fair  musician  lights,  although 
I  perceived  she  was  playing  from  memory. 

"  '  Do  you  like  music,  Mr.  Sol  way  ?'  said  she. 

"  '  Some  music.' 

*' '  Military  music  ?  or    perhaps   music   like 
my  sister  Ellen's  ?"" 

"  '  Just  so  !* 

*'  There   was   a   dead   silence.     Miss   Parry 
had  made  an  eifort  to  address  me,  and  then  left 
it   to  me  to  keep  up  the  ball  of  conversation, 
or  to  let  it  drop  :  the  latter  suited  me  best,  and 
I  sat  down  by  her  and  turned  over  the  leaves  of 
a  music-book.     I  involuntarily  stopped,  as  I  met 
with   a  Venetian  ballad  that  Antonia  used  to 
sing.     I  had  not  heard  it  since  her  death,  and 
each  letter  of  the  title-page  gave  me  a  separate 
pang;  yet  I  lingered  over  it,   and    fondly  re- 
called each  note  of  that  pure  and  silvery  voice, 
which   I    had   so  often   listened  to;    and   then 
lost  myself  in  conjectures  as  to  where  and  how 
I  should  ever  hear  it  again.     Oh,   that   awful 
uncertainty  !  how  heavily  it  falls  on  the  heart 
deprived   of  what  was  most  dear  to  it !     For 
those  we  have  moderately  loved,  we  can  satisfy 
ourselves   by   a   general  idea  of  some  untried 
happiness   in    some    unknown   state  ;     we   can 
dwell  serenely  on  the  goodness  of  the  Supreme 
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Being,  while  our  reason  assents  to  the  belief 
that  a  merciful  Creator  will  do  the  best  for  his 
creatures  ;  but  how  lively  must  that  faith  be, 
how  ardent  that  piety,  which  is  content  to  re- 
main in  ignorance  of  the  fate  of  those  who  are 
very  dear  to  us  !  There  are  moments  of  pain 
that  even  a  religious  person  cannot  quite  escape  : 
how  those  unfortunate  persons  bear  up  against 
such  pangs  who  are  destitute  of  religious  hope, 
is  more  than  I  can  comprehend. 

"  When  I  recovered  from  my  fit  of  musing, 
I  found  Miss  Parry  still  playing :  but  she  had 
changed  her  subject — it  was  a  wild  air,  slow 
and  mournful.  Mrs.  Seymour  was  listening  to 
it  with  closed  eyes ;  Henry  was  looking  at  the 
musician,  but  without  seeing  her,  and  evidently 
as  absent  as  I  had  lately  been.  When  we  left 
the  house,  I  began  by  observing  that  Miss 
Parry  did  not  play  as  well  as  Mrs.  Seymour. 

"  *  I  don't  know  any  thing,'  said  Henry 
quickly,  '  she  does  as  well  as  Mrs.  Seymour.' 

"  '  How  much  you  have  changed,'  replied  I  : 
'a  little  while  ago,  you  thought  nothing  like 
Jane  Parry.  I  fancied  you  almost  in  love  with 
her.  Is  it  her  sister  who  is  the  ruling  lady  of 
your  affections  now  T 

'* '  I  conclude  I  may  admire  Mrs.  Seymour 
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— ^may  do  her  simple  justice — without  being  ab- 
solutely in  love  with  her/  said  Henry  in  a  tone 
of  discomfort.  '  I  like  Miss  Parry  very  well, 
but  she  does  not  like  me.  Mrs.  Seymour  told 
me,  she  did  not  wish  me  to  be  asked  so  often — 
some  prudish  reason  about  Captain  Seymour's 
absence  I  had  no  patience  with/ 

"  '  Mrs.  Seymour  certainly  is  not  prudish.' 

*'  '  Why  should  she  be  ?  who  can  find  fault 
with  her  ?' 

"  *  Many  persons,  and  I  among  others ;  for 
she  nearly  broke  my  sister's  heart  by  detaching 
her  husband  from  her ;  and  now,  for  want  of  any 
thing  else  to  do,  she  is  making  out  a  flirtation 
with  my  ward.' 

"  *  With  me  !  oh,  no,  indeed  you  are  too  hard 
upon  her ;  and  even  with  respect  to  my  cousin 
Mary,  I  have  often  heard  her  regret  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  lay  the  fault  on  her  husband  !' 

"  '  I  do  not  say  he  was  blameless ;  but  I  do 
say  he  would  never  so  publicly  have  slighted 
my  sister,  had  not  Mrs.  Seymour  received  and 
encouraged  his  attentions.' 

"  '  Did  you  see  all  this,  or  did  you  only  hear 
of  it .?'  asked  Henry  anxiously. 

"  '  I  saw  it,  and  spoke  to  Mrs.  Seymour,  who 
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promised  me  to  change  her  behaviour ;  but  her 
vanity  got  the  better.  There  is  no  dependence 
on  her,  in  spite  of  some  good  points  in  her  cha- 
racter, because  she  makes  no  other  use  of  her 
understanding  than  to  mislead  herself  respecting 
the  motives  of  her  actions.  She  is  always  jus- 
tifying herself  to  herself,  instead  of  trying  to 
reform  herself.' 

"  Henry  made  no  other  remark  ;  but  three 
days  passed  on,  and  he  did  not  leave  home.  At 
last  came  a  note  from  Mrs.  Seymour,  reproach- 
ing him  for  deserting  a  sick,  dull  friend. 

''  '  I  suppose  I  must  go  ?*  said  he,  throw- 
ing me  the  note,  with  a  curious  indecision  of 
countenance,  as  if  he  did  not  know  whether  he 
ought  to  be  pleased  or  not. 

"  *  You  will  of  course  go,  if  you  wish  it ; 
only,  if  you  do,  remember,  you  can  never 
again  be  three  days  without  seeing  her.  She 
will  have  established  a  complete  influence  over 
you  ;  and,  without  absolute  rudeness,  you  will 
be  obliged  to  be  in  continual  attendance  upon 
her.  It  is  for  you  to  consider  if  this  waste  of 
time  will  be  rational  and  manly.' 

"  ''  But  what  excuse  can  I  possibly  invent  ?' 

"  '  None  ;  say  simply  you  are  much  flattered 
that  three  days  absence  should  have  even  been 
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Temarked,  and  that  you  hope  soon  to  be  able  to 
express  your  gratitude  for  so  much  kindness.' 

"  We  continued  to  discuss  the  matter  for  a 
little  while.  The  vanity  of  so  young  a  man  was 
naturally  flattered  by  the  attention  of  a  woman 
in  Mrs.  Seymour's  situation ;  but  Henry's  was 
a  disposition  more  formed  for  quiet,  silent  sen- 
sibility, than  for  vehement  and  rash  passions. 
He  loved  me  better  than  he  did  her,  and  he 
prized  his  own  self-esteem  above  either  of  us. 
Eventually,  therefore,  I  succeeded  in  extricating 
him  out  of  the  net  in  which  he  had  heedlessly 
fallen;  and  not  long  afterwards  I  accompanied 
him  to  College,  where,  after  some  trouble  and 
considerable  delay,  I  settled  him  to  my  satis- 
faction. 

'*  I  heard  accidentally  that  Walone,  now 
Lord  Victor,  was  come  to  England,  and  being 
so  near  town,  I  went  thither  to  see  him.  I  was 
a  good  deal  surprised  to  find  him  established  in 
a  house,  which  appeared  to  me  enormous  for  a 
single  man,  and  more  splendid  than  was  quite 
suited  to  his  income.  However,  it  was  no  con- 
cern of  mine,  and  the  idea  rather  glanced 
through  my  mind  than  rested  in  it.  I  gave  my 
card  to  the  servant  (for,  being  unknown,  I  was 
of  course  not  admitted),  and  said  I  would  wait, 
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while  they  inquired  if  any  one  was  in  the  house. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  man  returned. 

"  '  My  Lord  is  not  within,  but  my  Lady  begs 
to  see  you.' 

**  I  thought  it  quite  natural  that  his  mother 
should  be  come  up  to  town  to  meet  him ;  and 
glad  to  have  found  her  at  home,  I  followed  the 
man,  in  the  expectation  of  meeting  an  old  friend. 
I  was  ushered  into  a  splendid  drawing-room,  so 
full  of  furniture  that  it  required  some  dexte- 
rity so  to  steer  one's  course  as  to  avoid  over- 
turning any  thing.  There  were  folding-doors 
into  a  farther  room,  which  were  partly  closed, 
and  a  muslin  curtain  drawn  over  the  whole.  I 
could  distinguish  figures  moving  about,  how- 
ever, and  must  have  been  deaf,  if  I  had  not 
heard  what  was  going  on,  for  several  female 
voices  were  talking  together,  and  all  equally 
eager  upon  a  very  interesting  subject  to  them, 
no  doubt,  for  it  was  dress  and  fashions.  I  soon 
made  out  a  milliner,  surrounded  by  band-boxesj 
recommending  gauzes  and  ribands  by  various 
epithets  of  admiration  and  applause,  which  I,  in 
ray  ignorance,  could  not  but  think  ludicrously 
inappropriate.  I  was  terrified  at  the  thought 
of  my  excellent,  respectable  friend.  Lady  Victor, 
making  herself  up  into  a  French  doll  (for  all 
R   2 
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this  finery  was  recommeDded  as  just  come  from 
Paris)  ;  but  my  alarm  subsided  when  I  found, 
by  the  voice  of  the  purchaser,  that  she  was  un- 
known to  me. 

**  I  grew  at  last  impatient  of  waiting,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  ringing  the  bell,  and  asking  if 
Lady  Victor  had  been  informed  that  I  was  in 
the  house,  when  a  small  white  hand  suddenly 
grasped  the  muslin  curtain,  and  pulling  it  aside, 
discovered  to  me  a  little  fairy  form,  w  ith  a  round 
merry  face  and  sparkling  black  eyes,  that  con- 
cihated  at  once  my  good  will.  The  little  figure 
bounded  forward,  begged  my  pardon  for  keep- 
ing me  waiting,  but  said  she  could  never  have 
forgiven  herself,  had  she  neglected  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  acquaintance  with  her  Lord's 
oldest  and  best  friend.  Her  Lord!  I  was  ut~ 
serly  bewildered  ;  but  gravely  assured  her  there 
must  be  some  mistake,  and  explained  whom  I 
had  expected  to  see.  She  put  her  tiny  fair 
fingers,  sparkling  with  more  gems  than  they 
seemed  strong  enough  to  carry,  before  her  face, 
and  laughed  with  the  boundless  mirth  of  a 
child.  I  waited  for  this  ebullition  of  gaiety  to 
subside,  and  almost  doubted  whether  it  ever 
would. 
"  '  So  !'  exclaimed   she   at   last,  in  a   voice 
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sufFocated  with  laughter,  '  you  took  me  for  my 
good  old  Mamma-in-law,  whom  I  have  not  yet 
had  the  honour  of  seeing  !  Well,  I  am  glad 
you  were  by  any  means  tempted  to  come  in, 
especially  as  I  am  expecting  my  husband  every 
moment,  who  will  introduce  me  in  form.' 

''  It  was  a  great  piece  of  weakness,  no  doubt, 
but  this  unexpected  announcing  of  my  once 
destined  brotlier's  marriage — the  actually  see- 
ing before  me,  without  the  smallest  previous 
preparation,  the  successor  of  Antonia — was  more 
than  I  could  bear.  I  felt  myself  growing  very 
giddy,  and  sat  down  from  momentary  inability 
to  stand.  I  would  have  given  any  thing  to 
have  been  alone,  that  I  might  have  wept  freely  ; 
but  I  was  not  alone,  and  I  could  not  com- 
mence my  acquaintance  with  my  friend's  wife 
by  tears.  I  tried  to  say  something  civil  and 
common-place,  and  at  this  moment  Lord  Victor 
came  in.  His  first  impulse  was  pleasure  at  see- 
ing me.  His  second,  a  confused  idea  of  what 
my  feelings  might  be  at  meeting  the  young 
Countess.  His  extreme  embarrassment  had 
the  effect  of  diminishing  mine.  I  pitied  him, 
and  tried  to  call  off  his  attention  from  the 
painful  train  of  thought  into  which  he  had 
fallen,  by  asking  him  questions  respecting  the 
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countries  he  had  visited,  and  alluding  slightly 
to  my  own  change  of  profession. 

"  He  seemed  surprised,  and  hurt  at  the  in- 
formation, and  I  had  no  time  just  then  to  ex- 
plain all  my  reasons.  He  pressed  me  to  dine 
.with  him,  and  was  seconded  by  Lady  Victor, 
who  offered  me  a  ticket  for  her  box  at  the 
Opera.  It  was  difficult  to  resist  the  childish 
importunity  of  the  one,  or  the  real  earnestness 
of  the  other;  and  I  agreed  to  all  they  asked, 
though  I  would  have  been  thankful  to  almost 
any  accident  that  could  have  interfered  with 
my  keeping  my  engagement.  None,  however, 
did  occur,  and  I  was  loth  to  make  any  excuse 
that  could  be  deemed  inefficient,  lest  Lord 
Victor  might  suppose  that  I  resented  his  mar- 
riage. I  had  no  right  to  do  that;  and,  on  re- 
flection, I  could  but  rejoice  at  a  circumstance 
likely  to  put  to  flight  all  traces  of  the  affliction 
from  which  he  had  for  a  time  suffered  so  much. 
But  though  I  could  reason  myself  into  some- 
thing like  satisfaction  at  the  event  itself,  I 
could  not  persuade  myself  that  I  had  any 
pleasure  in  witnessing  it.  I  was  glad  he  was 
happy  in  any  way,  but  I  preferred  hearing  of 
it  to  seeing  it.  Lady  Victor,  too,  was  such  a 
perfect  contrast  to  my  beloved  sister  !    Perhaps 
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it  was  better  so  than  to  have  been  like,  and 
yet  inferior.  I  soon  learned  she  was  an  heiress, 
— they  had  met  in  Italy,  liked  each  other  al- 
most directly,  and  lost  no  time  in  communi- 
cating the  fact. 

"  Emma  Waldegrave  had  a  warm  heart,  a 
lively  imagination,  an  uncertain  temper,  and  a 
good  deal  of  talent,  natural  and  acquired.  Here 
were  materials  for  making  a  very  bad  or  very 
good  wife.  I  rather  think,  by  what  I  have 
heard,  she  will  eventually  turn  out  well,  though 
the  waywardness  of  a  spoiled  child  made  the 
beginnings  a  little  stormy.  I  saw  but  little  of 
her,  for  I  left  town  very  shortly  :  Lord  Victor 
was  not  what  he  had  been.  His  regard  for  me, 
I  really  believe,  was  rather  increased  than  dimi- 
nished ;  but  the  inequality  of  our  situations  was 
a  barrier  neither  of  us  could  remove.  He  was 
rich,  and  fashionable,  and  successful ;  I  was 
the  exact  reverse.  I  had  lived  so  retired,  I 
thought  his  society  nothing  better  than  an 
extravagant,  frivolous  mob  ;  he  had  lived  so 
much  in  the  world  he  would  have  thought  a 
narrower  circle  monotonous  or  pedantic,  or  both. 

*'  The  hvely  Emma  amused  me  by  her 
playful  manners,  and  interested  me  by  her  kind 
feelings  ;    but   she   wanted    the    dignity   of  a 
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Countess,  or  even  of  a  matron ;  and  the  heed- 
lessness of  extreme  youth,  added  to  the  levity 
of  foreign  behaviour,  made  her  altogether  the 
last  person  I  could  respect.  I  was  glad  to 
escape  to  the  quiet  of  my  own  lowly  home,  and 
the  memory  of  my  Antonia.  That  home  was 
soon  to  lose  all  its  cheerfulness  :  one  of  my 
brothers  was  taken  by  a  relation  into  a  banking- 
house,  the  other  was  presented  with  a  pair  of 
colours.  When  this  dispersion  took  place, 
Mary's  husband  offered  Mrs.  Sol  way  his  lodge 
as  a  residence.  It  was  a  pretty,  small  building, 
nicely  fitted  up,  at  the  Park  gates.  She  was 
glad  to  be  near  her  daughter,  and  readily  ac- 
cepted it.  I  gave  up  my  house,  which,  small 
as  it  was,  exceeded  both  my  wishes  and  means, 
"  I  hired  two  rooms  in  a  farm-house,  and 
should  have  felt  very  lonely,  but  for  the  un- 
wearied kindness  of  Seymour,  and  my  grow- 
ing attachment  to  his  sister-in-law.  I  do  not 
exactly  know  by  what  process  my  prejudices 
against  the  Parry  family  gave  way  ;  but  1  even 
grew  indulgent  at  last  to  Mrs.  Seymour.  At 
least  I  pitied  her,  and  endeavoured  to  make  her 
husband  more  attentive  and  patient.  My  situ- 
ation was  not  one  in  which  it  would  have  been 
fair  to  have  tried  by  any  means  to  engage  the 
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affections  of  a  young  woman,  whose  prospects 
in  life  were  as  good  as  Jane  Parry's.  Accus- 
tomed to  self-command,  I  was  able  to  enjoy 
daily  her  society,  without  hinting  at  feelings  I 
ought  not^to  wish  shared.  It  is  true,  that  the 
extreme  coldness  of  her  manner  gave  me  pain, 
but  I  would  not  allow  myself  to  make  any  great 
effort  to  produce  a  change,  fearful  that  I  should 
become  more  exacting  if  I  gained  any  thing. 
We  went  on  long  in  this  way,  and  were  sup- 
posed by  lookers-on  to  be  in  a  state  of  indiffe- 
rence almost  amounting  to  dislike.  Seymour 
and  his  wife  regretted  it,  and  I  could  not  unde- 
ceive them.  A  system  is  a  very  fine  thing 
*  sometimes,  but  then  it  won't  do  to  be  thrown 
off  one's  guard.  I  was  so  completely  one  day. 
"  I  was  shooting  with  Seymour  and  a  party 
of  his  friends.  We  had  gone  out  early,  and  the 
ladies  were  to  bring  us  breakfast  at  a  very 
pretty  spot,  with  which  you  are  well  acquaint- 
ed, on  his  property.  A  tent  was  pitched ;  there 
was  plenty  of  food,  which,  to  hungry  shooters, 
was  not  an  unpleasant  circumstance,  and  fair 
ladies  to  do  the  honours.  They  all  intended  to 
walk  home,  except  Miss  Parry,  who  had  given 
'h«r  ankle  a  slight  sprain,  and  was  unable  to 
scram.ble  in  woods.  She  proposed  driving  her- 
R  5 
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self  in  a  tilbury,  which  accordingly  remained 
for  her ;  but  when  her  brother-in-law  heard  of 
the  arrangement,  he  disapproved  of  it  highly. 
She  was  not  accustomed  to  drive,  and  it  was  a 
young  horse  she  was  to  undertake.  All  the 
other  carriages  were  sent  away,  so  there  seemed 
no  resource.  Miss  Parry,  to  satisfy  Seymour, 
said  the  servant  should  drive  her ;  but  he  did 
not  like  this,  and  proposed  that  I  should  take 
care  of  her,  as  I  had  just  said  I  was  weary, 
and  would  walk  home. 

"  Miss  Parry  was  urgent,  almost  to  rudeness, 
to  prevent  this ;  but  Seymour  laughed  at  what 
he  called  her  prudery,  and  I  could  not  well 
decline  the  task  allotted  me.  I  was,  however, 
very  considerably  annoyed  and  hurt  at  the 
trouble  she  had  taken  to  avoid  owing  me  so 
slight  an  attention;  and  I  determined,  since 
I  could  not  spare  her  my  presence,  I  would 
not  give  her  the  trouble  of  attending  to  me, 
and  would  leave  it  to  her  to  begin  a  conversa- 
tion, if  she  thought  one  necessary.  She  did 
not,  and  our  drive  was  gone  through  in  perfect 
silence.  I  got  out  at  the  door  to  assist  her  out 
of  the  carriage,  but  she  would  not  wait  for  that 
ceremony ;  and  springing  out,  in  her  eagerness 
to  avoid  my  proffered  hand,    her  weak  ankle 
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turned  under  her,  and  she  would  have  fallen 
with  her  head  on  the  stone  steps,  if  I  had  not 
caught  her. 

''  She  laughed  with  great  good -hum  our,  ri- 
diculed her  own  awkwardness,  declared  the 
accident  was  nothing,  though  her  pale  cheek 
denoted  pain,  and  insisted  on  walking  into  the 
house.  Although  I  supported  her  almost  en- 
tirely, the  exertion  was  too  much,  and  she  faint- 
ed just  as  we  entered  the  drawing-room.  All 
the  house  was  soon  in  commotion,  and  while 
every  one  was  dispersed  in  search  of  remedies, 
I  saw  with  pleasure  the  colour  come  back  to 
her  face,  and  a  little  motion  of  the  eyelids, 
which  marked  returning  sensibility.  It  some- 
times happens,  that  a  person  in  that  state,  in 
which  they  are  but  half  themselves,  cannot  im- 
mediately take  up  the  thread  of  their  former 
thoughts,  and  the  motives  of  their  actions. 
Reason,  scarcely  in  possession  of  its  rights, 
leaves  more  power  to  impulse.  It  was  so  with 
Jane  Parry,  who,  unclosing  her  eyes,  and  af- 
fected, no  doubt,  by  the  interest  my  counte- 
nance expressed,  let  the  mask  of  coldness  and 
assumed  indifference  drop  at  once.  She  did 
not  utter  a  word  ;  but  her  smile,  the  faint  pres- 
sure of  her  cold  fino^ers  as^ainst  the  hand  that 
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held  them,  was  conviction  to  my  mind,  as  sweet 
as  it  was  unexpected. 

"  I  was  roused  from  my  speechless  trance  of 
happiness  by  the  entrance  of  several  persons. 

"  '  You  suffer  V  said  I  then  to  Miss  Parry. 

"  '  I  had  forgotten  it,'  replied  she  ;  and  turn- 
ing away  her  blushing  face  at  this  timid,  but 
candid  avowal  of  her  sentiments,  she  began 
talking  with  great  volubiHty  to  the  housekeeper 
of  her  accident.  The  ankle,  indeed,  was  fear- 
fully swellcd^and  discoloured  ;  and  the  village 
apothecary,  who  had  been  sent  for,  predicted  a 
confinement  of  some  weeks.  When  the  return 
of  Mrs.  Seymour  left  me  no  excuse  for  remain- 
ing any  longer  with  Miss  Parry,  I  began  to 
recover  from  the  unbroken  dream  of  fehcity  in 
which  I  had  for  some  hours  indulged.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  I  was  impatient  at  my  po- 
verty. I  might  at  times  have  regretted  it  be- 
fore ;  I  never  before  attached  to  it  any  sense  of 
bitterness.  For  some  days  I  continued  in  a 
troubled  state,  gloomy  and  oppressed  when 
alone,  alive  only  to  pleasurable  feelings  when 
in  the  society  of  her  I  loved.  She  was  so  conti- 
nually surrounded,  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  her ;  and  being  obliged  to  absent 
myself  for  a  time  on  business  of  my  ward's,  I 
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could  not  bear  to  leave  her  witliout  explaining 
my  situation  and  feelings. 

"  I  wrote  accordingly,  and  received  for  an- 
swer one  single  sentence  :  *  If  you  have  hitherto 
lived  on  your  own  income,  I  cannot  see  why, 
when  it  will  be  more  than  doubled,  you  cannot 
afford  to  keep  a  wife.'  I  was  perfectly  aware 
that  Jane  had  an  independence  from  a  grand- 
mother, apart  from  what  her  father  might  choose 
to  give  her  ;  but  I  also  knew,  that  living  at 
home,  with  no  real  or  visible  expense,  it  was 
all  spent ;  and  to  have  nothing  more  for  the  in- 
dispensable calls  of  a  family,  than  had  hitherto 
been  found  scarcely  sufficient  for  luxuries  and 
fancies,  was  a  change  that  I  could  not  hear  of 
her  making.  I  told  her,  that  if  my  own  exer- 
tions, or  the  kindness  of  my  friends,  advanced 
me  in  my  profession,  I  might  ask  her  to  ex- 
change a  splendid  liome  for  a  very  humble  one ; 
but  that  there  was  a  point  at  which  disinterested- 
ness ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  because  it  ceased  to  be 
reasonable.  Upon  the  means  we  then  had,  it 
required  only  a  chance  illness  in  either  of  us  to 
run  us  into  debt,  and  we  should  then  have  to 
turn  beggars  to  our  richer  relations. 

"  As  soon  as  my  business  was  terminated,  I 
returned  home,  and  found  Miss  Parry  recovered, 
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and  preparing  to  quit  her  sister.  She  laughed 
a  little  at  the  gloomy  prospect  I  had  thought  it 
right  to  show  her,  and  still  more  at  the  idea  of 
waiting  an  indefinite  time  for  some  unknown 
friend  to  start  up,  and  present  me  with  a  li- 
ving. «  You  will  have  at  last/  she  said,  '  to 
end  where  you  might  have  begun,  with  the  re- 
gret of  having  lost  time  in  solitude  and  uncer- 
tainty, that  might  have  been  better  employed.' 
It  was  after  this  conversation,  that  I  went  home 
and  found  on  my  table  a  letter  from  Henry. 
It  was  full  of  exultation.  He  had  distinguished 
himself,  had  gained  prizes  and  friends,  and,  to 
crown  his  triumph,  it  was  intimated  to  him,  that 
if  he  had  any  one  he  wished  to  oblige,  a  living 
shortly  expected  to  be  vacant  should  be  at  his 
disposal.  Henry,  having  mentioned  me,  wrote 
in  raptures  to  announce  what  he  called  his  good 
fortune.  Affected  by  this  lively  proof  of  his 
regard,  I  yet  regretted,  both  that  I  must  wound 
him  by  declining  it,  and  be  tantalized  with  it 
myself,  at  a  moment  when  it  would  have  given 
me  so  much  pleasure.  There  was,  however,  no 
alternative. 

"  My  ward  was  a  young  man  of  very  good 
property;  and  from  the  antiquity  of  our  family, 
and  old  rights   that   remained  to    us,  he   had 
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more  influence  in  county-meetings,  and  more 
votes  at  his  command,  than  any  one  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood. He  had  very  fair  talents,  and  that 
indefinite  charm  which  is  the  result  of  sensibi- 
lity and  benevolence,  and  which  is  the  only  na- 
tural, invariable,  and  unlaborious  method  of 
acquiring  popularity.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
those  in  power  had  their  eye  on  the  young 
star,  and  fancied  it  might  increase  in  brilliancy, 
and  be  worth  gaining  over  thus  early.  I  wrote 
him  a  few  affectionate  lines,  said  truly  that  I 
was  proud  of  his  success,  and  never  doubted  his 
affection  ;  but  that  I  was  determined  against 
accepting  any  thing  like  a  favour,  that  might 
cramp  and  fetter  him  in  future.  I  was  not  anxi- 
ous to  see  my  ward  a  keen  politician,  but  I 
was  desirous  that  he  should  be,  like  all  his  fore- 
fathers, free  and  independent.  Even  after  I 
had  sent  my  letter,  I  felt  that  the  bitterness 
of  the  trial  was'  not  over.  I  thought  it  fair  to 
tell  Miss  Parry  what  had  passed,  and  I  dreaded 
her  seeing  the  matter  in  a  differ'^nt  light.  She 
might  suppose  the  affection  weak  that  would 
overcome  no  obstacles ;  and  if  she  did  not  com- 
prehend the  grounds  of  my  refusal,  she  might 
see  in  it  a  mere  excuse  to  avoid  the  fulfilment 
of  our  engagement.     I  was  saved  this  aggrava- 
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tion  of  my  uncomfortable  situation.  I  saw  the 
tears  fill  her  eyes  as  she  read  Henry's  letter, 
and  felt  the  quick,  impatient  motion  with  which 
she  took  up  the  copy  of  my  reply  :  when  she 
had  cast  her  eye  over  it,  she  put  the  papers  in 
her  work-box,  and  turned  round  a  sunny  face, 
with  an  expression  of  blended  kindness  and 
triumph,  that  assured  me  we  thought  alike. 

^'  The  room  was  full  of  company  :  a  few  mi- 
nutes after,  on  approaching  the  music-stand, 
where  she  was  seeking  for  a  book,  she  said  to 
me  in  a  low  voice — '  It  was  scarcely  necessary 
to  give  me  your  answer,  I  should  have  known 
you  would  not  have  done  otherwise  f  and  her 
eye  seemed  to  thank  me  for  having  acted  ac- 
cording to  her  idea  of  generosity.  This  was  a 
reward  that  exceeded  the  sacrifice  I  had  made, 
and  left  me  nothing  but  pleasant  feelings.  She 
returned  home  very  soon,  and  I  found  it  diffi- 
cult at  first  to  fill  up  my  day  without  seeing 
her ;  yet  was  I  not  as  lonely  as  before,  for  my 
future  was  filled,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  could  see  in  it  definite  shapes  and  specific 
notions  of  happiness.  If  fortune  refused  to  fa- 
vour us,  and  I  got  nothing,  our  marriage  Avas 
not  impossible;  though  I  still  thought  I  owed 
it  to  her  to  delay  it  as  long  as  delay  held  out 
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any  hope  of  making  her  sacrifice  less  severe. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  first  I  saw  you,  and 
I  leave  you  to  judge  whether  I  should  not  have 
l>een  very  unreasonable  and  discontented,  had 
I  felt  or  appeared  depressed.  If  I  had  still  ex- 
ertions to  make,  and  privations  to  endure,  it 
was  what  I  was  well  used  to,  and  knew  how  to 
bear :  had  they  been  doubled,  was  there  not  a 
ray  of  gladness  in  my  path  to  make  me  forget 
the  struggle,  or,  what  is  better,  to  lend  the  vi- 
gour necessary  to  bear  me  through  it? 

"  I  was  not  unhappy,  because  I  had  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  beloved,  and  because  Provi- 
dence had  blessed  me  with  a  sanguine  temper 
that  looked  for  good  even  in  this  world,  and  was 
certain  of  it  in  the  one  to  come.  But  visions, 
however  pleasing,  are  but  visions  still,  that  the 
merest  accident  can  rob  of  their  bright  colours. 
To  you  I  owe  the  '  sober  certainty  of  waking 
bliss ;'  and  amidst  the  many  joyous  feelings  to 
which  your  unexpected  kindness  has  given  birth, 
the  hope  of  being  in  my  turn  useful  to  j/om,  and 
doing  something  for  the  man  who  has  done 
every  thing  for  me,  is  not  the  least  soothing. 
You  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  happiness  you 
create ;  imperceptibly  its  influence  will  steal 
upon  you.     You  will  love  my  wife  because  she 
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deserves  to  be  loved,  and  because  she  loves  you ; 
and  you  will  learn  to  rejoice  in  those  rare  gifts 
of  Providence,  the  power  and  the  will  to  bless 
all  that  surround  you." 

Mr.  Solway  ceased,  but  his  animated  tones 
yet  dwelt  on  the  ear  of  his  patron,  who,  holding 
out  his  hand  to  him,  said  after  a  moment's 
pause,  "  Yes,  I  will  try  and  be  happy,  since 
you  seem  to  think  it  so  easy." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

It  was  not  many  weeks  after  this  conversation 
that  Sir  Hubert  De  Lisle  was  called  upon  to  be 
present  at  the  marriage  of  Jane  and  Mr.  Sol- 
way.  It  was  the  last  thing  he  wished  to  do,  but 
he  knew  his  old  friends,  the  Parrys,  would  think 
it  unkind,  if  he  absented  himself  on  an  occasion 
that,  but  for  him,  might  never  have  existed. 
All  ceremonies  are  imposing,  and  it  required 
stronger  animal  spirits  than  fell  to  the  share  of 
De  Lisle,  to  meet  joyously  so  awful  a  one  as 
the  present.  True,  it  was  a  reasonable,  and  had 
every  chance  of  being  a  happy  union  ;  he  knew^ 
and  acknowledged  this  alone  in  his  own  room  ; 
but  when  he  made  one  of  the  group  convened 
together  to  be  merry,  he  was  sad.  He  beheld 
the  ill-disguised  agitation  of  the  bride  ;  and, 
though  he  knew  her  natural  sorrow  at  leaving 
all   she  had  hitherto  lived  for  would   scarcely 
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outlive  the  traces  of  the  tear  on  her  cheeks,  still 
for  the  moment  it  was  sorrow,  and  depressed 
him. 

One  of  two  things  is  necessary  in  marriage ; 
either  the  bonds  are  galling  and  insure  misery 
to  our  little  brief  span  of  life  ;  or  they  make  the 
diarm  of  to-day  to  be  broken  and  leave  the  heart 
desolate  to-morrow.  It  was  given  but  to  one 
couple  that  we  read  of  to  die  together,  and  that 
tale  was  fabulous !  De  Lisle  gazed  at  the 
youthful  pair  before  him  till  he  almost  thought 
he  heard  the  knell  for  one  of  them.  He  tried 
to  divert  his  thoughts,  and  looked  at  Mrs.  Parry. 
He  gained  but  little  by  the  change  : — as  far  as 
possible  from  her  daughter,  that  her  stifled  sobs 
might  not  reach  her  ear,  knelt  the  agitated  mo- 
ther ;  she  did  not  venture  to  look  at  the  child 
she  was  losing — the  youngest,  the, most  loved  ! 
She  would  not  trust  herself  to  listen  to  the  words 
uttered  by  her ;  but  covering  her  face  with  her 
veil,  she  prayed  fervently  for  the  happiness  of 
Jane,  though  she  purchased  it  by  the  sacrifice 
of  half  her  ov/n. 

Close  beside  the  bride  stood  her  venerable 
father ;  his  white  hair,  erect  military  figure,  and 
somewhat  stiff  appearance,  making  the  paleness 
of  his  cheek,  and  the  expression  of  his  mild  blue 
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eye,  only  more  striking  and  interesting.  It  is 
when  we  see  the  old  stand  on  the  peaceful  shore 
and  commit  with  trembling  hands  their  treasure 
to  the  waves  of  life,  that  we  feel,  deeply  feel, 
that  the  shadow  of  this  world  passeth  away. 
Providentially  is  it  ordered  that  we  cannot  dwell 
long  on  the  same  thing,  or  thoughts  such  as 
these  would  make  the  youngest  amongst  us  out 
of  love  with  existence,  by  showing  us  more 
plainly  than  we  can  well  bear,  that  at  best  it  is 
a  troubled  dream.  De  Lisle,  with  unblunted, 
nay,  it  may  be  with  sharpened  sensibility,  im- 
paired energy,  and  a  wavering  faith,  suffered  in 
every  way  upon  this  gay  occasion.  He  was 
thankful  when  it  was  over,  relieved  when  the 
happy  pair  (as  every  one  thought  it  right  to 
call  them)  had  driven  off,  and  would  have  been 
better  pleased  to  have  made  his  own  escape  im- 
mediately. 

This  could  hardly  be  ;  the  General  expected 
him  to  remain  with  them ;  Mrs.  Parry,  even 
more  than  her  husband,  required  something  to 
call  off  her  attention  from  what  so  painfully  in- 
grossed  it.  What  Sir  Hubert  could  not  help 
doing,  he  always  did  with  a  good  grace  ;  but  he 
was  so  little  accustomed  to  do  what  he  did  not 
like,  or  to  consider  others  before  himself,  that 
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the  day  was  the  heaviest  and  the  longest  he 
almost  ever  remembered.  Jane  did  not  think 
it  at  all  necessary  to  give  into  the  prevailing 
fashion  of  wandering  about  from  one  inn  to 
another,  under  pretence  of  admiring  scenery 
you  really  cannot  at  such  a  moment  be  thinking 
about.  She  went  straight  home,  and  found  no 
little  occupation  in  making  the  Parsonage  com- 
fortable, and  preparing  it  for  her  mother's  visit, 
which  had  been  promised  for  the  ensuing  month. 
Aware  of  her  arrangement.  Sir  Hubert  thought 
his  own  absence  would  not  be  undesirable,  and 
he  announced  his  intention  of  spending  six 
weeks  with  his  mother.  He  went  thither  from 
General  Parry's,  but  v/as  received  only  by  his 
aunt,  the  most  tranquil  of  women,  and  in  every 
respect  the  reverse  of  Lady  De  Lisle. 

"  My  sister,"  said  she,  in  answer  to  her  ne- 
phew's inquiries,  "  is  not  at  home  ;  and  though 
she  returns  to-morrow,  you  will  not  see  much 
of  her,  unless  you  accompany  her  on  a  tour  she 
is  going  to  make  in  Wales  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Welds." 

^'  And  who,  in  the  name  of  fortune,  are 
they  ?  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  their 
names." 

"  Then  you  are  more  fortunate  than  I,  for  I 
have  heard  of  nothing  else  for  these  two  months. 
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Mr.  Charles  Welds  is  an  idle  young  man  in 
the  neighbourhood,  whose  father  plays  at  whist, 
and  whose  mother  gives  balls.  My  sister  has 
brought  about  a  marriage  between  him  and  a 
Miss  Matilda  Sanson,  a  pretty,  silly  girl,  with 
a  small  independence,  and  a  high  notion  of  the 
consequence  she  derives  therefrom.  Having 
made  the  match,  it  is  indispensable  that  she 
should"  manage  the  young  people,  who,  it  is 
true,  have  very  little  idea  of  managing  for  them- 
selves." 

''  I  should  certainly  have  no  objection  to  go 
into  Wales  with  my  mother,  but  it  would  be  a 
little  severe  to  have  two  uninteresting  strangers 
of  the  party."" 

"  Perhaps,'"*  said  his  aunt,  "  if  they  amuse 
your  mother,  and  do  not  interfere  with  you, 
they  would  rather  be  an  advantage  than  a  nui- 
sance."'"' 

"  But,""  said  Sir  Hubert  discontentedly, 
"  women  must  be  attended  to,  vou  know."'"' 

"  I  never  observed  that  you  spoiled  them 
much  in  that  way ;  and  besides,  in  the  honey- 
moon, the  chances  are  the  lady  would  really 
care  for  no  attention  but  her  husband's."'"' 

"  I  can't  hope  to  meet  with  so  reasonable  a 
woman." 

"  Well,  you  will  see  them  all  to-morrow,  and 
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judge  for  yourself;  you  seem  at  a  loss  for  an 
employment,  and  I  think  you  will  hardly  stay 
here  and  play  at  cribbage  with  me." 

This  was  certainly  not  an  alternative  that 
would  have  presented  itself  to  De  Lisle.  The 
least  amusing  and  interesting  persons  whom  we 
have  seen  from  our  infancy,  been  accustomed 
to  respect,  though  perhaps  for  no  very  good 
reason,  and  who  are  associated  with  sunny 
spots  in  our  life,  though  they  may  in  no  way 
have  contributed  to  the  brightness  themselves, 
have  a  sort  of  claim  upon  us  in  after-times  that 
is  acknowledged  very  readily.  **  I  have  known 
such  a  one  all  my  life,""  is  an  excuse  quite  current 
in  society  for  putting  up  with  an  unpleasant, 
and  sometimes  even  an  impertinent  acquaint- 
ance. Lady  De  Lisle's  sister  had  no  such  hold 
on  the  regard  or  recollections  of  her  nephew. 
She  was  a  woman  of  many  excellent  qualities 
and  some  talent ;  but  having  early  encouraged 
herself  in  a  love  of  independence,  which  she 
thought  very  noble,  she  resented  any  attempt 
at  being  influenced,  and  scorned  those  who 
could  be  so. 

Lady  De  Lisle's  love  of  managing  made  her, 
therefore,  the  last  companion  her  sister  would 
have  chosen.     In  Sir  Francis   she  had   no  re- 
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source;  his  easy  temper  and  feeble  abilities 
provoked  her  contempt,  and  to  his  amiable  qua- 
lities, her  sterner,  more  sarcastic  temper  effect- 
ually blinded  her.  The  young  Hubert  was 
too  shy  a  child  to  be  caressing,  and  too  ill 
brought  up  not  to  be  self-willed.  His  aunt, 
baffled  in  her  wish  to  love  him  as  a  boy,  had 
no  patience  to  wait  for  any  improvement  time 
might  bring.  Instead  of  accommodating  her- 
self to  dispositions  she  could  not  mend,  she 
withdrew  herself  altogether  from  their  society. 
AVhile  she  had  youth  and  spirits,  as  she  wanted 
nothing  of  any  one,  she  was  sought  after  and 
caressed  ;  when  both  left  her,  she  was  forgot- 
ten, and  found,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  inde- 
pendence is  not  the  first  of  blessings. 

"  Le  vin  est  tire,  Sire,  il  faut  le  boire,''^  was 
the  noble  speech  of  a  military  chief  to  his  young 
monarch  at  the  first  action  at  which  he  was 
present.  Its  full  force,  on  more  peaceful  occa- 
sions, was  strongly  felt  by  the  deserted  Mrs. 
EUersby,  who  lost  an  unkind  husband  the 
second  year  of  her  marriage.  She  uttered  no 
complaint,  betrayed  no  querulousness,  lost  no 
time  in  lamenting  a  false  system,  but,  sub- 
mitting at  once  to  what  Avas  inevitable,  made 
the  best  of  caring  for   no  one,  and  being  no- 
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thing  to  any  body.  She  feh,  however,  as  much 
as  if  she  had  talked  about  it,  perhaps  more ;  and 
accepted  with  pleasure  Lady  De  Lisle's  offer 
of  living  with  her  on  the  death  of  Sir  Francis. 
She  gained  little  by  it ;  for,  having  voluntarily 
withdrawn  from  almost  all  intercourse  with  her 
sister  for  so  many  years,  they  met  almost  as 
strangers,  knowing  nothing  of  one  another's 
ways,  habits,  and  acquaintance. 

Lady  De  Lisle''s  restlessness  had  increased 
with  her  years  ;  Mrs.  Ellersby"'s  value  for  repose 
had  also  received  some  accession  from  time  ; 
the  one  always  wanted  to  be  busy,  the  other 
dreaded  the  most  necessary  exertion.  Both 
however  were  agreeable,  both  were  well  man- 
nered, and  both  had  sense  enough  to  see  it 
would  not  do  to  be  always  pulling  two  ways. 
They  amused  themselves  separately,  and  found 
at  last  a  sort  of  point  of  union  when  together, 
by  a  little  mutual  concession.  Although  De 
Lisle  at  times  distrusted  the  blandishments  of 
his  mother,  and  would  rather  have  had  more 
sincerity  and  less  flattery,  he  could  not  admire 
the  opposite  manner  of  his  aunt.  Her  cold  air 
and  sarcastic  mode  of  stating  the  most  simple 
event,  added  to  his  slight  acquaintance  with 
her,  prevented  his  feeling  any  of  the  kindly 
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glow  of  relationship  towards  her.  She,  on  her 
part,  thought  this  indifference  ungracious  and 
cold-hearted ;  and  forgetting  that  there  are  raany 
soils  that  will  only  bring  forth  what  you  sow  in 
them,  she  exonerated  herself  from  all  trouble, 
and  yet  would  fain  have  gathered  what  she  had 
not  planted. 

Disappointment  is  but  a  bitter  ingredient,  let 
it  come  from  what  quarter  it  may  :  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  it  should  give  more  warmth 
to  her  manner,  or  more  softness  to  her  expres- 
sions. De  Lisle,  who  knew  nothing  of  what 
was  passing  in  her  mind,  concluded  it  was  her 
way ;  but  as  he  thought  it  a  bad  way,  he  saw 
no  more  of  her  than  he  could  help.  He  was 
rather  provoked  at  having  to  dine  and  spend 
the  whole  evening  alone  with  a  sneering  old 
woman,  but  he  could  not  help  himself ;  so,  put- 
ting a  good  face  on  the  matter,  he  tried  to 
amuse  her,  which  proved  less  difficult  than  he 
expected. 

At  first,  indeed,  she  rather  expressed  a  wish 
to  be  left  to  herself,  and  when  they  were  es- 
tablished in  the  drawing-room,  after  dinner,  she 
began  by  offering  him  newspapers  and  books, 
and,  putting  on  her  spectacles,  took  up  her  own 
book  as  a  signal  that  he  was  really  at  liberty  ; 
s  2 
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but  when  she  saw  him  dozing  over  a  Review  she 
had  given  him,  she  folded  down  her  leaf  and 
turned  to  her  knitting.  De  Lisle,  opening  his 
eyes  with  a  sort  of  half  start,  perceived  the 
change  in  his  aunt's  employment. 

"  How  fast  you  knit !"  said  he,  for  something 
to  say. 

"  Had  you  been  at  so  interesting  an  employ- 
ment as  many  years  as  I  have,  you  would  go  as 
fast." 

"  I  am  not  ambitious  of  the  employment.*" 

"  No,  you  are  young,  and  if  you  do  not 
choose  to  have  any  thing  to  do,  you  may,  at 
least,  always  have  something  to  think  of.  Now 
I  have  thought  out  all  my  thoughts,  and  the 
reveries  of  seventy  not  being  often  rose-coloured, 
I  am  thankful  to  take  refuge  in  employment, 
which  cannot  well  be  said  to  occupy  my  mind, 
but  which  prevents  any  thing  else  occupy- 
ing it." 

"  Yes,"  said  De  Lisle  in  a  tone  of  discontent, 
"  it  is  long  since  I  have  understood  that  life  is 
no  more  than  alternatives  of  discomfort/' 

"  What  will  it  be  when  you  are  my  age,  if 
you  complain  of  it  already  .f^  Why  do  you 
take  pleasure  in  blotting  out  the  blue  in  your 
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sky?    leave  it   to  Time,  and  do  not  fear  his 
success  ;  he  does  not  require  your  assistance." 

"  I  am  not  much  afraid  of  Time.  I  hardly 
think  he  can  do  me  much  harm.  He  will  de- 
stroy no  illusions,  for  I  am  not  fortunate  enough 
to  cherish  any." 

"  You  are  dreaming,  my  dear  Hubert ;  we 
are  surrounded  by  illusions  :  it  depends  much 
on  ourselves  whether  we  indulge  in  pleasing  or 
painful  ones :  there  is  nothing  real  but  suffer- 
ing; nothing  certain  but  death.  Now,  as  it  is 
notorious  that  none  of  us  are  suffering  continu- 
ally, and  at  all  moments,  we  are  of  course  under 
the  influence  of  some  illusion  when  we  escape 
it.  Imagination  is  never  quite  asleep  :  if  we  do 
not  suffer  it  to  paint  things  better  than  they 
are,  it  will  be  revenged,  and  represent  them  as 
worse." 

"  I  never  found  my  imagination  amenable 
to  controul,  or  I  would  take  care  that  it  should 
always  furnish  me  with  gay  visions." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  you  always  look  for 
the  bright  side  ?" 

"  Some  thinfTs  have  no  bright  side." 
"  That  is  to  say,  that  some  things  are  barren 
of  joyous  emotions  ;  but  nothing  is  without  its 
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Utility ;  and  that  is  a  bright  side  by  contrast, 
the  only  way  in  which  we  can  judge,  after  all." 
"  I  wonder  whether  all  the  talking  in  the 
world  ever  convinced  any  one  who  felt  uncom- 
fortable that  he  was  the  reverse." 

"  That  must  'depend  on   whether  they  talk 
with  a  wish  to  be  convinced,  or  merely  for  the 
sake  of  an  argument.     Facts,  indeed,  remain 
much  where  they  were,  whether  one  talks  about 
them   or  not;  and  when  our  feelings  are  the 
direct  result  of  facts,  the  consolation  of  words 
is  very  slender.     Fortunately  this  is  seldom  the 
case — we  have  few  events  in  our  life,  and  there- 
fore our  discomforts  arise  rarely  from  positive 
facts,  BO  much  as  from  a  train  of  thought  and 
habitual  indolence,  or  peevishness,  or  defect  of 
some  kind,  very  trifling  possibly,  but  as  fatal  to 
our  peace  as  heavier  matters.    Now  these  things, 
the  discussion   of  our   sentiments  in  conversa- 
tion, and  the  reflection  necessary  to  define  them, 
may  influence.     If  we  are  led  by  the  remarks 
of  others,  and  our  own  consideration,  to  improve 
our  disposition,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we 
shall   then  have   gained  by   talking,   since    we 
cannot  grow  better  without  growing  happier."" 

"  Which  means,  that  a  good  person  is  always 
happy  ?     I  admire  the  poetical  justice  of  the 
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assertion,  but  am  not  young  enough  to  have 
much  faith  in  its  accuracy." 

"  I  am  no  judge  of  positive  goodness,  or 
positive  happiness,  for  I  never  yet  met  with 
either.'' 

"  Oh,  positive  !  I  only  meant  good  and  hap- 
py as  people  are." 

"  Well,  good  as  people  are,  means  to  intend 
well  in  a  general  way  (for  when  it  comes  to  the 
point,  all  our  actions  are  a  little  tainted  with 
human  frailty) ;  and  happy  in  this  life,  means  a 
few  bright  dreams  of  youth,  and  something  to 
love,  which  is  indeed  a  very  mixed  felicity,  but 
yet  the  best  we  know  of.  Now,  it  is  clear  that 
the  best  tempered  persons  are  the  happiest  in 
themselves,  and  the  most  generally  beloved  by 
others.  If  this  be  acknowledged  with  respect 
to  temper,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  tha  cultivation 
of  our  best  qualities  and  affections  is  the  best 
chance  for  smoothing  our  path  in  life.  I  do 
not  say  we  shall  be  quite  happy,  because  that 
is  as  impossible  as  to  be  quite  good.  I  only 
say  it  is  our  best  chance." 

"  It  is  but  a  feeble  one,  as  long  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  very  amiable  and  excellent  persons  to 
be  the  victims  of  events  over  which  they  have 
no  power." 
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"  You  are  straying  from  my  argument,  which 
does  not  apply  to  persons  suffering  from  pecu- 
liar misfortunes,  though  even  those  are  lessened 
by  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  taken,  and  the 
temper  with  which  they  are  endured.  Look 
around  among  your  acquaintance,  and  you  will 
see  more  persons  the  victims  of  their  disposition, 
than  of  any  outward  calamity.  Even  if  we 
could  see  into  futurity,  and  were  aware  some 
great  evil  was  likely  to  overwhelm  us,  it  would 
be  bad  policy  to  indulge  in  discontent  before  it 
actually  arrived.  It  would  be  suffering  pins  to 
be  run  into  us  daily,  because  we  might  end  by 
falling  on  a  sword.  A  certain  portion  of  happi- 
ness, or  perhaps,  more  properly  speaking,  of 
content,  is  in  our  own  power ;  and  if  we  won't 
take  the  pains  of  securing  it,  we  do  not  deserve 
much  compassion.'' 

"  With  so  firm  a  conviction  of  the  efficacy  and 
facility  of  your  doctrine,  I  should  imagine  you 
must  be  a  particularly  happy  person.*" 

"  Its  efficacy,  Hubert,  not  its  facility  :  I  find 
it  difficult,  very  much,  because  I  began  it  late  ; 
and  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  break  the  threads  of 
old  habits.  I  am  not  particularly  happy,  be- 
cause, in  my  situation,  there  are  few,  if  any,-  in- 
gredients of  happiness ;  but  I  am  less  unhappy 
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than  I  might  be,  if  I  gave  way  to  every  gloomy 
tliought  that  assailed  me." 

"  Do  you  then  think  that  I  do  ?" 
"  It  seems  to  me  that  you  do,  because  I  see 
no  cloud  in  your  destiny,  and  yet  there  is  one 
on  your  mind." 

"  It  is  true ;  but  who  knows  the  situation  of 
another  ?  Might  I  not  as  well  exclaim  against 
your  assertion,  that  you  have,  in  your  lot,  few 
ingredients  of  happiness  ?  You  appear  to  me 
to  enjoy  most  of  the  blessings  of  life — a  strong 
mind,  a  full  purse,  a  love  of  independence  and 
talent,  and  a  consciousness  of  possessing  both. 
As  a  mere  spectator  of  what  every  one  may  see, 
I  should  pronounce  few  women  to  be  better  off. 
Thus  do  I  judge  of  you  ;  and,  in  return,  you 
count  over  my  advantages,  and  dream  that  my 
lot  is  enviable.  It  may  be,  we  are  both  wrong, 
as  one  usually  is  when  deciding  on  half  a 
case. 

"  If,  indeed,  you  have  any  real  affliction,  from 
which  there  is  no  escape,  and  for  which  there  is 
no  consolation,  I  have  done.  I  minister  not  to 
such  maladies." 

'^  I  hope,"  said  De  Lisle,  in  a  tone  of  unusual 
feeling,  "  that  you  do  not  refrain  from  doing  so, 
because  you  have  suffered  from  them." 
s  5 
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His  aunt  was  touched  by  the  accent  of  kind- 
ness, and  a  tear  sprang  to  her  eye,  as  she  re- 
plied, *'  No,  my  dear ;  I  will  make  no  false  call 
on  your  sympathy.  No  great  blow  has  ever 
fallen  on  me ;  I  am  my  own  victim  :  I  am  a 
lonely  being,  unloved  and  unloving.  I  drag  on 
an  aimless  existence  (as  far  as  this  world  is  con- 
cerned), without  object  for  to-day  or  hope  for 
to-morrow.  It  is  desolate  and  cheerless,  and  all 
the  worse  for  being,  in  a  great  measure,  my  own 
fault.  In  my  youth  I  lived  for  myself  (though 
I  was  ready  to  do  a  kindness  if  it  came  in  my 
way)  ;  and  in  my  old  age  I  have  no  right  to 
expect  others  will  live  for  me." 

*'  You  reproach  yourself  very  heavily  for  so 
common  a  trespass.  We  all  live  for  ourselves  : 
the  active  man  has  pleasure  in  his  activity, 
which  sometimes,  indeed,  may  benefit  his  neigh- 
bour ;  the  indolent  man  has  comfort  in  his  in- 
dolence, and  consoles  himself  that  he  does  not 
injure  his  neighbour.  We  all  follow  the  bend 
of  our  natural  temper,  and  set  to  work  instinc- 
tively to  please  ourselves." 

"  You  see,"  she  observed  impressively,  "  it 
does  not  answer ;  and  now,  I  hope,  you  will 
find  my  supper  more   to   your   taste  than  my 
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The  next  day  brought  Lady  De  Lisle,  and 
the  young  couple  she  had  succeeded  in  uniting. 
She  was  charmed  to  see  her  son,  and  implored 
him  to  be  of  their  party.  "  Charles  Weld,"  she 
observed,  in  a  hurried  under  tone,  "  is  a  vastly 
good  creature,  and  not  quite  a  goose  either ;  but 
I  should  feel  safer  if  you  travelled  with  us.  I 
can't  guess  what  he  would  do,  poor  youth,  if 
any  accident  were  to  happen ;  and  then  I  have 
not  seen  you  for  so  long,  and  you  have  nothing 
earthly  to  do,  and  came  on  purpose  to  see  me, 
and  I  cannot  put  off  the  party,  because  it  was 
of  my  own  proposing."' 

De  Lisle  was  accustomed  to  the  torrent  of  his 
mother's  reasons,  which  in  earlier  days  had 
somewhat  a  bad  effect,  by  deciding  him,  though 
not  quite  in  the  direction  she  wished.  He  not 
unfrequently  made  but  a  feeble  opposition   at 
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first,  till  the  nervous  dread  of  being  taken  by 
storm  excited  him,  and  growing  more  obstinate 
at  each  attack,  he  resisted  manfully  what  had  a 
moment  before  been  a  matter  of  indifference. 

But  times  were  changed  now :  he  had  no 
longer  any  dread  of  his  mother's  management ; 
he  was  less  indignant  at  the  passion  altogether 
since  his  father'*s  death.  Sir  Francis  had  been 
its  principal  object ;  and  his  son  was  consider- 
ably provoked,  because  he  thought  his  fa- 
ther was  not  provoked  at  all.  The  thraidom 
in  which  Sir  Francis  was  held  had  not  been 
hereditary.  From  the  moment  De  Lisle  felt 
certain  of  his  freedom,  he  paid  his  mother  the 
attention  of  a  gentleman,  and  showed  her  the 
kindness  of  a  son.  Once  certain  that  she  had 
ceased  to  interfere  with  him,  he  would  have 
preferred  her  not  quitting  him.  But  Lady  De 
Lisle,  accustomed  to  rule,  was  out  of  her  ele- 
ment: besides,  she  hoped  he  would  marry,  if 
she  left  him,  to  escape  the  trouble  of  domestic 
arrangements  ;  and  to  see  him  married,  was  the 
first  wish  of  her  heart.  Disappointed  hitherto, 
she  had  fresh  hopes  from  the  faintest  circum- 
stance. If  he  would  go  with  them,  he  might  be 
tempted  by  the  happiness  of  the  young  couple  i 
This  did  not  appear  among  the  list  of  reasons. 
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and  yet  was  one  of  her  strongest.  She  forgot 
that  such  a  contemplation,  very  attractive  to 
one  who  was  already  in  love,  excited  but  little 
sympathy  where  the  spectator  was  perfectly 
calm,  and  that  to  the  fastidious  Hubert  it  might 
prove  more  ludicrous  than  touching. 

She  gained  her  object,  however,  for  he  agreed 
to  accompany  them.  As  he  stepped  into  the 
coach  that  contained  the  whole  party,  he  could 
not  help  saying  to  himself,  "  It  is  a  fine  thing 
for  one's  patience  to  grow  old  !  What  w^ould  I 
have  said  ten  years  ago  to  a  party  of  pleasure 
with  a  pair  of  fond  fools,  and  my  good  fidgety 
mother.  Well !  we  will  see  if  any  thing  is  quite 
as  bad  as  one  expects  it  to  be." 

Just  because  he  expected  nothing  from  his 
tour,  it  turned  out  to  his  satisfaction  ;  the  wea- 
ther was  fine,  his  companions  in  harmonious 
temper.  The  young  people,  pleased  w4th  them- 
selves and  every  one  else  ;  Lady  De  Lisle  in- 
wardly applauding  herself  at  every  step  for  the 
share  she  had  had  in  so  felicitous  an  union,  and 
only  praying  her  son's  destiny  would  one  day 
be  as  fortunate,  of  which  indeed  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  if  he  w^ould  only  be  guided  by 
her !  Direct  attacks,  however,  she  had  seldom 
recourse  to.     She  had  been  accustomed  to  insi- 
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nuate  things  to  Sir  Francis,  and  leave  them  to 
work  their  own  way  ;  by  which  means  he  fre- 
quently imagined  he  was  following  a  bright 
idea  of  his  own,  when  he  was,  in  fact,  only  adopt- 
ing what  had  been  covertly  presented  to  him. 
This  method  failed  completely  with  Hubert, 
who  could  not  bear  to  be  cheated  into  doing  a 
thing,  however  insignificant ;  and  w^hich  possibly 
he  might  have  done  of  his  own  accord,  or  would 
willingly  have  acceded  to,  had  it  been  fairly  and 
honestly  stated  to  him.  He  could  not  endure 
beating  about  the  bush,  and  his  mother  early 
found  she  must  either  quarrel  with  her  only 
child,  or  suffer  him  to  be  his  own  master. 

Like  all  persons  who  have  got  a  system  and 
a  habit  of  managing,  she  was  firmly  convinced 
her's  was  the  only  prudent  mode  of  proceeding. 
What  she  had  found  succeed  in  many  cases,  she 
continued  to  prize  in  spite  of  one  failure.  She 
forgot  that  every  one  is  manageable  by  some 
point  or  other,  by  his  good  or  his  bad  qualities, 
his  temper  or  his  feelings,  his  principles  or  his 
prejudices ;  and  consequently,  that  if  she  had 
hitherto  influenced  Hubert  but  slightly,  it  was 
her  own  fault  for  taking  the  wrong  way.  For- 
tunately for  him,  this  did  not  present  itself  to 
her  mind,  and  she  had  long  renounced,  though 
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not  without  a  sigh,  all  hope  of  swaying  his 
actions  or  feelings.  Adverting  to  Jane  Parry ""s 
marriage,  she  slightly  asked  if  Hubert  did  not 
think  Mr.  Solway's  lot  an  enviable  one  ? 

"  That,"  he  replied,  "  time  will  show.  No 
one  can  be  quite  certain  how  such  experiments 
will  turn  out :  we  see  some  silly  matches  conso- 
hdate  into  respectabihty  and  comfort,  and  very 
many  rational  ones  become  most  unfortunate." 

"  You  will  allow  that  this,  though  less  bril- 
liant than  either  of  her  sisters',  has  in  it  to  a 
much  higher  degree  the  elements  of  reasonable 
felicity  ?  One  of  these  days,  my  dear  Hubert, 
I  do  not  despair  of  hearing  you  confess  that 
you  will  turn  your  steps  more  gladly  home- 
wards, when  you  are  sure  of  a  smile  of  welcome 
to  greet  you  there,  and  a  pair  o^  bright  eyes 
to  shine  more  brightly  as  you  approach." 

"  And  what  if  they  be  sullenly  averted,  or 
meet  yours  but  to  look  reproach  and  doubt 
and  jealousy  ?  Then,  my  dear  mother,  you 
would  agree  with  me,  that  my  lonely  fire-side 
was  a  more  cheerful  sight." 

Lady  De  Lisle  smiled,  but,  not  wishing  to  fix 
lier  son"'s  sentiments  more  firmly  in  his  mind 
by  opposition,  she  suffered  the  conversation  to 
drop.      Young  Mr.   Welds  however,  fancying 
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himself  called  upon  to  defend  matrimony  un- 
der every  possible  shape,  began  with  a  smirk 
of  complacency  an  eulogium  thereon,  which, 
being  interlarded  with  many  tender  glances  at 
his  blushing  bride,  was  so  irresistibly  comical 
to  De  Lisle,  that  it  required  all  his  habitual 
good-breeding  to  frame  a  serious  reply.  He 
was,  however,  spared  any  rejoinder  from  the 
champion  of  Hymen,  by  the  sudden  overturn 
of  their  equipage. 

Mrs.  Charles  Welds  screamed  and  clang 
so  firmly  to  her  husband,  that  she  rendered 
him  as  useless  as  herself.  Lady  De  Lisle  let 
down  the  glasses  that  were  not  broken,  and 
Hubert  had  little  difficulty  in  getting  out,  (as 
the  carriage  was  partly  supported  by  a  bank,) 
and  inducing  his  mother  to  follow  his  example. 
The  springs  had  given  way — the  traces  were 
broken  ;  they  were  far  from  any  village,  and 
had  not  above  half  an  hour's  daylight  before 
them.  All  this  was  very  appalling,  to  the  fair 
Matilda  at  least,  who,  seated  on  a  bank  by  the 
road-side,  wept  like  a  child  with  terror  and 
vexation.  In  vain  Lady  De  I-isle  would  have 
consoled  her  distress,  or  rallied  her  fears  :  a 
coward  is  not  amenable  to  much  controul,  and 
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when  she  happens  to  be  a  fool  into  the  bargain, 
there  is  no  hope  of  gaining  any  thing  from  her. 

Hubert,  who  was  rejoiced  that  no  one  was 
hurt,  (not  even  the  poor  horses,)  could  look 
forward  to  a  walk  on  a  fine  evening  with  con- 
siderable philosophy ;  but  as  to  sitting  still  to 
listen  to  Matilda's  complaints,  that  exceeded 
his  patience.  He  accordingly  proposed  mount- 
ing one  of  the  horses,  and  making  the  best  of 
his  way  to  some  habitation,  where  assistance 
might  be  procured.  There  was  a  miserable 
hovel  on  the  side  of  a  bleak  hill  that  rose 
abruptly  before  them,  from  whence  issued  se- 
veral ragged  children  and  a  large  sheep-dog. 
This  party  had  witnessed  the  accident,  but, 
either  unvvilHng  or  unable  to  be  of  any  use, 
kept  aloof,  and  continued  to  gaze  with  vacant 
wonder,  unmixed  apparently  with  any  feeling 
of  interest. 

Unpromising  as  this  looked,  Lady  De  Lisle 
wished,  before  her  son  left  them,  to  gain  the 
shelter  of  the  cottage.  Recommending  it,  there- 
fore, to  her  companions  to  follow,  she  took 
Hubert's  arm,  and  hastily  ascended  the  hill. 
She  stopped  for  a  moment  to  take  breath,  and, 
looking  back  on  the  road,    could   hardly  help 
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smiling  at  the  picturesque  confusion  it  pre- 
sented. A  coach  half  overturned — four  horses 
unharnessed — three  men  busily  employed  in 
fastening  together  traces — a  servant-maid  hold- 
ing a  smeUing-bottle  to  a  lady,  who  appeared 
to  be  nearly  fainting  in  her  husband's  arms. 
Sir  Hubert  followed  the  direction  of  his  mo- 
ther's eye,  and  could  not  help  asking  her,  with 
a  smile,  if  she  regretted  very  much  his  not 
being  married  to  such  a  woman  ? 

"  You  would  not  let  her  make  herself  so 
absurd,""  was  the  reply ;  and  before  Sir  Hubert 
could  declare  his  disbelief  of  any  one  possessing 
that  power,  the  master  of  the  hut  approached 
them.  He  had  been  at  work  at  a  distance, 
and,  having  been  called  off  by  one  of  the  chil- 
dren, came  to  inform  the  travellers,  that  if  their 
carriage  was  too  much  injured  to  proceed,  they 
had  a  resource  in  the  hospitality  of  a  lady  who 
resided  within  a  mile  of  the  spot,  and  was  in 
the  constant  habit  of  lodging  persons  who  had 
lost  their  road,  or  met  with  any  accident  in  that 
desolate  part  of  the  country.  This  was  an  ar- 
rangement De  Lisle  was  reluctant  to  accede  to, 
as  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  but  he  had 
no  right  to  refuse  it  for  the  ladies  of  the  party. 
Taking    one  of   the  children  for  a    guide,    he 
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accompanied  his  mother  to  the  asylum  that  so 
unexpectedly  offered  itself,  sending  word  to  Mr. 
Charles  Welds  of  their  plan,  and  his  advice,  that 
if  his  wife  was  unable  to  walk,  she  should  be 
placed  upon  the  quietest  of  their  steeds,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  only  alternative. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Lady  de  Lisle  in  vain  endeavoured  to  learn 
from  their  guide  any  particulars  of  the  lady 
to  whose  dwelling  they  were  proceeding,  for  the 
boy  knew  but  few  words  of  English,  and  seem- 
ed to  have  forgotten  those  few  in  his  alarm  at 
the  company  of  strangers.  She  was  therefore 
obliged  to  content  herself  with  the  scanty  in- 
formation procured  from  the  father,  that  she 
was  an  English  person,  Lady  James-something, 
for  the  second  name  she  had  not  caught ;  and 
that  she  was  a  widow.  The  shades  of  evening 
had  completely  gathered  round  them  as  they 
descended  by  a  narrow  pathway  through  a 
thick  and  gloomy  copse  which  sheltered  the 
house.  They  rang  a  bell  at  a  low  door,  arched 
over  in  the  clumsiest  style  of  ancient  architec- 
ture ;  which  summons  having  been  answered  by 
a  venerable  domestic,  the  young  guide  explain- 
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ed  their  errand  in  Y/elch,  and,  darting  into  the 
thick  underwood,  left  De  Lisle  and  his  mother 
standing  before  the  door  of  a  stranger.  Their 
momentary  embarrassment  was  relieved  by  the 
respectful  civility  with  which  the  servant  con- 
doled with  them  on  their  misfortune,  and  as- 
sured them  his  mistress  would  be  proud  to  re- 
ceive them. 

"  Not,"  he  added,  "  that  my  Lady  is  at  pre- 
sent well  enough  to  see  you,  but  our  young 
ladies.  Miss  Saville  and  Miss  Anne,  will  do  what 
they  can  to  make  you  comfortable."  They 
followed  him  through  a  low  vaulted  passage, 
into  a  dark-looking  anteroom  ;  from  the  centre 
hung  an  old-fashioned  lamp,  the  feeble  light  of 
which  was  just  sufficient  to  show  that  the  apart- 
ment was  wainscotted  with  dark  and  rudely- 
carved  wood,  and  altogether  without  furniture. 
The  servant  opened  one  leaf  of  a  huge  mas- 
sive-looking pair  of  folding-doors  ;  while  De 
Lisle  and  his  mother  hung  back  for  a  moment, 
that  their  approach  might  be  announced. 

Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  the 
change  from  the  lonely  country  they  had  been 
walking  through,  combined  with  the  gloom  in 
which  they  stood,  to  the  interior  of  the  apart- 
ment which  was  opened  to  them.     Lofty  and 
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Spacious,  it  was  nevertheless  light  and  cheer- 
ful ;  an  immense  old-fashioned  fire-place  was 
blazing  with  heat,  large  candelabras,  on  pedes- 
tals, contained  lights  that  shed  an  equal  lustre 
through  the  apartment ;  pieces  of  armour, 
and  old-fashioned  weapons,  highly  polished, 
ornamented  the  walls ;  banners,  with  faded  co- 
lours and  tarnished  magnificence,  still  waved 
proudly  over  the  various  doorways  ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  this  scene,  that  breathed  of  rude  and 
warlike  times,  sat  two  fair  girls,  with  a  French 
light  table  before  them,  on  which  stood  two 
ornamented  modern  workboxes ;  themselves  and 
their  occupation  in  whimsical  though  graceful 
contrast  with  all  that  surrounded  them. 

They  were  at  that  age,  in  general  the  least 
attractive  of  any,  because  it  is  awkward  and 
undecided,  when  we  are  ambitious  not  to  be 
thought  children,  and  do  not  know  how  to 
be  any  thing  else;  and  when  the  unrestrain- 
ed hilarity  of  our  earlier  years  is  checked 
by  the  flutter  of  unsatisfied  vanity.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  the  perfect  solitude  in 
which  the  Miss  Savilles  lived,  had  nourished 
in  their  tender  minds  no  such  conflicting 
thoughts.  The  composure  and  simplicity  of 
their    manner  was   in   no  way   rufiled   by  the 
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unexpected  appearance  of  strangers.  The  eld- 
est arose  with  the  graceful  ease  that  may  be 
acquired  from  long  intercourse  with  the  world 
by  any  disposition,  but  is  original  and  natural 
only  where  the  persons  think  less  of  themselves 
than  others;  and  while  she  was  saying  all  her 
situation  and  that  of  the  strangers  made  judici- 
ous and  pleasing,  her  more  lively  sister  busied 
herself  in  placing  an  arm-chair  for  their  guest, 
taking  her  shawl,  and  showing  her  in  silence 
all  those  attentions  so  many  people  talk  so 
much  about. 

When  the  particulars  of  the  accident  were 
made  known  to  them,  Miss  Saville  instantly 
suggested  sending  a  low  garden-chair  of  her 
mother's  for  Mrs.  Welds,  and  her  sister  left  the 
room  to  give  the  direction.  De  Lisle  made 
some  apology  for  giving  so  much  trouble,  and 
from  his  expressions  Miss  Saville  perceived  his 
sympathy  with  the  distresses  of  those  he  had 
left  behind  was  not  keen.  She  made  some 
good-humoured  observations  on  his  hard-heart- 
edness,  openly  professing  the  greatest  commi- 
seration for  cowardice  ;  because,  though  a  real 
suffering,  it  was  one  nobody  pitied.  She  re- 
ceived its  victim  accordingly  with  the  greatest 
kindness ;  listened  to  her  complaints  as  if  she 
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had  thought  them  both  reasonable  and  natural ; 
and  by  her  soothing  and  gentleness  restored 
the  fair  Matilda's  smiles,  which  had  been  ba- 
nished, not  only  by  her  alarm,  but  by  a  latent 
consciousness  that  it  had  exceeded  the  occasion, 
and  made  her  an  object  of  ridicule  rather  than 
compassion  to  her  party. 

A  plentiful  supper  of  the  simplest  fare  was 
very  acceptable  to  the  travellers;  and  Sir  Hu- 
bert, having  in  vain  expressed  his  intention  of 
not  trespassing  on  their  hospitality,  was  ushered 
into  a  neat,  small  bed-chamber  by  young  Sa- 
ville,  a  lad  of  about  twelve  years  old,  who  had 
joined  them  at  supper.  Left  alone,  De  Lisle 
looked  round  him,  and  wondered  what  there 
was  particularly  to  admire  in  his  apartment 
The  walls  were  whitewashed,  the  mantelpiece 
was  wood  ;  the  grate,  low,  old-fashioned,  and 
not  superior  to  any  in  a  poor  cottage  ;  the  sides 
of  the  fire-place  were  lined  with  Dutch  tiles, 
which,  though  very  clean,  were  certainly  not 
handsome ;  the  bed  was  also  humble,  and  its 
curtains  were  of  the  commonest  check ;  the 
floor  was  covered  with  a  mat,  and  a  sheep's  skin 
was  laid  before  the  fire,  by  way  of  rug.  He 
could  not  understand  by  what  magic  the  whole 
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looked  so  much  more  comfortable  than  his  own 
finely-furnished  rooms. 

"  It  is  part  of  the  charm  of  the  house,** 
thought  he ;  "  for  who  would  believe  I  had 
spent  a  most  agreeable  evening  with  two  chil- 
dren ?*' 

There  is  no  one  more  apt  to  enjoy  Nature 
where  she  is  really  lovely,  than  those  who  have 
been  surfeited  with  art.     Like  most  fastidious 
persons,  De   Lisle  was    persuaded   that    every 
thing  out  of  certain  rules,  and  a  particular  so- 
ciety, could  not  fail  of  being  vulgar.     All  he 
had  hitherto  seen  had  confirmed  this  idea ;  and 
when  he  was  least  thinking  about  it,  on  a  care- 
less leaf  of  his  life  is  found  the  representation 
of  all  that  is  most  attractive,  the  union  of  pu* 
rity  and  grace  in  the  most  complete  seclusion. 
Anne  promised  to  be  handsomer  than  her  sister, 
and  her  laughing  eye  and  dimpled  cheek  could 
not  fail  of  pleasing.     Hubert  gazed  on  her  with 
pleasure,  but  he  returned  to  her  sister's  more 
serene  countenance ;  not  that  he  admired  it  more, 
but  that  it  reminded  him  of  some  one  he  had 
known  in  times  past.     Who  that  was,  he  strove 
in  vain  to  remember.     Something,  too,  in  her 
manner  and  tone  of  voice  strengthened  the  illu- 
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slon,  and  seemed  perpetually  struggling  to  give 
consistence  and  colour  to  some  faded  fancy, 
some  remembrance  nearly  obliterated. 

He  fell  asleep  in  the  midst  of  these  thoughts, 
but  was  not  assisted  to  unravel  them  by  any  of 
those  opportune  dreams  by  which  illustrious 
heroes  in  novels  are  at  times  visited,  to  the  con- 
solation of  the  reader.  He  was  awakened  early 
in  the  morning  by  a  child's  scream,  whether  of 
joy  or  terror  he  was  too  little  accustomed  to 
children  to  distinguish  ;  but  starting  up,  he  had 
not  many  paces  to  take  to  the  window,  from 
whence  he  saw  two  or  three  curly-headed  in- 
fants surrounding  a  swing,  from  which  one  of 
them  had  fallen  ;  the  others  were  loudly  calling 
Gertrude,  and  the  eldest  Miss  Saville  was  soon 
amongst  them.  She  was  in  the  coarsest  pea- 
sant dress,  but  the  dress  of  that  part  of  the 
country  is  extremely  picturesque,  and  De  Lisle 
thought  her  a  more  striking  figure  than  she  had 
been  the  evening  before  in  her  white  frock. 

He  looked  at  his  watch,  it  was  just  six;  he 
held  it  to  his  ear,  fancying  it  must  have  stop- 
ped, but  soon  perceived  his  error;  and  not 
thinking  his  room  looked  quite  so  gay  in  the 
absence  of  a  blazing  fire,  he  got  into  bed 
again,  well  aware  that  none  of  his  party  would 
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be  stirring  for  some  hours.  Going  to  sleep 
with  the  sun  in  his  eyes  he  found  impossible, 
and  while  he  lay  ruminating  on  the  advantages 
of  getting  up,  his  eyes  strayed  to  the  only  use- 
less thing  in  the  room, — a  small  drawing  that 
hung  facing  him.  It  was  a  pretty  landscape, 
and  one  that  he  could  not  fail  to  remember,  for 
it  was  a  view  taken  at  Spa  from  the  very  hill 
where  he  had  so  often  begun  sketches  that,  with 
his  accustomed  idleness,  were  never  finished. 

There  were  few  buildings  in  the  drawing, 
but  there  was  a  light  curling  smoke  ascending 
above  the  trees,  that  indicated  the  situation  of 
Madame  de  Lausanne's  house.  He  got  up  to 
examine  the  view  nearer ;  he  looked  at  the 
back,— there  was  no  name  but  a  date.  It  had 
been  done  in  the  year  when  he  was  there — the 
happiest  year  of  his  life.  The  train  of  thoughts 
that  followed  did  not  induce  sleep.  He  dress- 
ed himself  leisurely,  and  took  his  hat,  with  the 
intention  of  joining  the  children  in  the  gar- 
den. As  he  entered  it,  he  was  almost  tempt- 
ed to  take  a  sketch  of  the  group  before  him. 
Two  of  the  children  were  mounted  on  a  low 
pony  of  their  elder  brother's,  who  was  guiding 
the  animal  for  them.  Gertrude  was  teaching 
another  to  knit ;  and  Anne,  with  a  basket  on 
T    2 
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her  arm,  was  gathering  flowers,  and  singing 
during  her  occupation,  from  a  mere  ebullition 
of  good  spirits,  an  air  with  which  Hubert  was 
well  acquainted.  He  approached  nearer,  and 
distinguished  the  words ; — 

**  No— life  is  a  waste  of  wearisome  hours. 
Which  seldom  the  rose  of  enjoyment  adorns  ; 
And  the  heart  that  is  soonest  awake  to  the  flowers. 
Is  alwaya  the  first  to  be  touchM  by  the  thorns." 

The  fresh,  unbroken  voice  of  the  songstress, 
her  radiant  brow,  on  which  the  shade  of  care 
had  never  glanced ;  the  smiling  lips  that  sang 
of  suffering,  as  not  only  doubting  its  power,  but, 
ignorant  of  its  existence,  fearless  of  prophecy- 
ing  evils  unknown  and  unlooked  for,  struck  a 
damp  over  the  susceptible  spirits  of  De  Lisle. 
It  was  a  momentary  chill,  arising  from  the  con- 
sciousness that  so  fair  a  vision  was  born  to  suffer 
and  to  die ;  but  it  yielded  quickly  to  the  exhi- 
larating smile  with  which  she  met  him.  "  At 
least,  she  does  not  suffer  now^^  thought  he,  and 
his  own  spirits  rose  almost  to  the  tone  of  glad- 
ness from  which  her's  never  fell. 

He  found  young  Saville  had  been  already  to 
expedite  the  tardy  operations  of  the  person  who 
had  undertaken  to  mend  their   carriage ;  that 
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two  Other  boys  had  departed  to  their  daily  les- 
sons at  the  house  of  the  clergyman  ;  and  that 
Gertrude  and  her  sister  looked  upon  the  day 
as  far  advanced.  His  inquiries  for  their  invi- 
sible hostess  were  answered  by  an  invitation 
from  Miss  Saville  to  visit  her  mother  after 
breakfast;  who  mentioned,  at  the  same  time,  that 
she  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  his,  though  one 
who  had  probably  escaped  his  memory.  She 
said  no  more ;  and  De  Lisle,  ashamed  of  recol- 
lecting nothing  about  her,  did  not  like  to  ask 
any  questions,  trusting  to  remembering  her 
when  he  saw  her,  or  guessing  from  her  conver- 
sation where  he  could  have  known  her. 

The  dressing-room  to  which  he  was  intro- 
duced was  rather  darkened,  and  his  eyes,  from 
just  coming  out  of  the  strong  light,  could  at  first 
distinguish  nothing  beyond  a  female  form  in  an 
arm-chair.  When  she  arose,  however,  and  ad- 
dressed him,  he  recognised  with  some  pleasure 
as  well  as  surprise,  Anne  Talbot,  whom  he 
had  not  seen  for  years,  and  of  whose  marriage 
he  knew  nothing.  He  was  at  no  loss  now  for 
the  likeness  that  had  struck  him  in  Gertrude. 

His  fair  hostess  received  him  with  a  degree 
of  cordiality  which  many  persons  are  incapable 
of  feeling  towards  those  they  have  not  met  or 
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thought  of  for  a  long  time.  In  truth,  both  she 
and  De  Lisle  forgot  they  had  parted  with  so 
much  indifference  ;  they  recollected  only  that 
they  had  known  each  other  well  in  gayer  and 
more  careless  hours;  that  they  had  seen  and 
suffered  much  since  that  fortunate  period  ;  and 
that  the  result  of  their  experience  was  a  bet- 
ter opinion  of  each  other.  Lady  J.  Saville 
had  known  so  many  young  men  with  nothing 
to  recommend  them — so  many  more  with  posi- 
tive qualities  that  were  objectionable — so  many 
vulgar-minded  and  mannered  persons,  who  fan- 
cied themselves  clever  when  they  were  only 
consequential,  or  fascinating  when  they  were 
merely  conceited,  that  the  recollection  of  an 
unaffected,  upright,  and  well-bred  youth,  who 
was  nevertheless  a  favourite  of  nature  and  of 
fortune,  came  over  her  mind  with  a  refreshing 
power,  like  the  long-forgotten  tones  of  some 
sweet  music. 

Sir  Hubert's  feelings  were  even  more  agi*ee- 
able :  we  like  at  any  time  to  see  a  person  whose 
presence  reminds  us  of  a  good-natured  action  of 
our  own.  De  Lisle,  it  is  true,  had  often  done 
real  services  to  his  friends,  and  never  intention- 
ally injured  any  one — ^for  even  Cornelia,  the 
heart-broken,    deserted    Cornelia,    though    he 
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shudderingly  acknowledged  her  to  have  been 
his  victim,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  a  want  of  virtuous 
resolution  on  his  part,  rather  than  to  a  wish  of 
inflicting  pain,  or  to  a  plan  of  selfish  felicity, 
that  was  to  entail  misery  on  another. 

So  far  he  might  "  lay  the  flattering  unction 
to  his  soul,"  and  try  to  shake  ofi^  the  weight  on 
his  conscience,  by  assuring  himself  that  he  could 
not  have  foreseen  the  wide  ruin  he  was  making. 
But  Hubert,  though  he  could  err  from  weak- 
ness, could  not  outrage  his  understanding  by 
excuses  that  many  would  have  caught  at.  He 
knew  that  to  do  evil,  and  hope  to  be  exonerated 
from  any  of  its  possible  consequences,  is  only 
to  add  folly  to  vice.  He  knew  that  he  had 
been  guilty — he  felt  that  he  had  been  punished 
— and  he  never  forgot  either  the  guilt  or  the 
punishment. 

The  same  susceptibility  which  made  him  so 
bitterly  aUve  to  that  sad  page  in  his  life,  lent 
a  sort  of  vague,  undefined  pleasure  to  all  his 
recollections  of  the  Talbot  family,  to  whom  he 
had  devoted  himself  with  the  ardour  of  ap- 
parent friendship,  simply  because  they  stood 
in  need  of  his  assistance.  He  knew  they 
thought  even  more  gratefully  of  his  services 
than    they  deserved  ;  and,    as   he   advanced  in 
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years,  and  saw  more  of  the  world,  he  learned  to 
appreciate  still  more  highly  the  simplicity,  since- 
rity, and  forgetfulness  of  self,  that  distinguished 
the  sister  of  his  friend. 

He  forgot  the  juvenile  pique  excited  by  her 
indifference  ;  and  seeing  in  it  only  the  rare 
absence  of  all  coquetry,  often  reproached  him- 
self afterwards  with  not  having  cultivated  a 
friendship  with  almost  the  only  woman  he  had 
hitherto  met,  who  would  not  have  ended  by 
expecting  a  livelier  sentiment. 
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